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THE TENDENCY OF CONSERVATISM. 

" It cannot be too often repeated, line upon line, and precept npon precept, until It 
eomes into the currency of a proverb, To inrtovate i» not to re/onfi.'*~-BFRU. 

The strong propensity to theorize, which has ever heen the charac- 
teristic of philosophers, is sometimes productive of the most injurious 
results. Especially is this the case where the meditations of the the- 
orist are directed to the particular consequences of actions, rather than 
to their remote and general results. 

It may be said that the truly contemplative mind is accustomed to 
take large views of things ; that while it examines the individual parts, 
it still observes their connection with each other, and tbeir relation to 
the whole ; that it deduces conclusions not from hasty glances at triv- 
ial and unimportant circumstances, but from calm and deliberate views 
of the general tendency of events. This may indeed be true, but the 
generality of theorists, at least in this age of systems, not unfrequeni- 
ly assume false grounds of reasoning, and too often deduce from them 
the most unwarrantable conclusions. Hence it is, that in the opinions 
even of vigorous and clear-sighted reasoners, there exists so great a dis^ 
crepancy ; hence it is, that the various theories and systems, and reform 
projects, the moral and political dogmas, to which casuists are con- 
stantly giving birth, are so different and so contradictory. 

From the evils which exist in society, viz., the prevalence of vico 
and crime, the ascendency of ungoverned passions, the quarrels of in- 
dividuals, and the wars of nations, one philosopher argues that man is 
a loser by association with his kind ; that he is actually a sufferer from 
the effects of commerce, education, government, law, in short, from all 
civil and social institutions. From the same data another reasons that 
the defect is not radical, and does not consist in the nature of society, 
but only in its organization ; that by the adoption of certain new prin- 
ciples a complete change may be effected in the character of man ; 
that in consequence of this change, all uncharitableness will cease, all 
pride, passion, prejudice, terminate. Both reason from fallacies. The 
former forgets that the beneficial effects of association greatly prepon- 
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2 THE TENDENCY OF CONSERVATISM. [NOT. 

derate over the evils which it occasions, and rejects essential good for 
accidental evil. The latter advocates a mere hypothesis, which is but 
the offspring of an enthusiastic and excited imagination. The fact is, 
in the zeal for reform which characterizes almost every age, in the 
strong perception of existing evils and the desire to see those evils 
eradicated even at the expense of the good which accompanies them, 
men forget to revert to first principles for instruction, and, guided only 
by rashness, they rush into revolutions which at one time eventuate in 
the extravagances of democracy, at another, in the oppressions of des- 
potism. 

A glance at history is all that is requisite for a confirmation of the 
truth of these remarks. Such a glance will inevitably show that ^^ Lib- 
erty is a plant of slow growth, difRcult of maintenance, and of speedy 
decay.'* For history aflbrds numerous instances of nations arriving at 
a comparative degree of civil freedom, only to be corrupted by the pre- 
valence of error and vice, and then to lose, by violent political convul- 
sion, whatever they had gained by a long course of strict adherence to 
principles of moderation. The prosperity of nations is accounted for 
in part by supposing them to be governed at first by principles carefully 
deduced both from the history of the past and the events of the present ; 
principles universal in their application, and just in all the currents and 
changes of human affairs. Their subsequent decline and adversity is 
often owing to their neglect of those principles, and to the adoption of 
those whioh are formed from a narrow instead of an extended survey, 
and which are consequently applicable only to particular circumstances 
and on particular occasions. 

In the present age, when the disposition to theorize above alluded to 
18 so plainly apparent, when systems of education, and morality, and 
political economy, are so rapidly brought into existence and promulgated 
in such quick succession ; when the love of novelty and the inordinate 
craving for excitement, to which all men are prone, is giving vent to it- 
self in schemes involving the most treasonable doctrines with the 
grossest absurdities, it is evidently incumbent upon all those who prefer 
liberty to libertinism, to separate themselves from the influences of par- 
ty spirit, and to rise above the turbulent contests of the time ; to inves- 
tigate the causes to which these strange revulsions of public feeling 
are owing, to eradicate these causes when discovered, and to infuse in 
their stead that spirit of conservation which is the true source of pub- 
lic strength ; which, while it restrains political rashness, gives activity 
and force to the whole system on which government depends. 

This point cannot be too forcibly impressed. In the wide extension 
of commerce, in the establishment of the useful arts, and amid the 
spread of intelligence and education, it is natural to suppose that the 

Sublic welfare is, in a great measure, attributable to these circumstances, 
leflection, however, will show that they are rather the effects than the 
causes of national prosperity. Commerce can only be carried on by 
a country in which property is secure ; in which the possession of his 
own house, his own land, and the product of his own labor, is guaran- 
tied to every individual by the strong arm of the law ; in which one 
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man cannot deprive another of the well-earned fruit of his industryi 
merely because the former needs it more than the latter. The same 
is true of arts and manufactures ; and the cause of education cannot 
progress where i'reedom of thought and opinion are prohibited, where 
the liberty of the press is shackled, or where there are any restrictions 
upon the means of communicating intelligence. For the pursuance of 
all these objects, the acknowledgment and preservation of man's *nai' 
ural rights are also requisite. We have then these elements of na- 
tional welfare, viz ; — security of life and property, freedom of opinion, 
liberty of the press. The government of which these are the charac- 
teristics is a good one, whatever be its form or mode of operation. It 
will be seen, at once, however, that it is no easy task to reconcile per- 
fect freedom of opinion with a complete security of life and property. 
Man is by nature neither benevolent nor philanthropic ; his disposi- 
tion is rather to do '^ evil, only evil, and that continually.'* Moreover, 
the temptations to evil are powerful, and its apparent advantages are 
immediate. The prospect of immediate gratification is ever a stronger 
inducement to action than considerations of remote advantage. Hence 
envy and jealousy are fruitful sources of civil commotion ; and when 
these feelings pervade the mass, when to dissatisfaction with their own 
condition is added that general passion for change which has in all 
ages proved so destructive ; when cupidity and avarice, and a thirst 
for power, are kindled within their breasts, it generally happens that 
violence ensues — violence which results in bloodshed and devastation. 

'* — the circling hunt of noisy men 
BuiHt law*B enclosures ; leap the boundB of right, 
Pursuiug and pursued, each other's prey." 

Here, then, it is, that Conservatism is needed, here that its effect is 
most beneficial, that its influence is most widely felt In the strife of 
faction, when men demand the overthrow of cherished institutions, the 
removal of old forms and usages, the establishment of new and dan- 
gerous precedents, its power is happily exercised. It acts as a draw- 
back upon rashness and imprudence. It restrains the force of popular 
zeal. It allows the removal of what is useless or injurious, yet it 
prevents the destruction of what is vigorous and sound. It does not 
forbid all changes and reformations ; it encourages them when they are 
needed, and is their only competent guide. But it forbids the inroads 
of misguided violence, and withholds the hand that would tear down 
the tower, to strip ofi* the ivy which clusters around it. It is the es- 
sential requisite of a well-balanced government, and should ever be 
brought into action when a tendency towards radicalism is displayed. 

It will be no difiicult matter to show that there is a restlessness 
abroad in the public mind, that there is prevalent a growing dissatis- 
faction with existing forms and institutions. Indeed, every one who is 
at all familiar with the events which are transpiring around him, must 

* Paley, U. 10. 
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have noticed the progrress which this feeling is making. It is not, lik« 
the workings of a secret conspiracy, confined to the minds of a few 
daring and desperate spirits. It pervades all ranks, both rich and poor, 
influencing alike those who revel in purple, those wlio riot in rags. 
Nor is it confined to any particular country or section of country. 
Wherever public opinion has any strong hold upon the administration 
of government ; wherever public opinion is capable of being acted upon 
and influenced by the clamorous voices of designing politicians, there 
never have been, and never will be wanting, those whose object and 
whose interest it is to stir up the sparks of incipient discontent, and, by 
a pretended zeal for the welfare of the people, to fan the flame of civil 
discord till it threaten the conflagration of civil freedom. 
■ This is the case even in European states, where the people are re- 
moved from any direct and immediate participation in the exercise of 
power. They feel a desire to be something they are not, to have some- 
thing they have not, and without rightly considering the nature of the 
wils under which they labor, or the proper means of delivery from 
them, they rashly embrace the projects of aspiring but misguided spir- 
its, and rise only to be crushed more deeply than before. Such has 
been the nature of almost every European revolution on record ; and 
such must inevitably be the nature and the fate of every revolution 
which is not undertaken on mature deliberation, in opposition to what 
is radically wrong ; which is not carried on with moderation and with 
a sense of its absolute necessity. 

In our own land, where there is no restraint upon the expression of 
opinion ; where every one is expected to think for himself upon subjects 
of this nature ; where every idler who is too lazy to engage in busi- 
ness for himself must needs become a street Cicero, and interfere in 
the business of the republic — business too, which requires the careful 
and profound attention of statesmen and diplomatists — it is hardly to 
be expected that all should be free from the wild eflects of contending 
passions ; and hence it is that we hear so frequently raised the voices 
of popular demagogues, crying at one time for retrenchment and re- 
form, at another for lavish expenditures on particular objects ; at one 
moment inveighing against the author of a public measure with all the 
rancor, and vmdence, and venom of party strife ; the next, with strange 
inconsistency, eulogizing him as the embodiment of patriotism ; — as 
though they, in their ignorance, knew aught of all the secret springs 
of action, all the well-balanced interests, " wheels within wheels,** 
which move the complicated machine of civil government ! Miserable, 
indeed, is the condition of that people which is guided by such 
wretched advisers. 

With no idea of the true spirit of liberty, no notion of its mode of 
action or of the means of its preservation among themselves, they mis- 
take lawlessness for- freedom, and regard justice as tyranny ; impatient 
of the authority which themselves have sanctioned, they trample upon 
all tokens of restraint, and making themselves the receptacle of su- 
preme power, they proceed to the execution of their own will, uncon- 
trollable because irresponsible, *' in their zeal for the goddess, adoring 
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but the idol.'* There are those now living who well remember the 
events of those terrible Three Days in France, and all may learn from 
their history that power suddenly consigned to the multitude always 
vents itself in blood-thirsty persecution. 

There seems to be, in some portions of our community, a strong ten- 
dency towards the incipient stages of such a condition of affairs. Not 
that this tendency exhibits itself in the agitation of those great politi- 
cal questions, which from time to time are discussed in our national 
councils. It is well that these questions should be agitated — well that 
the mass of the people should become acquainted with subjects of such 
vital importance, so far as the nature of the case will allow ; yet it 
must be remembered that these subjects involve a thousand considerm^ 
tions which would never occur to any but those well versed in affairs 
of state ; and it will consequently be seen that when the ignorant and 
illiterate set themselves up as oracles of wisdom, professing to know 
more than those who have made legislation their study, vituperation 
and abuse will usurp the place of argument, and the want of reason 
will be amply compensated by the abundance of acrimony. It is a 
question of some importance where all this hostility is at last to end, 
and the eye that descries danger in the rising storm is at least not de- 
serving of ridicule. 

At all events, no harm can arise from an investigation of the sources 
from which evil is apprehended. If the apprehension is unfounded^ 
no one can object to the inquiry ; if there is reason for it, it will thus 
be discovered, and a knowledge of the reason may suggest a remedy. 
Independently, then, of the great political considerations which have 
already been alluded to, there are other circmnstances which may well 
excite the anxiety and indignation of the peaceably disposed^ — circum- 
stances which, from their mischievous tendency, call for the speedy 
exercise of a spirit of conservation. 

There is in every community a certain class of men whose delight 
it is to foment subjects of discontent. The sole object of their efforts 
is personal aggrandizement ; the pretext which they use is a zeal for 
the populace. Not inaptly termed *' levelers," they would do away 
with all those distinctions of honor and of office which superiority of 
industry or of intellect confers upon different individuals. In the place 
of those who occupy honorable statious, acquired by patriotic exertions, 
and maintained by the fruits of honest industry, they would exalt the 
votaries of meanness, poverty and ignorance. Exclaiming against the 
luxury, prodigality and licentiousness of the opulent, they would ex- 
asperate the poor against the rich— -the employed against the employer. 
Infusing into the minds of their followers a hatred of all the natural 
forms of society, and a thorough contempt for the maxims of human 
experience, they would imbue them with principles, the direct tenden- 
cy of which is corruption, spoliation, universal plunder. .They are well 
aware, too, of the ruinous condition to which they would reduce so- 
ciety. If not, they are incapacitated from seeing it solely by the blind 
frenzy of ambition. Most of them are deUherate villains — calculating 
calmly and coolly on the result of their iniquitona measures, and cany- 
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ing tbem out with a subtlety and careful discrimination that would do 
honor to a better cause. The passions of the multitude are the engine 
which is to work their exaltation ; and having called into action all the 
motives which usually influence men to deeds of crime, such as cupid- 
ity, avarice, unbounded licentiousness, they would let loose this wild 
array upon the advocates of law and order, thus kindling a strife which 
cannot eventuate in the prosperity of any one — a strife of Agrarianism, 
which a long experience has shown to be the most disastrous of all 
civil conflicts ; from which no result can be expected save massacre and 
confiscation — the natural results of the despotism of Democracy. 

Of all evils to which a nation can be exposed, this false profession 
of patriotism and philanthropy, for the accomplishment of criminal de- 
signs, is surely one of the greatest and most fatal. It makes virtue 
subservient to vice, rewards confidence with perfidy, causes the highest 
moral endowments of our nature to minister to the most profligate pur- 
poses of our ruin. The ignorant and illiterate are naturally prone to 
an innovating spirit ; and when influenced solely by the eagerness of 
curiosity, they are ever ready to give ear to new systems of polity. 
They know nothing of the difficulty of restoring an equilibrium which 
has once been disturbed ; and idly supposing any circumstances which 
possess the charm of novelty preferable to what is old and perhaps de- 
fective, they are willing to overthrow all the usages of society, to en- 
tangle mankind in the barbarism of civil contention, because, forsooth, 
from a chaos of civil elements, a new, and, consequently, a better sys- 
tem may hereafter arise. Much more will their fickle nature seek to 
gratify itself, if it can do so under the sacred sanction of patriotism and 
philanthropy. Their leaders and advisers may be profligate men — 
men actuated by selfish and unworthy motives. If they only possess 
a zeal for the public welfare — if they only clothe themselves with the 
specious cloak of hypocrisy — if they but combine with the malice of 
guilt the meanness of deception, they become at once zealous and high- 
minded patriots, and the multitude will follow them in their ambitious 
schemes, will re-echo their praises, will act as they direct, when op- 
portunity occurs. 

It is true, that the number of those who openly advocate doctrines of 
spoliation is comparatively trifling ; but those who insidiously strive to 
give currency to similar sentiments are by no means few. Besides, 
the tendency of such views is ever to spread. " The casual deliration 
of a few, by a mysterious reverberation, often becomes the frenzy of 
many ;" and so well calculated are these views to acquire favor, so well 
adapted are they to dazzle the vulgar, that the fickle nature of the 
populace finds in them the prospect of a sure and speedy gratification, 
and it will require but little to cause the irritation and excitement thus 
induced to break out, at length, in open insurrection. It is needless to 
attempt to expose the fallacy of those who pretend to believe in the 
possibility of an equal distribution of property. It is necessary, from 
the very nature of the case, that difference of capacity, difference of 
education, diflference of occupation and habit, should produce inequality 
in this respect. Mankind would not else be even gregarious : for this 
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inequality, creating the dependence of one upon another, the mutnai 
obligation of one to another, is the strongest bond which holds society 
together. Surely no elaborate argument is required, to show that ten- 
dencies like these must be regulated and controlled. Yet, it is said 
by the more violent of these would-be reformers, ** if difference of edu- 
cation creates inequality, let there be no such difference. It is incon- 
sistent with the true spirit of Democracy that any such difference should 
exist. Every citizen should receive the same degree of education witk 
every other. Thus, and thus only, can competition become fair— thns^ 
and thus only, can men obtain an equality of rights and privileges.** 
Of course, it is impossible — and the advocates of these sentiments are 
fully aware of it — that the laboring classes should receive the same 
degree of education with those who are not necessitated to obtain sub- 
sistence by manual labor. They can not exalt the standard of laborers 
to that of those who are able to spend their whole time in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Their professed object, therefore, is to reduce the 
standard of the latter to that of the former. They would do away with 
all the higher institutions of learning as nurseries of Aristocracy, dry 
up the fountains of literature and science, prohibit all supererogatoiy 
knowledge — thus establishing a state of mental degradation, of intel- 
lectual imbecility, which is utterly incompatible with the existence of 
a free and popular form of government. It would not be more ridicu- 
lous to compel men to eat the same sort of food, to wear the same style 
of clothing, or even to think exactly alike. 

Society would seem, from these reflections, to be fast verging to- 
ward a restless and disjointed condition. Old forms are losing their 
energy. Fanciful theories are fast gaining ground, and there seems to 
be a general readiness on the part of the people to engage in new and 
untried projects of social and individual amelioration. Men seem to 
grow forgetful of that law of our being which associates moral feelings 
and affections with external objects — ^which imparts to the outwajnd 
world some semblances of the feelings and emotions which exist with- 
in — which teaches that the natural objects with which we have been in 
some way connected, may become, as it were, a part and parcel of our^ 
selves — that the place of our birth, the home of our infancy, the graves 
of our fathers, are and ought to be objects of our affection and reverence, 
'* eloquent with the voices of our joys and sorrows." It is melancholy 
to feel that these ties, these local attachments, are daily and hourly bo- 
coming less regarded. Yet such is, indeed, the fact, and its conse- 
quences are greatly to be dreaded, especially in our own land. There 
is less here to connect the Present with the Past than exists in other 
lands. We can scarcely be said to possess a history. The dangers and 
trials of the first settlers, and the early struggles of the Revolution, are 
little thought of by the adventurous youth of modem times. They have 
no sympathy with the principles of their fathers — no interest in the 
events of the past. Impressed with a realizing sense of the maxim, 
**quisque sua fortune faber est^^ they look upon themselves as inde- 
pendent of all others, and early break away from the restraint of locid 
influences, to hurry forward, wi$h adveutonnis spirit, into some dark 
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Bnd shadowy Unknown, forgetful of all asaociations, all attachments, in 
their blind eagemei a for ** some new thing." Besides, the great body 
of the American people can not look back to the same common origin. 
They are not all brethren ; the bond of union which holds them to- 

g ether is externa], and penetrates not to the inward feehngs of the 
eart. Like the ocean, it is formed by the confluence of a thousand 
mighty streams, mingling together their individual currents ; yet, unlike 
the ocean waters, each stream preserves, in a measure, its individuality, 
and its course can be traced far back, distinct from all the rest. The 
descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers venerate the principles wbich led 
tkem to sacrifice physical for spiritual advantages ; they cherish with 
affectionate reverence the vestiges which they have lefl behind 
them. So, too, there are those who love to linger over the reminis- 
cences of a time when the good old Dutchman smoked his pipe in the 
chinmey corner, and mused with wonder on the innovations of his more 
active neighbors. And there are a hundred other similar ties, which 
bind similar communities to some central sphere, whose ipfluence is 
unfelt, unperceived by the nation at large. 

It would seem, then, that there are already elements enough at work 
in our national system to prevent, for a long time to come, a thorough 
and complete unity of sentiment and purpose in its different members. 
And although we have little to fear from the operation of such causes 
as these, causes which must of necessity grow less and less active, we 
should look with suspicion upon the introduction of any theory whose 
results, at all times doubtful, may in our circumstances be extremely 
dangerous. We should be careful how we sacrifice substantial ad- 
vantage for theoretical excellence. National advancement is conse- 
quent upon stability, rather than restlessness ; and that social structure 
will inevitably decline which is utterly dissevered from its early foun- 
dations. Like a tree of the forest, its shoots will wither and its leaves 
will fall, if the earth be torn from its roots, and they exposed to the at- 
tacks of violence. 

We have already alluded to some of the sources from which fears of 
disorganization may justly spring. Our allusions have been general, 
rather than particular, because it is from the general result of combined 
causes, rather than from the particular consequences of any single 
scheme, that danger is apprehended. Eruptions on the surface of the 
human frame evince the impurity and diseased state of the blood which 
circulates within. So outbreaks and convulsions in civil life, indicate 
a disturbed and unsettled state of public opinion ; and it is from the 
character and tendency of the public mind that we are to judge of the 
stability of our institutions. To give a proper direction and tone to 
public sentiment should be, then, the object of every patriot ; and when 
the American people learn to disregard the clamors of those who would 
fain see them involved in civil commotion — when they become assured, 
as they well may be, that the evils which infest our own body politic 
are as light and as few as those under which any government labors, 
the ship of State will move surely on, and the incumbrances which now 
retard its course will be worn away by the rapidity of its progress. 
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THRENEMA. 

Reader, do you sometimes feel a melancholy pleasure in looking 
back upon the past and making the friends of oUier days the compan- 
ions of your thoughts ? Do the recollections of scenes that are gone, 
and of friends who have fallen by your side, sometimes come in upon 
your soul with a power as but of yesterday ? Suffer me to attempt a 
transcript of the thoughts which have arisen, as one after another 
the hours of the night have been tolled by the shrill monitor above us. 
1 have sat here in the companionship of none but the beings of my 
own fancy, till now the twelfth note of the old time-teller is mingling 
with the echoes of its solemn-toned rival ; and I have felt that it was a 
pure and unselfish pleasure to surround myself with the ideal forms of 
departed friends, to dwell upon their virtues and live over again the 
hours which bound us together. In the intercourse of life it is diffi- 
cult to know how much of our gratification springs from mutual com- 
pliment, or, to use a plainer term, from mutual flattery ; but the chastened 
joys of remembrance are unmingled with any selfish feelings or desires. 

And do we not owe it to those who have been cut off while sharing 
with us in our hopes and our fears, to dwell with tenderness upon their 
untimely fate. The prizes of life once glittered before them, and 
when the cold hand of disease made them feel that they could never 
be theirs, when their star of hope went out in gloom, it was a consola- 
tion to believe that they should not be forgotten by the friends whose 
affection and confidence they had enjoyed. 

When the aged die, we know that their woric is done, and if well 
done, it has brought them its own reward. The business of their lives 
has been accomplished, and the results of their labors will remain to 
remind those who shall enjoy them, that they have lived and labored 
to some good purpose ; or, if they have failed to turn life to good ac- 
count, their opportunity is gone, and nothing can be hoped from the 
imbecility of age. In manhood, death seems a greater misfortune and 
more to be regretted, but the loss is not total ; the course of usefulness 
of a man in the height of his powers may be broken up, but not before 
he has given the world an earnest of what a lengthened life would 
have accomplished ; but when death comes to ooe in his early days, it 
finds him with the great business of life in prospect. As yet all has 
been preparation for an anticipated future, a process which goes pri- 
vately and noiselessly on, and if disease here cripple his energies, or 
death appear to snatch him from his work, he feels that all his high 
hopes and noble purposes are lost The only earthly consolation left, 
on which the parting soul can rely, is the thought that a few friends 
may sorrow over his blasted hopes, and perhaps pay the tribute of a 
tear to his memory. •••••••• 

A letter, soiled and worn, lies by me, which tells of one over whom 
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the gates of the grave are now closed. When I first met him he was 
entering upon studies preparatory to a College course. With extreme 
sensibility of feeling, and modest even to a fault, he shunned rather 
than sought the notice of his fellows. Obstacles such as few hare to 
contend with, had, for a long time, kept him from gratifying a strong 
desire to become a student and enjoy the privileges of a literary insti- 
tution ; and when these difficulties began to clear away, and the pros- 
pect to open before him for the realization of his hopes, he placed per- 
hi^M too much of his happiness in those pursuits to which he had 
wedded the affections of his heart. He seemed to love learning more 
for the pleasure he found in it, than for the advantages it might aAer^ 
wards afford in the acquisition of wealth or honor. 

He entered upon his new pursuits with all that liveliness of delight 
which is experienced only when long-cherished expectations are first 
realized. He had come from the vigorous employments of the field, 
and the change from active to sedentary life told fearfuUy upon his 
health. Unwilling to discover the symptoms of disease which others 
did not fail to observe, he completed his preparatory course with little 
interruption ; but now he could not longer shut his eyes to the startling 
fact that his physical energy was fast wasting away, nor could he al- 
together repress his misgivings in regard to the future. A short respite 
from study revived his spirits, and for the time improved his health ; 
but the prospect brightened only to grow yet more dark than before ; 
a few weeks spent in College discovered an alarming progress of dis- 
ease, but he still continued to discharge the duties imposed upon him. 
Day ailer day he obeyed the early summons, and went out from the 
damp walls of his sleeping room, to the morning exercises, literally 
drenched in chilling night-sweat; but he was taxing his wasting 
strength beyond endurance, and when yielding to the importunity o£ 
fiiends he was prevailed upon to suspend his studies, he did so, sus- 
taining himself with the hope that he should be able in a few weeks to 
resume them. He did resume them, but in a state of health scarcely 
better than when he left them. 

He knew his condition, but dared not acknowledge it to himself ; — 
he felt that if he gave over the prosecution of his plans, little would re- 
main to make life desirable, and with the fearful consequences in view, 
he determined to go on to the utmost limit of his strength. That limit 
was soon reached, and he relinquished forever the pursuits he had so 
ardently loved. 

Once he returned to visit the scenes where his fondest hopes were 
buried, and to look upon friends in the enjoyment of those privileges 
which could be his no more. It was painful to see him, as he listened 
to the merry laugh and looked upon the healthful forms of those with 
whom he had been associated, while the emotions so legible upon his 
features told that *he felt his own heart breaking within him. 

His acquaintances were few, but to that few he was ardently at- 
tached, and he lingered many days to enjoy their companionship ; not 
that he was incapable of appreciating the affection and kindness which 
;he knew he should meet at his home, but because he was about to 
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leave behind him those Mrith whom he felt the deepest sympathy. I 
saw him but a few days before he died ; he was weak and emaciated, 
but no one thought him so near his end as the event proved he was. 
A smile passed like a ripple over his wan features, but he turned his 
head to hide the gathering tear which told the grief he never spoke. 

A few days afler, I was startled with an invitation to his funeral ; it 
was a scene of real mourning — the father struggling to suppress his 
grief — the audible sobs of the mother — ^the tears and averted looks o^ 
relatives, and of the friends who had known and loved him who was 
now lying in the stillness of death before us, showed how deep is the 
mourner's sorrow. 

It was a cold and cheerless winter's day that we buried him ; the 
thick and chilly mist was settling over us as we lowered him into his 
narrow dwelling. I have since stood by his grave ; instead of the 
damp night gathering down upon the little hill where we laid him, the 
warm breath of spring was wasting around the fragrance of blossom- 
ing trees and opening flowers, and I thought, as I stood there, of Hal- 
leck's beautiful lines upon one more widely known, but not more ten- 
derly loved : 

** Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days ; 
None knew thee but to love thee. 
None named thee but to praiae." 

Reader, the above is no fancy sketch ; those who can turn their 
thoughts back through three years of College life, may remember an 
invalid student, of slender form, sharp features, and a dark quick eye, 
moving about these grounds with a faltering step : It was Reuben S. 
Blodget, the Jirst victim from the class of 47. 



IT IS MERRY AND FREE. 

It if merry and free on the open sea, 

Where the tumbling billows dash and bowl, 
But dearer to me is the greenwood tree, 

The tossing bough and the forest's growl ; 
Then over the Prairie, away, away ! 

What wave so swift as oar forest steeds? 
Away from our cabins at peep of day ! 

Away for the glades, where the wild deer feeds. 

At the wintry mom, when with drelfaig flow, 
The dancing blood in the keen air springs, 

We're up and away o'er the spaiUing mow, 
That under oor tread with musio iiDg& 
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How Um alvery mow-flakM flash ud fly, 
Fxom the iron lioofo that are fleet and atroiif ! 

The gray qaail ataita with her whiatling cry, 
And the pheasant whin as we pass along. 

And over our saddles while day is bright. 

We fliog the don deer and the prairie bird, 
^ And we thbk of the eyes that will dance in light. 

When the homeward tramp of our steeds is heard. 
Then huirah for the life of the woodman free. 

In his hat by the clearing, wide and rode. 
Though 'tis merry and free on the rolling sea. 

Oh give me the life of the green wild wood. a — «. 



" A SPIRITUAL CONFAB." 

« 

** Of all the several ways of beginning a tale, which are now in practice throngfaont 
the known world, I am confldeut my own is the beet ; — I'm sure it is the most reli- 
gious — for I begin with writing the first sentence, and trust to * high heaven* for the 
second.*' — ^TaisTAM Sbandt. 

Pleasant thoughts certainly are pleasant things, but pleasant 
thoughts, together with pleasant company, are even better still — while 
thrice happy is he who, in addition to both, can boast him of a pleasant 
temper. So thought I, one cold wintry night in December last, as I 
clambered up to the fourth story in ** Old South Middle,*' and safely 
deposited myself in my own room. Yes, said I to myself, I will en- 
joy this one night, even should I never see another. What boots it to 
be free, if we don't enjoy our freedom ? And, besides, I never yet 
" slept over" with an easy conscience, when I was not " half seas over" 
the night before. So come— come, then, thou rosy mom, and catch me 
napping if thou wilt. This will ensure pleasing fancies, said I, touch- 
ing at the same time a fatly-proportioned demijohn ; these, pointing to 
the cigars strewn over the table, might tempt old *' Stapleton" to quit his 
pipe ; my room-mate has gone to Derby, thanks be to heaven ! and what 
on earth is better than a social evening by oneself. So, first having 
duly arranged all things within arms-reach, and having safely deposit- 
ed, in one comer of the room, some fine editions of Scott, Voltaire and 
Macaulay, my favorite authors, as also a large copy of the '^ Illumi- 
nated Bible," I threw myself lazily into my large easy chair, and be- 
gan to stir vigorously the fire. Soon, however, a most suspicious 
looking tea-kettle commenced its simmering sound, which told, in well 
known accents, that all was ready ; and as the wind whistled without, 
and the snow-fiakes fell lightly against the window, I languidly lolled 
back, to enjoy the blessings of a quiet, tranquil, dreamy hour. 
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How long I remained in this state of delicious sensibility, my feel- 
ings acted upon only by those influences which shed such a charm 
around a winter evening, I cannot say. Neither can I tell how oflen 
I had so far aroused myself as to replenish my glass, renew my cigar, 
or add another portion from the above mentioned tea-ketHe. Yet, I 
well remember, that it was after 1 had again moistened my lips with 
the delightful beverage, and just as I was sending forth a fragrant whiff 
from a mild Havanna, the curling smoke of which seemed to wreath a 
heaven around my head, that a sudden rap at my door brought me to 
my senses. 

The exstatic moment at which I would have dropped asleep, had 
been anticipated, the delicious state of dreamy, shadowy, spiritual 
being, had been interrupted, and you may easily imagine, that it was 
in anything but a Christian tone that I exclaimed, '* The devil— come 
in.** 

My back was still turned, when the door opened, and my polite 
salutation was answered by a quaint nasal voice, that quietly remarked, 
** Nay, friend, I am not the devil." 

" Not, hey ! Well, who the thunder are you ?" cried I, still toolaz]r 
to turn, and feeling in no humor for quibbling about names. 

" That you shall know, friend — my name is Enoch — Enoch Still- 
boy ;" and as he spoke, he walked slowly around the table, and with- 
out awaiting a second bidding, seated himself upon the chair where, 
for the last half hour, my feet had been most skillfully perched. 

As my eyes fell upon the person who had thus forced himself upon 
me, I started back in utter horror. I was sure that he had been 
wronged in my first supposition — for never had I read, even in ro- 
mance, of devil habited as he was ; and yet, I was equally certain that 
he must be some one of his distant relatives. There he sat, with 
countenance stiff and formal as a pilgrim of the last century ; and yet, 
strange to say, a youthful expression was so blended with it, that, for 
my life, I knew not whether he was twenty or one hundred years of 
age. As for his dress, it corresponded almost exactly with that de- 
picted in an old engraving, hanging upon the wall, which represented 
a student during the time of President Stiles. His faded gown, of huge 
dimensions, fell loosely around him, reaching a little below his knee- 
buckles — a quakerish looking hat was slouched over his head — while 
a buff waistcoat, of a dingy yellow, peeped prudishly up from around 
his neck. His lower garments, like those worn by Peter Stuyvesant 
on state occasions, were gathered in broad plaits about his loins, and 
thence became, like genius, swollen with pride as they descended in 
position, until, finally, seeming unable to contain themselves, they 
spontaneously parted asunder, and clasped tightly his thighs for sup- 
port. Black silk stockings, displaying here and Uiere a hole, together 
with a heavy powdered wig, that seemed to have been last dressed 
when wigs went out of fashion, completed the singular costume. 
These appearances, which it has taken some time to relate, flashed 
through ray own mind in an instant, and involuntarily gazing upward at 
the old picture, I beheld his prototype before me. Even ** Dutch 
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courage" is not proof against all things ; and the thought of a prirate 
confab with a ghost — a spirit, or what not — is one of that number. In- 
deed, I began to have serious thoughts of permitting him to discuss the 
brandy alone^-of leaving him to his studies— of ordering him out of 
my room ; in fine, of doing, I know not what, when he suddenly chim- 
ed in — 

^* Never fear, sir — never fear ; be of good heart, * Revocaie ammoSf 
wutstumque timnrem tniuite,^ and I will explain to thee my coming." 

Had it been possible to have escaped without disturbing his medi- 
tations, I believe I should still have declined embarrassing him with 
my presence, notwithstanding his kind assurances. As it happened, 
however, I was fairly besieged ; so, making a merit of necessity, I con- 
tinued staring him directly in the face. 

^ I see, friend, you still fear," he continued, " and that you would 
even now avoid mc ; but cheer thee, sir — cheer thee ; for I, even as 
yourself, am but a harmless student. Yes, yes ; fifty years ago, and I, 
too, sat by yon dormar window, searching hard after knowledge ; yet 
now, I am an outcast, or rather, am a wanderer, as the GBdipus hath it — 
* iroXXo^ SoS^vi sX^ovra (ppwriSo^ irXavoi^.' " 

" What ! you here fifty years ago — wandering — in — in — Greek," I 
stammered forth ; my eyes the while gradually increasing in rotundity. 

" Yes, here — here within these very walls ; ay, and in liis very room, 
although it scarce seems, at present, the same it then was. Alas ! it 
now resembles more a juggler^s workshop—' nilfuit vnquam tarn du^ 
par sibi.* Yes, yes ; 1 well remember," he continued, after a slight 
pause, while his voice began to assume a melancholy tone, *' when, 
fifty years ago, I wandered forth from beneath those elms, disgraced 
in character for daring to stand with covered head ' Preside prmsente,* 
Yea, truly, it was a sore affront, and sore also was the penalty ; but 
my spirit waxed wroth, and in an evil hour I knew not humility." 

" And do you mean to say, that — that — that you have been suspend" 
ed for fifty years ?" I muttered forth in a scarce audible tone, at the 
same time eyeing wistfully the door. 

** So fate hath ordered it, my Socius ; and although I doubt not but 
that our beloved President would have absolved me, on his death-bed, 
yet I arrived not till his spirit had fioii\ n. Now, alas ! it is hopeless ; 
for lo ! ' A new king has arisen in Israel, who knows not Joseph.' " 

" By the powers, but you are a queer customer." 

" Ha ! queer, say you ? — and so I am queer ; but what matters it if I 
be ? — ^what though the outward man be odd, if the spirit be good and 
true ? Prithee, friend, shall we pray ?" 

'* Now, by all that's lively, old cock, an you go to smattering your 
pater nosters here, but Fll trounce you. Prayers, man ! Why, we have 
nad them twice every blessed day for the last two years — not to men- 
tion those on Sunday, thrown in by way of emphasis." 

I had scarce ceased speaking, when he broke out in a high, solemn 
and commanding tone— 

** Speak not disrespectfully, young man, of that which is yt)ur only 
safety. Speak not, in the lightness of thine heart, that whieh may be 
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thine eternal ruin ! Sneer on — sneer on, if thou likest ; yet never-~ 
never be thou wUty at the expense of thy soul's salvation." 

" Why, I didnH mean exactly that ; but" — 

** Peace ! I know what thou.wouldst say ; yet, can it be that thou 
art one of those who tread profanely such hallowed ground, and dese- 
crate this, the high altar of wisdom. Thy lips would be sealed, friend, 
with awe, could you but look back with me upon those who have pass- 
ed away. Ay, 'twas then, truly, a noble sight, to see a chosen band 
of goodly youths, firm in faith, and toiling together in the glorious strug- 
gle — strong minds striving for that knowledge that almost pas^eth un- 
derstanding, and bold, dauntless hearts, battling for the mastery ; and 
yet preparing themselves the while for the good work — ay, for the 
work profitable to the soul." 

And as he spoke, his small gray eye seemed to sparkle with unnatu- 
ral brilliancy — his countenance, as it became animated, assumed a stiU 
more youthful cast — ^his frame swelled with conscious pride, and the 
entire sinister expression, which had at first impressed me so unfavor- 
ably, gave place to an appearance of high and conscious integrity. 
The effect, too, upon myself, was scarce less surprising. His anima- 
tion had inspired me with confidence in his reality, and, strange as it 
may seem, I all at once felt myself as much attracted by his manner, 
ana in love with his person, as if he had been for the last year my own 
room-mate. 

" I say, friend Enoch," cried I, pushing, at the same time, the glass 
towards him, '* take something to warm you ; you'll find it the genuine 
brand, and I can recommend it from experience." Accordingly, I 
filled his glass with the rich, oily liquor, and passed it over to him, al- 
though, I must confess, I had my doubts, at the moment, whether a 
being of his nature would deign to indulge. To my utter astonishment, 
however, he quaffed it off as naturally as any of my roistering clase^ 
mates would have done, exclaiming, as he smacked his lips — 

'' Ah, truly, that was good — better even than beer of the first strike. 
And, now that I remember, verily it reminds me of a strange mixture 
that our kind old friend, the Dean, used to take daily, to cure his rheu- 
matics, as he called them. But I forgot to ask you, sir, whether 
Deans are as good now as they were of old ; and the Treasurer, too, 
does he continue to afford the choice feasts that he was wont to give 
fifty years ago, when term-bills became due ?" 

" What Deans ! — Treasurer — usury — twenty per Mn/.-^feasts," I 
atammered forth in a broken voice ; and then, perceiving his astonish- 
ment, immediately added, " By no means, friend — by no means ; we stu- 
dents — that is, we who attend college, take care of ourselves, and save 
the Faculty the trouble. Oddfish, man ! do you think that we, lads of — of 
spirit J of the present day, woul^ deign to eat where there was no li- 
cense, and where a stray exclamation or two might get us a warning ? 
Why, man alive, you are behind the age by half a century." 

" Behind the age ! — an exclamation ! Verily, friend, I fear me 
thine exclamations savor less of good than evil, and that even thy 
atudies are any thing but those that Tully speaks of, when he assures 
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nBf*H^c iiudia adoleseentiam aluntj seneetutem obhctant. SecundM 
res amantf adversis solatium et perfugium prabent ; deUetant dond, nam 
impediunt fans ; pemoctant nobiscumj peregrmantur, rustieantur,* " 

" Ah, friend, speak English, if you please. I know you are mum- 
bling something about rusticaiwn ; but though, heaven knows, I ham't 
got up a morning this term that I did not expect to be read out of the 
ranks before sunset, yet — still, I — I — am not to be laughed at — so speak 
English, if you please. Besides, Tully, as you call him, is not one oi 
my text books." 

'* What, sir ! and do you not now continue, as formerly, to practice 
the usagBy as well as the theory ^ of the Latin tongue ?" 

*' Why, you see, the truth is," replied I, with a slight shrug of the 
shoulder, " we think it sufficient, now-a-days, simply to get an insight 
into the language — that is, to become sufficiently versed in it to be able, 
with the aid of dictionary and grammar, to catch a glimpse of the 
meaning ; but the beauty — the classic style — the prosody, and all such 
humdrums, are now exploded. We leave all such things to those 
plodding dolts called scholars, who dig away at them as though 'twere 
their dinner. My chum, by the by, is one of them, and although, 
generally, a good kind of a fellow, yet he becomes horridly dull when 
he dons his Latin toga." 

^* In good sooth, sir, you are a most ungracious youth. Latin toga^ 
say you with a sneer ! Verily, sir, but it was different fifty years ago/ 
And pray what profit dost thou hope to reap from that smattering in- 
sight, as ye call it — from that precious skill of thine^ that detects here 
and there a passage, and even makes that, I dare say, sound like the 
jargon of a shaveling who knows only his Pax vobiscum? What 
wouldst" — 

" Stop, stop, friend ; not quite so fast, if you please. Your remark 
is, I confess, somewhat true ; but apply it, man — apply it. For my 
own part, I have a thorough contempt for all such antiquarian lore. 
Besides, you must know, sir, that men no longer act, as formerly, the 
part of old women, in keeping family secrets ; so, why push every thing 
else out of their brains by cramming Latin in ?" 

" Young man, can you tell me for what purpose you came here ?" he 
replied, in a harsh, grating tone. 

" In truth can I, old crusty, and that readily," replied I, '* for, as you 
might guess, it was through no free will of mine own that I came, 
but the old folks that sent me. They thought that I wanted polishing, 
and so here I came to get it. But, sir, to change the trumps, will yon 
be kind enough to point out the benefit a man of action derives from 
such studies ?" 

* In an old manuscript, made out in 1737, we find the following: 
" Orden of Yale College, chap. 14 — All ondeigraduatet, except freshmen, who ahall 
read Engliah into Greek, shall read some part of ye Old Testament out of Hefarsir 
into Greek in ye morning, and shall torn some part of ye New Testament out of ye 
English or Lattin into ye Greek att y time of rescita t iop s , before they begin torsaoiU 
ye prigin&l tongute," 
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" What ! and do you still cling to your baby-thoughts, like a mother 
to her first-bom ! Verily, friend, I could almost despise you. But 
no," and he lowered his voice, as if apparently speaking to himself, 
" no ! I should rather pity thee ; for ignorance never knows itself. 
Yea, I should even remember, that Thought is as eternal and inde- 
structible as matter, and that all pass through the same series of puny 
conceptions. Nor, again, should I forget, that even those who are 
highest, once prided themselves upon ideas which they now would teach 
others to discard. Yes, yes, friend," he exclaimed, tiuning full upon 
me, '*!, too, was once there, and even thought with you, as I blundered 
over my grammar to the village schoolmistress." 

" Well, sir, proceed," I muttered between my teeth, my anger be- 
ginning to rise at his contemptuous tone. 

" And do you, then, seriously ask the question ? Nay, I will not 
insult your own good sense by answering it ; but look abroad for your- 
self — look around you. What ranks your statesmen so high'above the 
bustling multitude — who can declaim equally as loud ? Ay, 'tis 
knowledge, friend — knowledge ! Wby is it that ye pay such court 
and honor to the man of letters ? Ay, 'tis his knowledge that ye won- 
der at. Yes, look — see, who stand in the high places of the syna- 
gogue, and have the care of both body and soul — if it be not those 
well versed in all the lore of the ancients, even to the unraveling the 
Coptic speech. Yes, yes, friend, believe it, 'tis knowledge makes the 
man—* Sapientia omnibus pr^BStat,' " 

" I have no doubt but you think so, Mr. Enoch, or whatever you are 
called ; but I tell you, sir, it's all trash — it's all humbug ; and as for 
your Latin, the only thing I ever heard worth a straw, and the only 
thing I could ever yet remember, was old Monsieur Plautus' dying 
speech — 

* Miser bomo est, qai ipse sibi, quod edit, querit, et id egre invenit : 
Sed ille ewi miserior, qui et SBgre querit, et nihil invenit : 
Ille miserimu'st, qui, quom esse cupit, quod edit, non habet' 

There, sir — there is Latin for you, and Latin worthy of the name." 

"Tut, tut, friend ; I see thy drift. Truly thou wouldst be thought a 
genius, and therefore despiseth what others make the most of. But 
genius never yet proved a glutton. Still, now I bethink me, thou 
mayest not be so faulty after all, for surely thou hast at thy tongue's 
end all the beauties of our mother language — all the chosen parts of 
the English classics. Is not this the reason why thou art so tender 
about intrusions upon thy brain ?" 

" Out of it again, sir — clean out. It is true, I can talk about them 
as long and as loud as any one, and, indeed, some of them I have even 
gone so far as to read — the * Tale of the Tub,' for instance. But you 
see, we have, now-a-days, ' Macaulay' in their stead ; and as he tells 
us what we aught to think about them, we save both time and trouble. 
By the by, you ought to read him — he's much better than * Mr. Shaks- 
peare,' and not half so much chopped up. The truth is, I do hate that 

VOL. zii. 3 
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way 'Billy' has of shuffling off on other men's backs whal he's 

ashamed to say himself." 

** And who is it, pray, that thus arranges your ideas ? Who did jcm 
say?" 

** Why, Macaulay, to be svre, and Wilson, and Smith, and Jeffrey, 
and Allison, and Talford — all splendid writers, too— splendid ! Seem 
to know every thing, and you can learn it all in less than no time. 
The fact is, there's where I get all my history ; and I found out the 
other day, from one of them, who was King Charles' cook's scsllioOy 
the which, I dare say, Hume never once mentions." 

" By my troth, friend, but I believe thee. Mention it ! No, not he, 
I'm sure. What a pity, too, that he did not ! for then, forsooth, thon 
might*st have read him." 

'* That's it — that's it ; exactly my idea. Why, you are improving 
fast— quite sensible that — and, moreover, I venture to assert, (although 
I havn't read it,) that his work is not half so charming as * Jesse's Court 
of England,' in which he speaks of the Dutchesses and their loves." 

^ No doubt, no doubt, I dare say ; but did it never strike thee, friend, 
what an inconsistent person thou art ? Did it never occur to you as 
passing strange, that one should stickle for his own way so vehement- 
ly, as thou dost, in e? ery thing else, and yet suffer himself to be led by 
the nose in his ideas about books, and statesmen, and facts ? Say, 
friend, did it never cross thy mind to inquire which was the greatest 
slave — be whose passions are restrained, or he whose thoughts are 
hectored over ?" 

*' By thunder ! I never thought of that. But what would we do 
without them ? For my own part, I never had an original idea in my 
life, and never expect to have, and yet, how to get along without them 
I can't see. I never even read a dispute, unless it is either borrowed, 
or taken verbatim from some book on the subject — so, how do you 
think I would keep up my reputation for smartness, if it was not for 
the Modern British Classics ?" 

** Thy reputation ! Verily, verily, a brave one it must be. Thy re- 
putation — God save us ! — for smartness, too ! Heaven forfend us ! 
Prithee, man, didst thou ever think ?" 

**Not exactly," replied I, with mouth agape, and anxiously awaiting 
some hints to be dropped as to the art. 

" Then, never attempt it, my most astute friend. Follow thou my 
advice ; and least of all, never bethink thee of books. For what will 
it profit thee, * O amice ignorante^ — what will it advantage thee, when 
others think so much better and cheaper. ' verts Phrygia, neque 
enim Phryges,' " 

" Precisely — exactly what I intended to say ; you have just taken 
the words out of my jnouth — all except the Latin. What do you say 
to clubbing together ? I do wish you were my room-mate — (take 
another glass)-^instead of that cnisty old chum of mine, who is eter- 
nally poking his old saws at me, and talking about study. Up with 
your tumbler, friend ; here's to Thomas Babbington Macaulay, the 
friend of th$ thoughtless,''^ 
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" And the fo(»l of the learned,'^ he added, in his quiet way, as a sneer 
settled upon his lip. 

" What ! into your sour crout again ? Come, come, now, be easy — 
let's try that over again. What say you ? Here's to my chum — may 
study be the death of him." 

*' Verily, friend, but I do admire thy chum most exceedingly. He 
is a wise man — a man of solid parts ; yea, a fellow of wit, of humor, 
of sobriety and taste, I dare be sworn, and I drink to his prosperity. 
Here's at you." 

And off he tossed it, finishing with a smack of the lip, that seemed 
to exclaim, *' de profundis clatnaviP As luck would have it, however, 
an extra flourish, which he attempted to execute as he took the glass 
from his mouth, gave his little Quakerish looking hat and wig a toss, 
which sent them across the room. At this instant, I opened my eyea, 
which had been shut tight while I drained the last drop from the gob- 
let, and lo ! to my utter wonderment, I saw suffusing his face a broad 
grin, which, having before seen, I could never forget. With one 
spring, I seized him by the collar, and giving a tug that sent the yel- 
low buttons, one and all, " to their final home," I exclaimed—" Why, 
chum — what the thunder ! — is this you ?" 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" and peal after peal of long, loud laughter was his 
only reply, for more than a minute. 

And you were only hoaxing me — no ghost, after all, hey ?" 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! None in the world — ha ! ha ! ha ! Only a joke— 
ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" And it was all fun you were af^er ?" 

" Nothing else intended — ha ! ha I" 

" And that stuff you were prating about, was all — all humbug?" 

" Yes, all humbug — mere moonshine." 

" Well ! ha ! ha ! Didn't I say so from the beginning t Wasn't I 
right, after all ? Besides, I rather guessed it was you, from the way 
you took to that," said I, pointing to the empty demijohn^ and wonder- 
ing the while whether that, too, was not mere nioonshine. 

At this moment the college clock began to strike, in its sullen man- 
ner, the hour of midnight ; and as the sound died away on the air, the 
wind moaned still more drearily without — the snow changed from its 
soft feathery flakes into hard pattering hail, and for once in my life, a 
feeling of a-w-e stole over me as I crept noiselessly to bed. The 
truth was, I had tampered with a spirit that would not " down." 
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THE HIDDEN MACHINERY OF CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Change may be safely predicated as the inherent quality of every 
thing, both material and immaterial. This visible world around us pre- 
sents a continual scene of transition from one state to another on the 
part of each and every one of its component elements. In like man- 
ner the principle finds as universal an operation in the phenomena of 
the moral world ; for the mind, each moment of its active existence, 
acknowledges its power, in that tide of thought and feeling, which is 
constantly pouring its variegated waters through the channels of con- 
sciousness. Life in man continues only so long as the particles com- 
posing his body are passing away from this to another state in nature. 
It may be said with equal truth, that '* the life of the mind subsists 
only by the succession of feeling after feeling."* In fine, the whole 
world, both physical and moral, as falling within the scope of both 
sense and reason, is one *' mighty system of changes." 

In analyzing this universal principle of unceasing change, we detect 
the cause of its operation in the imperfection and consequent dependeni 
nature of all created things, whether matter or mind ; the mode in 
which it operates is the topic we shall consider. 

The idea of change presupposes a subject and an object. To the 
former is given the name of cause ; the latter is termed effect. The 
mutual relation is that of antecedent and consequent — a power beinj^ 
supposed to reside with the one, and a susceptibility with the other. 
In this relation is founded the connection between cause and effect ; 
and when change is spoken of as a necessary quality of every thing, it 
is only a concise expression of the fact that a susceptibility resides in 
every thing for being influenced by a power foreign to itself. In the 
use of the term * every thing,' we would be understood to modify ita 
universality by the sole exception of the Deity. God changcth not ; 
for He is the great ^* I am that 1 am," absolutely independent of every 
foreign influence. To Him we must ultimately return as the great 
First Cause, back of which there exists none other, and which acts 
immediately by his own direct interposition, as well as mediately, 
through the established laws of nature, and the agency of animal life. 
Accordingly, we may include every influence whatsoever, that ope- 
rates in this world, under three general species of causality, viz : the 
Divine will, the agency of mind and animal life, and the laws, of na- 
ture. Aristotle, in his catalogue of the efficient causes of events, men- 
tions chance, in addition to the above. Nor was this belief peculiar to 
that philosopher. Previous to the light of Divine Revelation, the gen- 
erality of mankind invested chance with an imaginary importance, 
which has since happily vanished ; but believers in a Superintending 
Providence at all ages have detected the error of conceiving that the 
events of the world are left to themselves, as arguing an unconscious, 

* Browne. 
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or at least indifferent ruler of the Universe ; whereas, the operations 
of an overruling mind are to be traced by the intellectual eye, whither- 
soever it turns. Chance is found in modem vocabulary, as expressing 
only the operation of ynknovm secondary causes ; unattended by this 
idea, it is a mere negation — a thing without entity — a conception only 
of the imagination. 

The use of this word, therefore, in the sense of making any thing 
casual with respect to the Deity, must be pronounced impious. But 
owing to previous notions attached to the term, we employ it frequent- 
ly to designate secondary influences. Its use, with such a significa- 
tion, obviously involves no impropriety, and is required as a convenient 
mode of speech, when we would refer to events whereof the causes 
are either hidden in mystery or operate contrary to expectation. 

Such causes as the above constitute no small portion of those that 
act in the world. Reason and observation will support us in affirming 
that by far the greater part of the Machinery of Cause and Effect is 
hidden from the observation of human eye ; and, as a consequence, 
that change takes place more from chance, than from causes of which 
man does or can take cognizance. 

Human knowledge, at the best, is but limited^ and full of imperfec- 
tions, uncertainties, and seeming contradictions, so far as it does go. 
The mind is so constituted, that it overlooks in its widest scope a 
space, which is but a point in the boundless infinity of knowledge ; 
and yet so imperfect is the mental vision, even when employed upon 
this extremely limited field, that both the largest and the minutest ob- 
jects almost entirely escape observation ; a clear image is formed on 
the mind's retina of those only that constitute the medium between the 
two extremes. The intellect of man holds the same rank in the order 
of intelligent beings, that his body does in the extent of space. Both 
equally removed from the infinity of the great and the infinity of the 
small, occupy a midway place in creation. Reason is neither sufii- 
ciently comprehensive to grasp a truth of extreme magnitude, nor nice 
and delicate enough in its texture to seize upon the exceedingly minute. 
We have heard it likened by a homely, though truthful comparison, to 
a pair of tongs, whose arms open not wide enough to comprehend a 
house, nor fit together with sufficient accuracy to pick up a needje. 
Siich being the very limited nature of the human mind, vain indeed 
were it for man to hope to embrace within his vision at a bird's eye 
view, the whole of that boundless field of influences, which encircles 
all creation, and between whose most distant parts there exists an uni- 
versal sympathy. Here is represented the individual tendency of ev- 
ery event that has occurred since events first began to be. £very 
second, we may say, records an infinity of them ; for this portion of 
time has been sufficient for hundreds of millions of men to act deeds, 
speak words, and conceive thoughts. It has witnessed the entrance 
into this world of thousands of new spirits, and the departure out of it 
of as many others. Nature, with her ten thousand laws, has been so 
many causes, producing effects. From every one of these events em- 
anates a subtile secret influence — oftentimes the most powerful from 
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those apparently insignificant — and it all swells the boundaries of the 
field over which man would vainly claim the power of perfect vision. 
6uch is the history of one second only, and the world has lived six 
thousand years. The eye of short-sighted man is able to dwell mere- 
ly upon the little dot of the present, in the midst of this vast space ; 
even there he can recognize only causes of midway importance — the 
very great and the very small alike escape observation. How futile 
bis efforts to trace down through the vale of succeeding ages the true 
and entire influence of one single event in antiquity — take what one 
he may ! These individual influences, moreover, cross each other and 
become compound. No longer acting as single forces, they produce a 
resultant; this caps the climax of our confusion. With as much ap- 
proach to success might we endeavor to calculate the combined efTecl 
of the infinity of individual impulses that have caused matter to vibrate 
since the world's creation; here is human ingenuity defied. What 
was before a mystery now becomes perfect chaos, and we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the whole world, ourselves included, is un- 
der the control of causes unknown to all but God. We relinquish 
our claim to that which is the distinguishing prerogative of the Deity. 
Obviously, then, our acquaintance with the operation of cause and 
effect is extremely imperfect. Being limited by the boundaries of ob- 
servation and experience, its character is simply empiric. The frequency 
with which we are in the habit of attributing things to chance, bears 
witness to the vast number of secret influences at work around us. 
These influences proceed mostly from circumstances, over which we 
either have no control, or else if we have control, it is to no piurpose, 
inasmuch as we are unacquainted before hand, with their bearing upon 
coming events. Our estimate of their importance is based only upon 
their palpable relations with the future ; unless these relations are 
glaring, and often imless their character is immediate, the circumstances 
pass by unnoticed. The greatest events in history have owed their or- 
igin to causes, which were reckoned at the time too insignificant to 
meet with attention, or which, taking their rise in antiquity, had been 
silently accumulating force, until they burst upon the world with vol- 
canic violence. In revolutionary France, hidden fires had long been 
raging beneath the surface of society, and it required but a slight di- 
minution in the pressure of government to allow a vent for them. The 
birth of a Buonaparte at such a crisis in aflfairs, was an event proving 
a remarkable coincidence in destiny, for bringing about great ends. 
Some little incident, serving as a drop of water on the incipient flame 
that would otherwise wrap a city in conflagration, may prove a more 
powerful conservatist than an emperor's decree. 

— — — — " certarotna tanta 

Pulverifl extgui jacta compretM quieaceoL" 

Or, on the other hand, like a spark falling upon a magazine of powder, 
it has often created greater upheavings in the elements of society than 
the moot successful radicaUst. In the first case, man does not recog- 
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nize the preventire, because the firea were checked before they burst 
upon his view ; and in the second case, he attributes the world-rending 
consequences to some favorite theory of "general progress," that he 
"would hug in his conceit of mind. 

How false a test, then, do we apply to the importance of circum- 
stances ; we call them great, when their effects are immediate ; God 
judges of them by their relations with £temity. We turn our eyes to- 
ward those that glitter on the surface ; He regards them as important 
instruments of His will, none the less, because they operate under 
ground. It is His high prerogative to connect trifling causes with mo- 
mentous results, and thus overwhelm the vainly aspiring mind with 
confusion, and inculcate in all a sense of utter dependence. 

The discovery of America presents a continuous illustration of the 
truth of these remarks. Columbus was a man who may be said to 
have grown out of the times in which he lived, and to have owed to 
the influence of external circumstances, in a great measure, the origin 
of that idea, which he himself regarded as a supernatural gifl. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the fifteenth century was a strong pas- 
sion for geographical discovery, and the glory surrounding that age 
proceeds from the sudden glare of light which then burst upon the eyes 
of Europe. Happily for our race was Columbus bom in such an age : 
his naturally bold and original mind, nursed under infhiences stimu* 
lating to the most dormant, and enjoying an atmosphere of novelty and 
discovery, was strengthened to soar above old prejudices, and to ven- 
ture forth into domains of Truth before unvisited. His great idea was 
fostered, too, by gleams of knowledge accidentally reflected from other 
men's minds. 

Let us pursue this train of thought farther. A stranger, on foot, 
stopped at a Spanish convent to beg the pittance of a little bread and 
water. The prior, happening to pass by, was struck with his appear- 
ance, entered into conversation, and learned the particulars of his siory. 
That stranger was (>olumbus, and six years aflerwards, when covered 
with ignominy, he was sorrowfully leaving Spain, a messenger over- 
took him. The warm-hearted prior had eflfectually interceded with 
the pious Isabella, as her *' ghostly adviser ;" and to a friendship formed 
under circumstances so truly providential, have we reason to refer the 
discovery of America. How " big with fate" was the impulse of the 
monk to notice the poor wanderer ! Yet acted he calmly, and his heart 
beat none the quicker, though the destinies of unborn nations rested 
heavily upon him. Earth held its breath in suspense at such a con- 
jimcture of events. Again — had the winds of heaven visited those 
three frail, deckless barks, with the customary violence of the tropics, 
none would have returned to tell of a new world. How many ages 
would it not have required to rekindle that idea, thus rudely quenched, 
ere men had gazed upon its glory ! But these were circumstances, 
whose occurrence was not only possible, but even probable When 
we reflect upon the consequences to the world of an alternative, well 
may we tremble. 

Situations are frequent, where the future being involved in mystery. 
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we act indifferently, like men groping about in the dark, though on the 
one side be a precipice, and on the other the haven of our hopes. 
From the nature of the case all forethought is here useless. If the 
step is to be made in utter darkness, an hour's reflection can inform us 
no better, in what direction to make it, than the impube of the mo- 
ment. In cases like this, circumstances supply the impulse, and un- 
der their influence man unconsciously acts. Yet how momentous are 
often the results, into which he thus unknowingly plunges ! One more 
illustration from our former fruitful subject. A few days before the dis- 
covery of land, one or two birds had been observed to fly in a south- 
westerly direction, and Columbus was reluctantly induced by the prayers 
and threats of his companions, to change accordingly his course, which 
had hitherto been due west. Had this course remained unaltered, it 
would have carried him under the influence of the gulf-stream, at once 
to the Eastern coast of Florida, and the whole course of Spanish dis- 
covery would have been changed ; in all probability it would have ta- 
ken a direction along the Atlantic shores of North America, and a 
Spanish population have inherited the present territories of the United 
States. It is impossible to conceive of the particular results, but most 
certainly the history of America, so far as dependent on local causes, 
would have been altered ; and the history of the world, so far as 
shaped by America, would have experienced a radical change. And 
owing to what ? The uncertain flight of a few birds, as interpreted by 
sailors blinded through fear. A trivial cause, truly, for such moment- 
ous consequences ; but trivial only in our eyes, from not perceiving 
with prophetic ken its legitimate results in futurity. In the view of 
the Omniscient it is one of the grandest causes that He has ever made 
use of in the dealings of His providence with our race. 

This is not an isolated instance of the kind ; history is full of sim- 
ilar examples of causality, though, from their apparent insignificance, 
they too often pass by unnoticed and unrecorded. Doubtless, if we 
could trace events to their true origin, we should there discover some 
unheeded circumstance, upon which hinged the whole issue ; while 
all the flne-spun theories, and philosophical speculations of our histo- 
rians, would dwindle down into mere modifying circumstances. The 
Pilgrims — men destined to become in after ages the leaven of the 
Western world — were nearly equally divided during their deliberations 
in Holland, as to embarking for New England. The majority of a 
few votes among those plain, world-despised men, has set a ball in 
motion that shakes thrones, overturns nations, and sheds a hallowed 
influence of education and Christianity upon the remotest comers of 
our globe. The historian refers not these effects to the immorality of 
the Dutch nation, which we are told (Gov. Bradford) turned the bal- 
ance of divided opinion, and brought about this majority, but to the de- 
velopment of some general principles that he sees at work in the 
world. And it is'^meet that he should do so ; since it is impossible to 
know all the ten thousand circumstances connected by a positive ne- 
cessity with the occurrence of events, he must therefore search for 
causes of a different character. Yet the consideration of this truth 
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should take off the air of dogmatism that so oflen pervades histories^ 
as though the writer were an entire master of the subject. 

It is interesting to picture to ourselves the probable consequences 
of a different issue in events, where that issue hangs upon the acci- 
dental turn of a little circumstance, whose importance at the time is 
unknown. Many startling chapters might be written in this book of 
plausible results, and we need only alter a few facts, whose truth at 
first sight appears not worth insisting on, to make it true as Gospel 
record. These facts constitute the Unnoticed Eras* in History. The 
waters of the Tiber overflowing its banks was the preservation of the 
germ^ from which sprang the Eternal City. The happy expedient of 
the last of the Horatii, the valor of Codes, the tears of Volumnia, the 
cackling of the goose, the one day's delay of Hannibal, the disclosure 
of the Cataline conspiracy by a libertine to his mistress, were all cir- 
cumstances trifling in themselves, but of inconceivable importance, 
when viewed as so many connecting links in Destiny ; without each 
one of which being supplied, the rest of the chain, however perfect, 
would have proved unable to sustain the interests of Rome, and the 
fate of the world. The fall of unexpected snows covered Buona- 
parte's Russian campaign with disaster. The issue of Waterloo de- 
pended on the arrival of Blucher's reinforcement, which swollen riv- 
ers or unforeseen accidents might have delayed until too late for action ; 
and by how many other mere threads of circumstances can we con- 
ceive that the future history of Europe hung suspended on that occa- 
sion ! 

It is a matter of frequent occurrence, that the deepest laid plans of 
an energetic statesman come to nought, and the measures of blockheads 
meet with success. Wisdom must often " to the kennell," while stu- 
pid effrontery " stands by the fire." This results from the impossibil- 
ity of making calculations to meet the actions and reactions in that in- 
visible chain of influences which interlinks all things together, with- 
out either our knowledge or will. Thus is a connection established 
between the prince on the throne and the boot-black, or man in the gut* 
ter. Political events are more or less attributable to the vibrations in 
this concatenation of society so unseen as to baffle all human pru- 
dence. Cardinal Bemis, on being asked the cause of his banishment, 
is represented as philosophizing in the following strain on the instabil- 
ity of Fortune : " I have traced to its source the stream that swept me 
from the throne ; and at the source there sat a common suttler girl, the 



* The reader, who has become intereeted in this train of thought, is referred to an 
article under the above title, in Vol. XI, of this Magazine, where the snbject is illus- 
trated by a variety of historical erenta, tastefully selected and disposed of. " A spi- 
der's most attenuated thread across the mouth of the cave that concealed Mahom- 
med,'* observes the author, « became a strong link in the adamantine chain of Desti- 
ny." Had the issue of the battle between Charles Martel and the Moslem host been 
different, ** we should have been wearing turbans instead of hats, and combed out 
beards instead of sbtviDgthem.** 
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arbiter of my fortunes, whose ill graces I had the misfortune to incur. 
A drunken stable boy, who wanted to marry her, was dismissed from 
my service. She fell at my feet and entreated pardon for the red- 
nosed bridegroom ; I repelled the request. She ran to her special 
protector, a young lieutenant of the guards ; and he to the wife of the 
Comptroller General. The latter was induced to speak to me ; I did 
not listen to the application. He, incensed thereat, complained of me 
to his mistress, a chambermaid of the Marchioness de Pompadour. 
She said heaven knows what of me to the Marchioness — the Mar- 
chioness heaven knows what to the King — in short, I received a most 
gracious letter, in which it was intimated that I might chai\ge my 
abode in France for whatever country might be most agreeable." In 
ancient times it was said that Athens governed Greece, Themistocles 
Kovomed Athens, his wife Themistocles, and his son his wife ; so 
that a youth's whims were felt throughout the length and breadth of 
Greece. 

This subject becomes invested with still more wonderful and start- 
ling interest, when we consider the extent of its application with re- 
ference to individuals. Indeed, so forcibly is the mind struck with the 
extreme latitude of the principle of " secret influences," that, judging 
from the effects of known causes, it becomes a question, problematical 
to say the least, whether the whole of that diflerence in mind and char- 
acter which we observe in those around us, cannot be sufficiently ac- 
counted for as the effect of the comparatively infinite number of un- 
known causes. It is a rule in reasoning, not to attribute to Nature 
what can be explained on philosophical principles ; and on this argu- 
ment have disbelievers in natural distinctions rested their opinions. 
On second sight, however, it must be seen, that though the rule be 
just, the present case does not allow of its application ; for, admitting 
that a diflerence in external circumstances may be adequate to produce 
the variety in mind and character, yet has it no power to cause that 
corresponding variety in physical development, which is more or less 
attendant upon the former. So far as we credit phrenology, we ac- 
knowledge an original mental diflerence between men, as they come 
from the hand of their Maker. The tell-tale face discloses to the ex- 
perienced eye the workings of the soul behind it, as with but half- 
smothered light it illumines the features with animation, and betrays its 
character in the countenance, through which it would find expression. 
From the mysterious connection that is known to exist between the 
material and the immaterial in our constitution, it seems to be a [Physi- 
cal necessity that diflerent minds should be encased in diflerent 
moulds. The expansive or low forehead ; the fuUy or slightly devel- 
oped posterior portion of the head ; the eye — deep set, and flashing the 
transmissions of the gem within, or mild, tender and blue ; the mouth — 
" wreathed in smiles," or curled with a perpetual sneer — lips com- 
pressed, or vacillating with every feeling ; are all indices of innate 
qualities of soul, and types set up by nature, faintly to shadow forth the 
veiled realities within. 

But, whether or not the influence of circumstances be sufficient to 
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account for the whole of this difference, observable among mankind, 
certain it is, that in this way can be explained a great part oT it. The 
original, individualizing principles of our nature, if such, indeed, there 
be, must necessarily become so thoroughly remodeled by a life- 
time's subjection to the action of this all-pervading power, that when 
an old man comes to die, it appears as though no traces would be 
found of his primitive cast of mind. One of the broadest channels 
through which change pours a torrent of influence to effect this, con- 
sists in that quality of the human mind, termed association, by which 
different objects are connected together by a hidden bond, and one 
thought passing through the intellect, opens an avenue for the entrance 
of others. In each man's world of thought, but few ideas stand dis- 
tinct by themselves. The rest, in the origin and course of their ex- 
istence, have become involved in some tissue of accompanying thought ; 
and so general is the action of affinity, as they repose together in the 
brain, that when we would draw forth one, we almost invariably find 
it connected with a long train of others. The process of this connec- 
tion is unseen, and made manifest only by its effects. Man neither 
pretends, nor is, to any extent, able to regulate its operations. The 
consequence is, that a multiplicity of ideas, by a kind of necessity, en- 
ter the mind, in the selection of which he has no part. When we re- 
flect, then, how large a proportion of our thoughts visit us through this 
inlet of association, and how little our wills have to do with the forma- 
tion of these associations, we must be struck with the broad sphere 
that is here given to the operation of chance in the determining of 
human character. 

The truths, with respect to casual circumstances, which have al- 
ready been commented upon, as applicable to the course of events at 
large, obtain also in the lives of individuals, and present themselves the 
more clearly, because each man has only to consult his own experi- 
ence in order to realize the fact. When reverting to our previous 
lives, we recall to the memory how, from causes either utterly beyond 
our control, or esteemed trivial, and acted upon as such, have emanated 
consequences involving our well-being in both this world and the next, 
the mind feels crushed under a sense of the weakness of its own re- 
sources, and its dependence on what is extraneous. Never were 
friendships formed by any previous determination ; yet the mutual in- 
fluence of two minds, in such a state, passes all our conception. To 
some unlooked-for incident does well nigh every one trace having 
caught in his heart the seeds of Divine Truth, whose fruit is to be life 
everlasting. Such is the connection between the mind within and the 
world without, that all the objects of sense and sight in the latter, with 
which the former becomes conversant, leave each their own trace to- 
ward writing out final character. The circumstances of climate and 
natural scenery, are rife with influence, either to freeze up or open the 
wells of feeling in the bosom of man — either to smother or enkindle 
the sparks of grandeur in his soul. No event is so fleeting as not to 
cast an abiding image on the mirror of his mind — ^no influence so 
slight, as not to touch strings in his heart that will vibrate throughout 
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etf^rnity. What these events and influences are, accident only de- 
termines. Man*8 part is passive— often unconscious. Sleeping or 
waking, we hear not the airy footsteps of the secret influences that, 
like so many ministering spirits of His will, the Superintending Mind 
employs as links in the great chain of cause and effect. They whisper 
in our ears the startling secrecies of dreams, and conduct us through the 
" mysteries of waking vision." At one time, as the phantom of wealth, 
they throw a golden hue about us ; at another time, assuming the form 
of love, or ambition, we are led captives of fate, and parts of a grand 
system of means, whose ultimate end is the glory of God. What a 
glorious day will that one be, when, with a vision refined from the 
grossness of materiality, we shall scan the entire field of influences, — 
Grod shall justify His providence to the minutest event, and the whole 
universe will break forth in one burst of admiration and praise to the 
Omniscient ! 

In fine, so hidden from our eyes are the undercurrents that toss us 
about on the ocean of life, that many men, feeling their inability to con- 
trol their destinies, have subsided into the listlessness of Fatalism. 
This is the religion of despair. But how cheering is the thought to the 
Christian, that £ere is a Divinity which '* shapes our ends," whose in- 
telligence hath numbered the hairs of our heads, who impersonates infi- 
nite power employed by infinite goodness, and causes all things to work 
together for good to them that love him. Though circumstance weave 
the woof of fate, yet it is but a spindle in His hand, forming the check- 
ered web of life as He has predestined. Our duty, and the true philos- 
ophy of living, consist in this, that, guarded alike from the rocks of pre- 
sumptuous self-reliance, and the mazes of desponding Fatalism on the 
broad sea of life, we choose the midway path of energy y tempered hy 
humility and trust. 



SONG OF THE DEWDROP. 



When leaf and flower are sleeping. 

And closed is mortal eye ; 
When only stars are keeping 

The night-watch in the sky ; 
And often through the quiet air. 

Like call of sentinel, 
Bursts suddenly the meteor^s glare, 

Proclaiming, " All is well ;" 
When in the glen the fairies meet, 

Or on the velvet lawn. 
And tread the dance with airy feet, 

Till oockcrow hailf the dawn,— 



Then, silently descending 

Where night has thrown her robe, 
My form of spirit blending 

In one pure, pearly globe, 
I nestle in the greenwood bowers, 

Beneath the spreading trees, 
And give new fragrance to the flowenH— 

New freshness to the breeze ; 
Within the lily's cup I creep. 

On footstalk waving high, 
And there in fragrant chamber sleep, 

Rocked by the ni^t-wind's sigh. 
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Or, where the flow'rets, foiling. 

Lie parched by noonday blaze. 
There, sweetest balm exhaling, 

Their droopiDg heade I rain. 
Upon the woodbine*! cell I rect. 

And bid it droop no more ; 
Or, folded in the roee'a breast, 

Its fading bloom restore. 
Thus, through the silent night, I add 

New life to all the scene ; 
My balmy kiss makes nature glad 

With hue of deeper green. 

And when the dawn is breakfaig 

The eastern hills along. 
And woodland choirs, awaking, 

Pour forth their matin song ; 
HVlien purple blush on eastern cloud 

Foretells the rising sun ; 
And watchful fowl, with clarion loud, 

Proclaims the day begun ; — 
Then every bush, and every stem, 

Is fringed with dewdrops bright — 
On every leaf, a sparkling gem 

Hangs glittering in the light 

But when the sun is sweeping 
The morning clouds away. 

And through the night -mists peeping, 
Pours down a warmer ray — 

Again my crystal form I change, 
And wafted on the air, 



Beyond the skylark's utmost range, 

I meet my nsters there. 
And tliere we sport on zephyr's wing, 

In light and airy form ; 
Or m the tempest gathering 

We ride upon the storm. 

From setting sun, at even. 

We catch the latest beams. 
And spreading o'er the heaven 

A purple glory gleams. 
O'er all the sky we cast a shrond 

Of black and murky night ; 
And paint the rainbow on the cloud 

In the returning light 
Again we seek the thimting earth 

In gently falling shower ; 
Or give the stormy lightning birth« 

And wield its wrathful power. 

We drop upon the ocean. 

And roam the waters wide, 
Or rock with gentle motion 

Upon its swelling tide. 
We sparkle on the wavelet's crest. 

When light winds whisper low. 
And ride upon the billow's breast, 

When angry tempests blow. 
We chase each other on the waive, 

And dash upon the strand ; 
The bleak and sunny shore we lave, 
I And die upon the sand. 



MAGNALIA PEDESTRIA; 

Oft, 
LEAVES FROM A PEDESTRIAN'S NOTE BOOK. 

Reader — gentle or 8iinide--<lear or cheap— respected, or with no 
spectacles at all — frown not on this feeble attempt to amuse your fan- 
cy, or beguile your ' tedious hours ;' and if, after perusing with inverted 
nostrils, curled lip, and knotted brow, these humble pages, you find 
them, like the barren fig-tree, nought but ' leaves'— i/ry leaves— Joii'l 
denounce me for soiling the virgin purity of the immaculate paper, bal 
reflect, and solace yourself with the reflection, that " if I hadn't done 
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it, somebody else would." Accept, then, these "Leaves," (don*t call 
them leavings,) " from a Pedestrian's Note Book." We can't say, 
strictly speaking, that we had a " Note Book :" the simple truth is, that 
we hadn't any. Yet, as this furnishing the public with " Scraps from 
my Portfolio," " Leaves from my Note Book," and other private etce- 
teras, is a very fashionable, and therefore a very agreeable thing ; of 
course such a pattern of humility as *' we," will be pardoned for this 
pleasing fiction. Attend, then, to the relation of some adventures, 

" Qneque ipse mberrima vidl 
Et quoram pan magna fui." 

I beg one favor, my friend ! Should I (to use a beautiful metaphor) 
tread, with my rough pedestrian foot, on your intellectual corns, or 
should I become too pungent for your cultivated sense, forgive my heed- 
less injury. 

" Nunc favete auribus," and in those last named articles " go your 
length." ril tell you some stories, part fancy and part fact, of the 
* highways and byways' of a pedestrian life. If you wish to read po- 
etry on the subject, go to Wordsworth — to anybody, but don't come to 
me ; if you wish to read what I'm going to write — why, read it. Now 
for it. 

THE PEPARTURE. 

One " brightro-symor-ning" I took up my — ^boots, and put them on. 
" Fudge," you say. But stop, my dear sir ! have you never heard that 
" order is Heaven's first law" ? Nothing should be done without or- 
der ! Now, had you held your peace, we should have gone faster — 
80 learn wisdom for the future. Of course I put on my boots— why 
shouldn't I ? Do you think that a man of polish is to go without boots 
(of polish) because you don't like to read about it ? Oh ! my country ! 
my country ! If such ruthless invaders of all that is beautiful in Na- 
ture are allowed to attack thy peace, what evils have we not to fear 
for thee ! Having donned our ' trotter cases,' we took our departure 
from the ' scenes of our childhood' in a very serious frame of mind. 
Such was our departure. " Our, our ? Who's we ? who did you go 
with ?" Ah ! sir, you don't recollect! System, sir, system. 

MY COMPANION. 

My fellow traveler was a man, who would, by some, have been con- 
sidered as varying slightly from his usual stature, while more practised 
observers might have dissented from this opinion. His nose was cast 
.in a massive mould, and the beautifully chiseled lip, mouth, and chin, 
Btrikingly reminded one of the exquisite statuary of Ancient Egypt. 

Shall we tell you his name ? The name known in every civilized 
country on the face of the earth, as that of the intelligent, refined gen- 
tleman, who combines in his own person more graces of beauty, more 
accomplishments in art, than any one living ? 
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The name of this genUeman is ,* known in every quarter 

of the globe, as the name of the accurate scholar, the munificent phi- 
lanthropist, the perfect man. '* Superat capite et cervicibus altis." 

Are you fond of poetry, kind reader ? Then slake your thirst for 
the waters of Helicon, by a copious draught from the gushing spring 
which we discovered on " the big rock on Holyoke's heights." The 
poetry was written by some forlorn being, who styles Aim, her, or tiself, 
" a lover of Nature." Surely he's an ardent lover, very ; the thoughts 
show a sublime enthusiasm that's perfectly indescribable. We give 
you the effusion of this limpid spring, " verbatim, literatim, et punctU'- 
atim." Read and wonder : i 

*< From the big rock on Holyoke's heifrhts, 

wee Sl many othen found much delight 
From its lofty sumit we viewed the 

spacious vale, & with our lungs the 
pure air inhaled. O what a sight 

O what a work is there beheld on 
holyokes height, Tis not of Man, 

Tis not of Beauty Tis the work of 
our Creator God. 
The Author of nature. The 

Source of every hiessinfr. 

You will perceive that the author has the same devout habit of mind 
that many other great poets of our language are said to possess. Why 
may we not now indulge in hopes for the improvement and elevatioa 
of sacred song ? 

CANINE CURIOSITY. 

We don't propose, reader, kind, of course, (not kind o* coarse,) Xo 
entertain you with a disquisition on the natural history of the useful 
quadrupeds, yclept dogs. That isn't our purpose. " What, then, is 
it ?" Oh ! mortal ! had you the penetration of a — (0 Dii Deeque, for 
a simile !) — a toasting-fork, you dready would have discovered, with 
exact minuteness, the subject of this ' Leaf,' and would have traced, 
with philosophic eye, its relations to individual happiness, and the wel- 
fare of the human race. Since you're not a toasting-fork, I am con- 
strained to give a minute account of what took place at the — — • ho- 
tel. Now for the story — ahem ! In the spacious bar-room of the 

• A more particular description of the personal appearance of Mr. , wiD 
be found in the ** Ladies' and Gentlemen's Magazine of Fashion, Literature, and the 
Fme Arts/* for the months of Jan., Feb., March, April, May, June, July, Aug , Sept, 
Oct, Nov., and Dec, 1845. Also in the' corresponding Nos. of the previous year. As 
will there be teen, Mr. is connected with some of the best families in Eng- 
land and on the continent The Count de is originally from the same aloek* 

while the beautiful and aooompUshed Luiy — — > h a near kinewonMun. 
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hotel in the beautiful Tillage of ■■, there was no dog, that we 
recollect. *' How was there any thing canine, then !" Stop, my dear 
sir ! Presume not on your own penetration, or I shall consider you, 
not a p-pp-y, but another quadruped — an 'E-got-ist. He ! he ! won't 
you keep silence afier that ? " As I was saying,** there was in that 
bar-room a cane, my ' private hickory,' endeared to me by faithful ser- 
Tice and cherished associations, for I cut it on " the big rock on Hol- 
yoke*s heights." The cane was there. " Mine host" of the ho- 
tel was also there. This very respectable personage, after informing 
the assembled company that in consequence of sundry applications of 
" legal suasion," it had become his fixed and unalterable determination 
to vend the '* striped pig," through all coming time, and after exhaust- 
ing his eloquence in maledictions upon the gentlemen who had endea- 
vored thus to ' persuade' him, laid profane nandd (not oaths) on my, 
my private hickory, and thus soliloquized : 

" This is one of 'em, one of the re-al cudgels ; jings ! how heavy it 
is ! I'd rather have no stick at all, than have that." " Pooty goo-ed 

land, where that growed !" chimed in another of the gentry of . 

'' A-bout len cauds t'the aiker, Ish'd thinkaintit ? How old is it ? les- 
see — one — two — three." How much longer the discussion would 
have continued, I* know not, had not the owner of the cane 

*< Risen, and with hideom outcry rushed between." 

That's MY cane, sir ! and it didnH grow on very good land ! It grew 
on " the big rock on Holyoke heights. Not a very good place for a 
cornfield, sir !" ( Caupo attonitus respondetf) No-ah-ura-no-Sir ! (Ex- 
eunt Pedestrii.) 

IMPIETY. 

Were you ever hungry ? Really hungry ? Not hungry, as are the 
mass of mankind, but awfully, desperately, savagely hmigry ? If you 
ever were, you're my man. If you never were, I'm sorry for you. 
You may cease to read, for though you read, you can form no proper 
conception of what is written. Listen, then, O hungry man, and thou, 
O ! — t'other one, go, imitate the example of the ancient painter, who 
ate an immoderate supper of raw pork, that he might be delighted with 
a vivid conception of the nightmare. Imitate his spirit ; don't eat the 
pork, but go without " wittles," for a day, aye, and a night too, and 
then, having walked two or three parasangs, you may profitably read. 
Come then, hungry one, imagine the learned — ^— • in your po- 
sition. See, as he seats himself at a well-spread table, how his eyes 
dilate with pleasure. See, how after roving from sweet to sweet, his 



* Those curious on this pouit, may refer to the *< Book of Fate." The seeond toI' 
mie of the abridged edition will be found to contain all necessary hifommtion with 
vagaid to this point Shoald any one, however, be desirous to make an aocnrate and 
minute investigttkm, they can consult the original aditioii, hi foor vols^ qtmrta- 
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eyes fasten tbeir stedhstf affectionate gaze upon one object. It is a 
pumpkin, or, to use the good downright yankee, a '* punkin*' pie. 

Listen ! you can almost hear the silent voice within, as it says in a 
transport of affection, '^ dulee decus meum." Such was the conduct, 
such the anticipations of . " But ah ! the spoiler came !" 

Seated at the same table with our Mr. , was a gentleman, 

who, to use the current phrase, ' had a brick in his hat.' Moreover, as 
you will see, the brick must have been of considerable dimensions and 
weight. After sundry maudlin evolutions, this ' top-heavy* gentleman 
began to consider, mentally, the utility of the ' small plate' which was 
furnished for his use. Ai\er some silent reflection, he became so 
strikingly convinced of the demerits of the small plate, that he ex- 
claimed, with the profanity of a pierate, ** D — n the small plate," (giv- 
ing it a toss,) " what's the use of it ?" 

The '* small plate," obedient to the laws of matter, described a par- 
abola, and alighted ' splosh,' directly in the centre of the object so 

dearly cherished by the affections of . Shocking impiety ! 

The beautiful result of the labor of the agriculturist, the mariner, the 
mechanic, the housemaid, lies a piel of ruins ; a pietiable calamity, 
truly. It would naturally be a source of overwhelming affliction to the 
sensitive mind of , yet he did not repien. Not he ! for af- 
flictions only purify noble minds, and give their excellencies new lustre. 



SOMETHING RACY. 



Were you ever too late for the cars ? You have been, hey ? Isn't 
it exhilarating? What a beautiful thrill it sends through all your 
faculties ! How much your delight is increased, when you happen to 
be only just too late ; so near early, that you're quite sure that the cars 
started before their time. Oh, it's nice — very ! But I mustn't dilate 
On this subject, though there's only one quite equal to it — and that is, 
the one we're going to write of A race with time is a very racy sub- 
ject, if well treated ! We'll tell you of a race against time. In a cer- 
tain place, there is a certain depot of a certain Railroad Co. On a 
oertain day, at a certain time in that certain day, certain individuals 
^(mrchased certain tickets of a certain ticket-master, for certain seats in 
« certain car of a certain train of cars, belonging to the certain Railroad 
0>. aforesaid. In the possession of the certain individuals aforesaid, 
there was a certain knapsack, which was not in their possession. 
Do you call that a paradox ? 'Tain't. It was in their possession, but 
they hadn't it with them. (There's where 1 haave you.) As the bell 
^f the locomotive attached to the cars aforesaid, was giving its last 
ding, ding-dong, it (not the bell) struck the minds of the travelers 
aforesaid, that the knapsack, containing all their worldly goods, or rather 
evils, (for it had nought but three dirty shirts. Sic.) was left in the bag- 
gage-room of the House ! The traveler who had the more ex- 
tended natural facilities for progress, forthwith darted off in quest of 
the treasure. You should have seen his speed. You would have 
thought him a Camilla in breeches, — 

fOL. zti. 5 
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^ Ilia Tel inUcUBMfetb per fiiiiuna Tolaiel 
Graroioa, nee teDerae cano laesiaet ahilafl : 
Vel mare per medium, flocta mspeoea tumenti. 
Ferret Her, celeree nee tingeret eqoore plantas." 

Soon tlie learned sees a pair of limbs, flitting through the depot, 

a la '* streak of lightning,'' and jumping hastily on the last car of the 

retreating train. Soon , who from the first had " smelt a rat," 

finds his fears confirmed and his expectations ratified. The cars, like 
the car of Juggernaut, rolled off on their iron track, crushing in their 

onward course the affections and hopes of that interesting couple, 

and myself. Mr. was the " fiscal agent ;" but, on the other hand, 

I had the wearing apparel of the company, which I have just described. 
Perhaps you'll say, ** that made you even." It may have done so, but 
I must confess I felt rather odd. Railroad companies, as you've prob- 
ably discovered, don't carry passengers for nothing. They even go so 
far as to provide, in every train of cars, a biped, (we can't always say 
more in his favor,) termed a conductor. Had I fallen into the hands of 
one of those, I even now shudder to think of what might have been my 
fate. But, thanks to my stars ! I had the good fortune to meet with a 
conductor who was a gentleman. " Ticket, sir," said he. " You 
must let me go on tickf sir," said I, relating my doleful story. *' All 
right, sir !" said he cheerfully, and on tick 1 went. He was a gentle- 
man, wasn't he ? O yes ! a most particular gentleman. I wish he 
was a razor-strop, so that there could be " a few more left of the same 
sort !" May thy shadow never be less, my friend ! — thy day be never 
darkened ! 

1 laughed " some," when I looked in the cars where was, and 

he wasn't there. I guess I did, a few. Didn't I ? " O no ! not in the 
least, by no means, certainly not !" Perhaps, after I lefl the cars, 
the woods didn't ring with laughter. Prchaps they did ! " And fur- 
ther the deponent saith not." 

** A BOAT ! A boat! TO CROSS THE FERRY !" 

Did you ever see a ?u)rse'ho&i ? Never ? Then go and find one, 
oh, ignoramus that thou art ! Aye, find one ; and having found it, see 
it, although it isn't a sea-boat. Look at its venerable quadrupeds, who, 
like wine, appear to grow better by age. Curiously inspect its com- 
plicated machinery ; and having thus made yourself a master of the 
subject, you will be able to form some idea of the appearance and con- 
dition of one that " we" saw, beached on the verdant shores of the Con- 
necticut. You've noticed — havn't you? — near these boats, a stake, 
(not steak,) remarkable neither for its accurate proportions, nor for its 
general beauty. You've seen the shining tin horn on that stake, and 
perhaps you've tried to blow it. It ** goes hard ;" don't it ? 

If you havnU noticed the stake, and havnU seen the horn, and havn't 
tried to blow it, we can inform you, that there are such stakes — that 
upon them are shining tin horns — and that these horns are hard to 
blow. They are — " they ain't nothin' else." As I said, we saw the 
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boat ; we saw, too, the stake and the horn, but we did not see the fer« 
lyman. Supposing our Charon to be at a distance, weseized and wind- 
ed ^*the mellow horn." After many contortions of countenance, and 
abundant redness of phiz, we extracted from " the mellow horn" a most 
unmellow "toot too-oo-oot, hoot-toot-ta-^o^.*' After one of us had 
** exhausted the subject" and his lun^s, the other tried his powers ; but 
still no ferryman came. We waited with the silence of despair, until 
just as we declared our intention of leaving the inhospitable shores, 
the ferryman appeared, as if by magic, before us ! " Where did you 
come from ?" was our uncourteous and abrupt interrogation. '' Here 
we've been blowing this horn of yours this half hour." " Yees, I 
heered ye. Ye dunno how t' blow that hawn very well." " Where did 
you come from ]" repeated we. " O, I've been down in the cabin, fix- 
in* the macheenry." Sure enough, the rascal had been, at his leisure, 
" down in the cabin, fixin' the macheenry," and amusing himself with 
our doleful moanings on his doleful '*hawn." He staid there, and 
heard us vent our impatience, until we expressed our determination to 
leave, and then appeared before us with the most entire unconcern ! 
Either because the " macheenry" was out of repair, or because the 
number of his passengers was insufficient for his larger crad, our Charon 
made known to us his purpose to transport us across the river — in a 
skiff. " You seddown thire, inside o' his legs," said he, pointing to a 
seat of very moderate elevation from the bottom of the boat. We com- 
plied with the direction, in a manner more accordant with its spirit 
than with its letter, by seating ourselves between (not inside) the legs 
of , which, like a pair of compasses, were outspread for our recep- 
tion. Our Charon then seated himself amidships, facing us, and " be- 
guiled the tedium of the way," by discoursing on various topics, in such 
a way as to impress our minds with the belief, that he was a ferry ex- 
traordinary man ! What a scene !* Around us was the water ; above 
us was the sky ; while underneath us was a seat, that wasn't extremely 
dry. 'Twas dry enough, though. Before us was a man, who may 
well be called the modern Charon ; fur, though he hadn't any beard, 
and wasn't particularly cross, still, he resembled him in the absolute 
sway that he exercised over his passengers, and in the fare which he 
exacted from them. We know nothing of the private history of this 
remarkable man ; and for this reason, we shall not attempt a sketch of 
his private life. We would merely suggest it as a reasonable conjec- 
ture, that the name of his spouse (if he have any) mDst be Rhoda. 
Don'nt you think I'm right ? 



It may be very refreshing to one's philanthropy to indulge the idea, 
that, though a person's outward appearance is unprepossessing, " a 
man's a man for a' that." Perhaps it is very comfortable to write 
" sarmints," to show how infallibly a gentleman is recognized by his 
manners and behavior, though his dress be ancient and uncouth. These 



• Yes, Uwat a " water scene.*' — Print Dev» 
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employments may be very agreeable — very edifying. We presume to 
say, that such is eminently Uieir character. It is possible, that they 
may tend to produce the greatest possible amount of happiness. Per- 
haps they do. But when a man comes to test these theories by the 
experience of actual life, his adventures are not always productive of 
the most unmingled enjoyment. Let a long-legged gentleman, (we be- 
lieve g^tlemen have legs,) wearing a jWMailed coat, and a '* shock- 
ing bad hat," and a ^^orMegg'd gentleman, wearing a long-tsiled coat, 
and a hat of the nature above described, go to a ** first-class hotel, where 
aloohol and tobacco are strictly excluded, and family prayers observed^ 
morning and evening," and 111 assure you, they will come out from that 
hospitable home for the traveler with tales very different from those 
with which they went in ! I may be mistaken ; but I think they will. 
Picture to yourselves one of two gentlemen, thus attired, in conversa- 
tion with the obliging bar — (we beg pardon !) — book'keepex of the ■ 

hotel. " What is the Railroad fare to ?" inquired the traveler. 

(Book-keeper,) " Twodlers twenty-five cents, sir, ahem ! (glancing at 
the gent's costume,) ur-a-um, in the Jirst class of cars, sir !" " Nuf 
sed," thought we, and sloped. 

'* I don't wish (as we once heard a temperance orator say) to pro- 
crastinate my remarks." We fain would tell you of 

** Most disastrous chances ; 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hairbreadth 'scapes." 

It would transport and almost kill you, dear reader, with pleasure, if we 
should tell you of our gum elastic bread, of our rhinoceros pie, of our 
acetate of milk. Much more surely would you be killed, if we should 

tell you how we fell in ; but we've no time, and perhaps you've 

no patience. Therefore, you won't be transported at present — you must 
be content with the knowledge of Botany Bay that can be found " in 
the books." If we've stimulated you to seek the sport (for sport it 
surely is) of a pedestrian ramble, we are satisfied. If we have failed 
to do that, we don't care much — 'twon't kill us. If you should go on 
a " predestinarian tower," and return dissatisfied, the worst punish- 
ment we wish. for you is, that you, like one we wot of, may be victim- 
ized as a particularly funny man, and be compelled to contribute 
** something light" for the Yaie Literary Magazine. 

" pUaKt^r Alcestis, 1. 394. 
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BISHOP HUGH LATIMER. 

Sermoni made by the ryghte Renerend father in God and conatant Matir of Jesua 
Cbriste, Maister Doctoar Hughe Latymer. Imprinted at London by John Day, dwel- 
lynge over AMeragate. Cum gratia & prinilegio Regie Maieatatia, per Septenniam* 
Anno, 156^ 

The Refonnation in England was of a peculiar character. A lust- 
ful, imperious, and fickle king, his nobility and parliament fast-bound 
by fear, the common people just casting from them the idols they had 
been taught to revere from childhood, and embracing the new faith, all 
combined against an hateful hierarchy, supported though it was by the 
omnipresent arm of Papal Rome, and the almost omnipotent power of 
Mammon. And the gold, which had attracted the lightning-like fury 
of the king, could not preserve itself from his consuming touch. The 
thunders of the Vatican echoed faintly over distant England. Lost in 
contemplating the starry eyes of Anne Boleyn, Henry VIII turned his 
back upon Rome to live in the glances of his fair mistress. Then fol- 
lowed that great quarrel between Pope and King, which severed the 
Anglican from the Roman Church. The suppression of monasteries 
and the rejection of certain cardinal doctrines in the old faith, was 
shortly followed by a furious persecution of the Protestants. Henry 
had caused his innocent queen to be executed on groundless suspicion 
of infidelity, and was about to raise Jane Seymour, a Catholic maid of 
honor, to the throne. Declaring the Scriptures, and the Apostolic, Ni- 
cene, and Athanasian creeds, to be the true standard of faith, — mon- 
grel doctrines which it suited the king alone to believe— he virtually 
made the whole nation heretics before himself, and vented his blind 
rage on every person who dared to differ openly from his decrees. 
Those were sad days for old England. The little remnant of Lollards, 
which had just begun to emerge from their hiding-places, were driven 
back into deeper fastnesses than before, or compelled to embrace the 
fatal stake. Protestants, who denied the real presence, and Catholics, 
who rejected the spiritual supremacy of the king, were burned in the 
same funeral piles. Men knew not what to do. The most courageous 
dared not rt^h upon certain death by avowing their real faith, and the 
slavish timelings who would fain believe with their royal conscience- 
keeper, were unable to follow the king through all his capricious wind- 
ings in religion. Both sects preserved a wise silence ; the great ma- 
jority shut up their Bibles and listened to Court Proclamations, for ar- 
ticles of belief. Still the persecution went on. From a slaughter 
market of cattle, Smithfield became a human butchering-field. The 
highways were deserted except by king's messengers, and bye-paths 
were traced out by officers of the Privy Council. Men walked by day 
with closed mouths and distrustful glances. The hunted Cadiolic, 
stealing over a deserted heath, stopped a moment by the gibbet, where 
a Lollard hung in chains, swinging heavily in the moaning wind, and 
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shuddered as he hastened on. And the gales which rushed over Eng- 
land could not lift the moral blackness enveloping it as with a mantle, 
or sweep away the thickly strown ashes of martyred saints. Thus the 
land mourned in sackcloth and ashes. 

In times like these, Bishop Latimer boldly declared the truth, and 
passed unscathed. Beloved by the common people, respected and 
feared by his despotic master, he lived during the reign of six kings, 
to die at last in honored old age at the hands of " the bloody queen." 
Let us look awhile in his life and writings upon one of those iron cha- 
racters, from which were moulded the Reformation and English Con- 
stitutional Liberty. 

Qlugh Latimer was bom in Leicestershire, about the year 1475, 
WeTind that in 1500, he graduated with honor at Christ's College, 
Cambridge, and was immediately appointed Preacher to his College, 
and Cross-bearer of the University. In these offices he soon distin- 
guished himself by a singular and fervid eloquence, and for a time, by 
file bitterest enmity to the new doctrines from Germany. But an 
hour's conversation with his friend, Bilney, the martyr, infused into his 
mind serious doubts of the correctness of his faith, and the close work- 
ings of a powerful intellect soon turned him to the Reformed belief. 
Deprived by his enemies of the license to preach, he began to hold 
meetings in the open air, and drew together such numerous audiences 
of the common people, nobility, and even the clergy, that he was sum- 
moned to defend himself before Cardinal Wolsev, at London. To 
the astonishment of all, who had heard the bold and iiery eloquence of 
Latimer, as he inveighed against the corruption of Mother Church, the 
charges against him were dismissed after a noble self-justification, and 
he was at once received into the favor of that magnificent prelate. 
Through Wolsey, he was presented to Henry VIII, and commanded 
to preach a sermon in the royal presence. Upon this occasion, his 
manly, sonorous style, and the daring blows he showered upon the dis- 
solute court and age, so well pleased the " bluff king'' that he granted 
him the royal protection, and faithfully continued it until a few years 
before his death. The rest of Latimer's long life more than fulfilled 
the promise of his youth. No preacher of the age possessed his pop- 
ularity. His immense influence, together with the position he occupied 
as a leader in the Reformation, shortly elevated him to the bishopric of 
Worcester. After the Six Articles had passed through Parliament, at 
the instance of Gardiner, he resigned his See, and was shortly after 
imprisoned in the Tower, until the accession of Edward VI. His lib- 
eration immediately followed, and he was again appointed to his former 
office, but refused on account of age and infirmities. The few re- 
maining years of his life were spent with his friend Cranmer, in stu- 
dious retirement and the composition of a few sermons, preached before 
the youthful and pious king. One of the first actions of Queen Mary 
was to condemn and execute the leaders of the Reformation, Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer. 

Among the ancient English Divines, Bishop Latimer was one of the 
most distinguished. He lived in an age when persecution raged high 
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against those who censured folly and vice ; yet, even in those stormy 
days, he found the land tilled with silken clergymen, or, as he himself 
styled them, '^ unpreaching prelates." At a time when poor England 
scarcely dared to weep under its oppression, he saw Parliament, the 
only mediator between tyrant and subject, groveling dastardly at 
Henry's feet. When the land was flooded with the wickedness that 
poured with frightful rapidity from a corrupt Court, he saw the ser- 
vants of the Most High bending abjectly before His self-proclaimed, 
licentious vicegerent. Then Latimer spoke to the people and their king. 
He knew the country's distress to be real. He knew that free limbs 
would not writhe and struggle against bonds of air. The people he 
addressed with no airy words, but portrayed their sufferings, under the 
dominion of Rome and its system, with his own rough, inimitable elo- 
quence. Latimer was no chooser of words. He dealt in facts, and 
ideas engendered by facts. This man was too earnest and truthful to 
say delicate things, or strike muflled blows, when the hydra was be- 
fore him. Latimer was no polisher of diamonds, but a miner in the 
earth. He was one of those who worked wonders. The people saw, 
that he who had risen from among them, was still of them, and they 
crowded with reverence around " Old Father Hugh,*' as they affec- 
tionately styled him. No stronger evidence of his convicting power 
can be found than the fact, that he repeatedly caused restitution of 
stolen goods to be made from unknown sources. In some cases, even, 
the reformation was accompanied by an open confession. With the 
state of the times before us, we can then forgive Latimer for deserting 
a literature which he would have adorned, and even applaud those 
harsh, scourging words of the powerful old Bishop. Among the fathers 
of our ancient letters, " pure wells of English, undefiled," Latimer was 
a fountain of medicinal waters, sparkling, bitter and healthful. Ful- 
ler's apology for him, is to the point. " Old Hugh Latimer — one who 
had lost more learning than many ever had who flout at his plain ser- 
mons ; though bis downright style was as necessary in that ignorant 
age, as it would be ridiculous in ours. Indeed, he condescended to 
people's capacity ; and many men unjustly count those low in learn- 
ing, who, indeed, do but stoop to their auditors. Let me see any of 
our sharp wits do that with the edge, which his bluntness did with the 
back of the knife, and persuade so many to restitution of stolen goods." 
Latimer's chief excellencies were firmness and intrepidity. Pass- 
ing over the events of his long life,- we mention a single instance, 
enough in itself to stamp the hero upon his character. On New Year's 
day, the king was accustomed to hold a levee, and receive presents of 
money from the spiritual dignitaries of the realm. The whole Court 
was assembled in the magnificent reception-room of the old palace. 
Upon the left of the king, sate the majestic Anne Boleyn, radiant in 
her queenly beauty. Scarcely distinguishable from her fellow maids 
of honor, stood the lovely and impassioned Jane Seymour, throwing a 
«oul of fire into every glance she darted upon her royal master. There, 
too, was proud Suffolk's heiress, the accomplished and ethereal Lady 
Jane Grey, exchanging with her old friend and tutor, the elegant Roger 
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Ascham, occasional smiles of intelligence, which clearly proved that 
the minds of both were wandering far beyond that scene of courtly 
magnificence. Upon the king's right, were the haughty nobles, Suf- 
folk, Norfolk and Surrey, with a crowd of turbulent lords by their side. 
And there, close to the throne itself, stood a hard-featured, grave and 
silent man, Thomas Cromwell, the eleve of Wolsey, the friend of 
Cranmer, the suppressor of monasteries under Henry VIII, the faith- 
ful servant of bad masters. Perhaps, at that instant, the aged Cardi- 
naPs dying voice rushed across his mind, speakinc: solemn warnings 
in the self-same aged, dying tones. But the Eighth Harry was true 
king even in that princely assemblage. His was the coarse face and 
expression of a sensualist; but all the monarch glared from those 
roused and tiger-hke eyes. The folding-doors are suddenly thrown 
open, and a richly laden train of ecclesiastics appear. At their head, 
was that soft-willed man. Archbishop Cranmer, wise minister to the 
king, and fickle Primate of all England. Then followed the wily 
Gardiner, the learned Tonstal, the savage Bonner, the pious Ridley, 
and a long train of stoled and crosiered Bishops. Each, as he paid his 
reverence to majesty, placed a purse of gold in the hands of the royal 
treasurer. At length, Latimer approached. Queen Anne Bole>7i 
graciously smiled on the fearless advocate of her claims before the 
private marriage was avowed. Henry's eyes sparkled, for Worcester 
was a rich See. Clothed with his common pulpit garments, and with 
the same soul in which he was wont to appear before his God, Lati- 
mer passed through the glittering maze of nobility into the presence of 
that haughty monarch, and without deigning a glance at the treasurer, 
and his massy pile of gold, placed into the very hands of the astonish- 
ed despot a Latin Testament, open and folded down to the passage, 
" Fornicatores et tiduheros judicabit Daminus" Courtiers, statesmen 
and warriors were electrified, and hastily drew back in fear from the 
king's indiscriminate fury. Henry himself was paralyzed. He rested 
his eyes a moment upon the book, and then glared them savagely oo 
his bold subject. Latimer had bent his knee to the king, but his eyes 
were raised to heaven. The tyrant dared not look upon the venerable 
and saintly form of the Bishop, in that lowly posture, and waving his 
hand, with a troubled face, dismissed the Court. Thus, the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester conquered the haughtiest monarch on earth. 
Thus, Hugh Latimer preached to his king. 

The martyr was naturally a faulty man ; but, like Luther, he rose 
above his passions, and wrought out of himself a Hero. Such men 
shall posterity most admire, for they recognize in them the highest rank 
of earthly nobleness. Such men does God most love, for they have 
come nearest to himself in the search for truth and its purifications. 
They have the truest idea of the Immutability of Right. Changing its 
form with circumstances. Right looks ever to the same thing, and ia 
ever the same essence. These are iron men of the iron age, who 
*' break, but never bend." Henry preceded Elizabeth, and by the law 
of civilization, the age of iron (when properly so termed) must always 
precede the age of gold. The rough mould gives form to the finer 
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metal ; and the sturdy, inflexible preachers, in the time of Henry Ylllt 
rudely fashioned the Reformation, which sprung into glowing life in the 
reign of Elizabeth. From ages of darkness and spiritual wrong, the 
Reformation has come down to us — not by starts and leaps, but slowly, 
mystically, and with the gliding motion of the gods : *' Vera incessu 
patuit dea.*^ 

The last scene of his life arrived in extreme old age. Latimer and 
Ridley were led to the stake, in front of Baliol College, Oxford. Learn- 
ing was sacrificed upon its own altar, and piety offered up as a grate- * 
ful oblation to Grod ! His last words were prophetical, and worthy of 
himself, — ^^ Be of good cheer, brother Ridley, and play the 

MAN : WE SHALL THIS DAY, BY God's GRACE, LIGHT SUCH A TORCH IN 

England, as I trust shall never be extinguished !*' Thus died 
Hugh Latimer, martyr and true prophet. 



REPORT OF A MEETING OF THE DEMOCRATIC CLUB. 

[It hu been a fixed rale, heretofore, with the conducton of this Magazine never to 
admit into its pages any thing which savors, in the remotest degree, of por^y politics — a 
rule which it is our intention strictly to observe. But there are individuaU in every 
sect and party who push to ultraism the principles which they profess, thus attaching 
reproach and odium to the better and more sensible portion of it These are fair game 
for the satirist Now we confess ourselves disciples of the laughing philosopher, De- 
mocritus, and can not forbear indulging our read^ with a Uttle merriment at the ex- 
pense of sundry fanatics, scattered here and there throughout one of the great parties 
of the day ; but, at the same time, we protest against a more extended application of 
this article than that to which we have alluded. In candor, we cannot undertake to 
pronounce the Democratic party, as a party, inferior in point of talent and respectabil- 
ity to its rival ; and truth obliges us to admit that there are absurdities maintained by 
individuals in the latter, as vulnerable to the shads of ridicule as those in the other 
An article upon the last named follies, having the same limitations, and written in the 
same style, witli equal point and spirit, would be as acceptable as this. We have 
deemed these remarks necessary, in order to prevent those who are too sensitive or too 
malicious to appreciate the intention of the writer, from misconstrubg our motives in 
publishing it — Eos. Maoazinx.] 

Mr. Stubbs took the chafar. The secretary, Mr. Sneakins, read the question for dis- 
cussion, viz. '* What are the obstacles which now oppose the progress of Democracy, 
and how are they to be removed?" 

Mr. Trumper rose to address the meeting. He said, he looked up- 
on their position as peculiarly a fortunate one — enjoying, as they were, 
the rich boon of freedom and equal rights, guaranteed to them by the 
sweat and blood of their forefathers, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the battle of New Orleans. But, because possessed of 
these inestimable privileges, they were not to sit idle, with their hands 
in their pockets, comparing their condition with that of the down- 
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trodden victim of British or Russian tyranny. They were not to im- 
agine that there was nothing for them to do ; though much had been 
done, still, much was undone. There were radical evils in the present 
constitution of society, which, if not remedied, would, in the end, be 
fatal to Democratic institutions. He was now about to bring one of 
these evils before the notice of the members. It had been justly ob- 
served that *' education is the natural antagonist of Democracy,'* — he 
would go farther, and assert, without fear of contradiction, that iaieni 
is the natural antagonist of Democracy. Every man of talent is a 
bom Aristocrat. Somebody, indeed, hsiid called all such *' nature's no- 
blemen." He would not dispute the propriety of the appellation. He 
would only say, that like all other noblemen, they were at war with the 
genius of free institutions. 'Twas absurd to talk of equality where 
such men are found. They would wind the People round their little 
fingers — they would get all the power into their own hands, and keep 
all the offices among themselves, without giving any to the Democracy. 
All history was full of warnings on this subject. These were the men 
who had done the most mischief in every age. He might enumerate 
hundreds, but he would mention only Caesar, and Cromwell, and Sir 
Robert Peel, and Daniel Webster. These were all men of talent — 
yet one subverted the liberties of his country, and made himself perpet- 
ual dictator — another got himself appointed Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth, and dissolved the Long Parliament, and slaughtered 
in cold blood thousands of men, women, and children, of the Emerald 
Isle, who make our most patriotic and Democratic citizens — a third got 
into his hands the government of England, and taxed the people to pay 
the interest on the National Debt, instead of repudiating it, as every 
true Democrat would have ddne — while the fourth would have sold his 
country for British gold, if the Democratic newspapers hadnH exposed 
and prevented him. This was what men of talent had done, and judging 
the future by the past, what would they not do ? Was it not, then, the 
duty of every Democrat to do all in his power to check the growth and 
destroy the influence of talent ? He had heard some inconsiderate 
persons declare that the greatest portion of the mind and talent of the 
country was in the Democracy. But the glorious edifice of popular 
supremacy was built upon no such sandy foundation. It was rather 
supported by the power of the mass and the might of numbers. For 
his part, he thanked heaven that he had no talent. He did not see 
what there was in natural abilities, which should make any one desire 
to possess them. Talent was an accidental distinction — it was no- 
thing which a man could acquire by his own unaided industry. Why, a 
man could no more determine how much talent he should have, Uian 
he could how much land his father should own, or how large a legacy 
a rich relation should die and leave him. But property was justly re- 
garded as anti-democratic. The poor man had as good a right to vote, 
or rather better, than the rich man. Yet wealth was, in his opinion, 
more Democratic than talent. For if a man didn't have wealth, he 
could go to work and get it, or if he couldn't get it by working, he 
might by begging, or stealing. But if a man wasnH bom with talent. 
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there was no use of doing any thing— he could get it neither by working, 
begging, nor stealing. He wondered how some very good democrats 
could profess a respect for natural genius. He trusted they would soon 
see their error, and come to regard talent as dangerous to the perpetu- 
ity of free institutions. Indeed, the public were waking up to the im- 
portance of this great subject, and were manifesting a growing dispo- 
sition to discourage talent. Men of ability were elected to offices of 
profit and honor, far less often than formerly, and those were preferred, 
who, having no mind or judgment of their own, were willing to do just 
what the people wanted them to. This was as it should be. It was 
the beginning of a better state of things — the dawn of a brighter day, 
when the people should be obeyed, and Democracy having arrived at 
perfection, be Progressive no longer. 

Mr. Tubbs, a young gentleman recently from College, being loudly 
called for, rose and said, that he coincided with the gentleman who 
had just spoken. The Colleges of our land had been called '* the 
nurseries of talent" — he would call them the nurseries of Aristocracy. 
*' Knowledge is power j*^ was the observation of a distinguished philo- 
sopher, and if true, it was the professed object of these institutions to 
put power into the hands of a few, and elevate them above the rest of 
the people. Hence, knowledge had always been dangerous to popu- 
lar governments. The best example of a true Democracy was in the 
garden of Eden, before the fall. But the apples of science were 
eaten, and forthwith sin and Aristocracy came into the world. Eve 
tasted first, and hence, her daughters had ever since lorded it over men. 
Most of the great spirits who had labored for the cause of liberty and 
equal rights, had set a good example in their own case, by despising 
learning and education. Andrew Jackson had never rubbed his back 
against the walls of a College. He was too good a Democrat for that. 
The fact was, the Professors and Students in these institutions were, 
for the most part, rank Aristocrats, who aspired to be above common 
folks. This was no rash assertion, but was founded on his own per- 
sonal experience. It was his fortune, or rather his misfortune, to have 
been to College. Yet he had entered with the determination to re- 
main a Democrat, and had at once set himself against the dangerous 
practices he saw there encouraged. He resolved not to learn any thing, 
either by study or reading. For by getting knowledge he might per- 
haps have become dangerous to the Uberlies of the people. And how 
was his patriotic conduct received ? Shameful to relate — at the end 
of two terms he was advised, by the Faculty, to leave. It had been per- 
ceived that he was impervious to the insidious attacks of Aristocracy, 
and therefore he had been sacrificed. But he was a willing victim, 
and gloried in sufifering for such a good cause. Before he sat down, 
he would caution the members not to understand him as referring, in 
these remarks, to all the institutions which bore the name of College. 
There were many in the land, he was glad to say, highly republican 
in their tendency. At these, the students commonly knew less when 
they graduated, than they did when they entered. Many, indeed, 
learned to smoke, drink, and swear— but these aoquisitioDs were by no 
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means inconsistent with the soundest democratic principles. Such 
Colleges deserved the patronage of the people, and of such the coun- 
try might he justly proud. 

Mr. Grahall wished to know, why it was that a particular set of 
men monopolized the practice and profits of preaching, to the exclusion 
of the community at large. There were a great many fine salaries and 
good fat places occupied hy the parsons, which certainly ought to he 
open to the Democracy. It was an established principle, in a re- 
publican government, that all offices are held in trust for the people ; and 
now could the people be better served, than by filling those offices 
with good Democrats ? Or how could zeal for the cause be better 
kept up, than by frequently kicking out incumbents, and putting in those 
who had worked harder and hotter for it ? Hence, Rotation in office 
was now-a-days strictly enforced. Postmasters and other office-hold- 
ers, never kept their places more than six months at a time ; so that 
every Democrat had a chance to serve the people, in some capacity or 
other. To be sure, the Aristocracy held on, for a long time, to the 
judges, but republicanism was triumphant here too ; and in many of 
the States, they were now regularly elected, at short intervals, by popu- 
lar ballot. Yet, if the people were represented on the bench — why 
should they not be represented in the pulpit ? Guides to a heavenly 
destination, who should point out the turnings, and smooth over the 
difficulties of the way, were, doubtless, as important to the public wel- 
fare as Road Commissioners. The latter were elected by the people — 
why should not the former be chosen in the same manner ? Some 
persons might have a great deal to say concerning " the sanctity of the 
office, its institution by the Deity," &c. ; but this was nothing but a re- 
petition of the old slang about the divine right of kings, and ought to 
be heeded by no one. The fact was, clergymen enjoyed a monopoly, 
which could find its parallel only in a monarchy. It was quite a com- 
mon thing in New England, for a parson to preach to the same church 
for ten or twenty years together ; and one old clergyman had lately 
been spoken of in the papers, who had lived upon his people for half 
a century. The consequence was, that ministers were almost always 
Aristocrats. Like other pampered office-holders, they waxed fat and 
kicked. Frequent removals were needed, to keep down their pride. 
The visitations which came upon other functionaries, should be shower- 
ed upon them, that they might be made to feel their dependence on 
the people. There were, indeed, indications of a better state of things 
— bright oases in the midst of this official desert, on which every 
Democrat might rest his eyes with hope and longing. He rejoiced to 
say, there were some parishes which never kept the same minister for 
more than six months. He hoped the day was not far distant, when 
this practice would be universal — when, too, the profession would be 
thrown open to all, and no longer be a monopoly — when, at every 
town meeting, the people would assemble to ballot for their parson, as 
well as for their clerk and constable. 

Mr. Purger said, that there was one subject on which he thought it 
his duty to address the meeting, even though the cry of ** infidelity*' 
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were raised against him. The subject to which he alluded, was the 
use of the Bible in our common schools. Every one must admit, that 
the Scriptures contained many passages which were, to say the least, 
anti-democratic in their tendency. There was one verse, in particular, 
which enjoined the payment of taxes to Cesar, who, as one of the 
speakers had already observed, was the most despotic tyrant that ever 
trampled upon the rights of the people. He would caution the mem- 
bers not to understand him as saying any thing derogatory to the prin- 
ciples of the authors of that sacred book. No man had a greater re- 
spect for the Apostles than himself. He rejoiced to say, they were 
not college-learned, purse-proud Aristocrats. They were men of the 
hard-fisted, laboring classes — they came from the ranks of the people. 
But, gentlemen should remember the times in which they lived — long 
before the Declaration of Independence and the days of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. He doubted not that the Twelve were good Democrats ; but 
they were, in many respects, far behind the Democratic party of the 
present day. This was to be expected ; and it would not have been 
strange, if there had been more passages in the Scriptures which could 
not harmonize with the genius of our free institutions. Yet, upon this 
account, the Bible ought not to be proscribed, nor declared unfit to be 
perused by republicans. All grown-up persons should read and prac- 
tice its precepts. There was no fear, that those who had been edu- 
cated in Democratic principles — who had been taught to cherish the 
rich boon of freedom, would readily be estranged from their first love. 
But he would venture to ask, what must be the effect of an indiscriminate 
reading of the Bible upon children ? Was there not danger that their 
young minds would drink in the poison of Aristocratic ideas ? Was 
there not danger that they would not make proper allowance for the 
Apostles, and strictly believe every thing they found in the Gospels ? 
This was a subject worthy of the deepest consideration. Yet, on the 
other hand, he would not have the friends of religion take alarm, and 
think that any injury to the cause of piety was intended. It was not 
insisted that the Bible should be taken entirely from the hands of boys 
and girls. He protested only against their being allowed to read it in- 
discriminately. With due deference to the judgment of others, he 
would suggest, that there ought to be an expurgated edition of the Bible, 
for the benefit of children. Some of the book-makers of the day, (and 
they were by no means a small class among his fellow citizens,) might 
take it upon themselves to get out an abridgement of God*s Word, from 
which all the anti-democratic passages should be expunged. A small 
volume of judicious Selections from the Holy Scriptures, adapted to 
the use of Schools, would be an invaluable addition to our books of in- 
struction. He moved that the subject be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, to report at the next meeting. 

Mr. Zedekiah Zookins rose to remonstrate against the anti-demo- 
cratic conduct of the A's, in putting themselves first in all lists, tables 
and catalogues. He desired to know what peculiar virtue there was 
in an initial A, which entitled its possessor to this universal preference. 
Was a man any better, as a Democrat or a citizen, merely because his 
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name began with A ? For himself, he would echo the interrogatory 
of a distinguished poet, and inquire, *^ What^s in a name ?" Yet, he 
did not wish to be understood as impugning the motives of the A's, or 
the B's, or the C*8 — far from it. Perhaps it had not been their fault 
that they had always taken the lead — perhaps it was the fault of the 
system. But was that system just ? Did it not mar the symmetry, 
and conflict with the genius of Democratic institutions ? He trusted 
that this relic of Feudalism would he tolerated no longer, and that, 
hereafter, the first letters of the alphabet would never come before the 
last. Nay, more — Why should they not go even farther than this ? 
Titles had been abolished already. Why not do away with the whole 
mass of alphabetical distinctions, and put all on an equality in this 
matter of initials ? He would propose, that everybody should take one 
name — say, for example, the highly respectable and Democratic ap- 
pellation of Smith. What a glorious state of things there would be 
then ! What a lesson would be afforded to the crowned heads and 
titled Aristocracy of Europe, could they sec on this western continent 
a mighty republic of Smiths ! 

Mr. Peeler would ask the attention of the meeting to a significant 
fact, reported in the New York Tribune. A highly respectable female 
correspondent of that paper writes as follows : '' We had a foretaste of 
the delights of living under an Aristocratical government, at the cus- 
tom-house, where our baggage was detained, and we waiting for it, 
weary hours, because of the preference given to the mass of 
household stuff carried back by this same Lord and Lady Falkland." 
In this circumstance, observed the orator, we see, sir — we see clearly 
the evils of monarchy. Facts, we are told, are stubborn things, and 
here we have a fact of the toughest description. He should like to 
Bee before him one of those apologists for England — those rank Aris- 
tocrats, who still, he was sorry to say, pollute the soil of our free and 
enlightened republic. Ho should like to press him with this fact, and 
ask him how he could get along with it. He would show him, that, 
under a monarchy, some people were detained at custom-houses, while 
others were not — that some people had their baggage taken care of 
first, and other people didn't have their baggage taken care of beforo the 
last — that some folks got in other folks* way, and other folks had to 
wait until some folks got out of it. This shocking state of inequality 
pervaded all the relations of life. In a true Democracy, there would 
be no such aggravated grievances. No one would have to wait for 
any one else, because all would be attended to first — no person would 
have his baggage taken care of before any other person — nobody woidd 
get in any other body's way, but everybody would get out of it. He 
moved a vote of sympathy for this afilicted sufferer from British tyran- 
ny and monarchical institutions. 

The motion was passed unanimously, and the meeting adjourned. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

The loheritanee of English Literature ; an AddreM delivered before the Miami Chap- 
ter of the Alpha Delta Phi, on the evening of Augast II, 1846. By James C. Mof* 
fat, A. M., Professor of the Roman Language and Literature, and of Aesthetics. Cin- 
cinnati : J. A. James. 

A pamphlet with the above title has found its way to our sanctum, and after a care- 
ful perusal of its contents, we think it well deserving of a passing notice. The subject 
which the author has selected is one, respecting which much has been written, and 
with which many are to some extent familiar. Yet it is one on which frequent study 
may be profitably expended, and we can scarcely form too high an estimate of its im- 
portance. 

Prof. Mofiat's method of presenting it is clear, forcible, and strikingly oriprinal. He 
calls attoTition not merely to the various items wliich comprise the valuable mhentance 
bequeathed to us by our fathers; but to the causes which gave rise to them, and the 
obligations which they impose. He goes back to the remote antecedents which were 
first productive of literature in the English tongue ; unfolds the various forces which 
served to form the character of that literature; and finally points out its operation and 
tendency, its bearing upon the present age, its moral, political, and religious influence 
upon modem society. His style is simple and unaffected, his reasoning ingenious, his 
reflections wise. Every sentence shows a familiar acquaintance with the treasures of 
English lore, and a just appreciation of their value on the part of the author. 

We sincerely hope that the Address may be widely circulated, and extensively read, 
for any thing, in these days of literary ta^te, which would dissuade the young from 
plunging into the tempting vortex of mental dissipation, and would point them to 
those pure and invaluable fountains, whose streams have flowed undefiled even to our 
time, must necessarily be productive of good, and cannot but exercise a beneficial hi- 
fluence. 



The Literary Record and Journal of the Linnisan Association of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege. Conducted by a Committee of the Association. Neinstsdt Gettysburg. 

The October number of this valuable periodical is on our table. It fully sustains the 
high reputation which former numbers of the work have deservedly acquired. Its con- 
tents are mostly of a philosophical nature, and perhaps not such as would interest the 
majority of readers. They are ably written, however, and are not unworthy the atten- 
tion of the scientific world. The present number contains the best exposition we have 
seen of the principles and practical operation of the Electric Telegraph; also, an in- 
teresting College Record, descriptive of the events of Commencement week. A third 
volume commences with the next number. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

Several curious manuscripts, kind reader, were lying before us, containing, among 
other varieties, sundry " ouaint conceits," " cunning devices," " scraps of wit," " Cas- 
talian dews," and an " eaitorial dream" and our humble self Ji^ busily engaged tor- 
turing imagination for a still further addition to the mysterious 'blots and scrawls which 
stained the snow-white pages, when a rap was suddenly heard at our door, and looking 
around we saw before us, grinning ghastly smiles, that much abused imp— the " Apoll- 
yon of the press." <* Please, sir, the printer says be has copy enough to fill the Maga- 
ziue, and there'll be no room for an Editors* Table." " No room far an Editors* Ta- 
hie /" cried we, in our astonishment, ** and have all our labors, our heart-burnings and 
cares, our perplexities and anxieties been endured to no purpose 7 Have we withdrawn 
ourself from the engroesments of active life, from the pleasures and amusements in 
which our houI delighted ; have we been deprived of our morning walks among the 
laughing flowers, last relics of the dying summer, of our noonday rambles by the 
sparkling sea-shore, of our midnight meditations beneath sympethizing stars, thus to 
beseomed, ieofibd, and roal-tieUed? Fbrhapt, kind leeder, oar philippic might have 
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been continued to this hour, had we not noticed the doleful appearance of ih» 
writbiofjT beneath our eloquence. The poor devil fint openeid hta eyes to their 
limit* ; his lower juw then began slowly to drop ; his hair stood on end, and hii 
frame trembled with affright Startled by his appearance, we ** made an end of i 
ing," and immediately dismissing him, examined the conditions oi affkin. 

By the exercise of a little ingenuity, we managed to reserve space enoogfa to i 
for a moment with our readers, and we would modestly assure them that we dMoldtoj 
glad to prolong our interview, if the cruel fates would permit We had iDtead 
have turned your attention back to the joyous days of the ** long vacatioa ;*' to 
revisited, with you, the scenes from which you then derived so much pleaaure ; to 
recalled to your memories the bright glances of sparkling eyes which then " ,' 
love'* upon each aud all. We liad also intended to have given you a sketoh of 
events of that ** great and notable day," long to be remembered iu the annoli of 
Yale — that day of inauguration — when the sons of Yale, with one conaeiitt imilid ' 
do honor to those whose names are so inseparably connected with the Ii 
which we belong. We had intended to have given a brief abstract of the 
addresses which were then delivered ; to have described that long torch-light 
■ion ; to have reawakened those harmonious strains of music ; to have reflected 
our own pages some portion of the light of that brilliant illumination, and it m wilh< 
treme regret that we find ourself compelled to withdraw after thus dtelarimg 
intentiont. Our only consolation is, that our efforts might but have marred the 
of that great occasion, and we can only hope that better hands aud an abler peo 
give you a description of the proceedings of that day, together with the 
which added so much to its interest 

Indeed we had even carried out, to some extent, the intentions above ipeciftedt 
had actually served up, for the gratification of your intellectual palates, eome 
morsels of literary food. In the confusion, however, which the devil occammedi tlij^f 
melange was overturned, and we had only time to snatch from its ruins the foUowMlg^ 
specimen, which we think we have somewhere seen before, but, nevertheleoi^ an tf ^ 
no means certain. 

THE TREE-TOAD. 

I am a jolly tree-toad, upon a chestnut tree, 
I chirp uecauM 1 know that the niehi was made for me ; 
The young bat flies above me, the i^ow-worm slitnes below, 
And the owlet ills to bear me, while my mellow numben flow. 

I'm lighted by the fire-fly, in circles wheeling round — 
The katy-did is silent, and listens to the sound — 
The Jack-o*-lantem leads the way-worn traveler astray, 
To bear the tree-toad*s melody until the break of day. 

My mate, within a knot-hole, is far below at test. 
Her seven smiling children are folded on her breast, 
A never-ceasing vigil by nieht f alwavs keep. 
While soothed bj my melody they calmly, softly sleep. 

Ye katy-dids and whip-poor-wills come listen to me now, 
lam a jolly tree-toad, upon a chestnut bough — 
I chirp because I know tnat the night was made for me, 
And 1 close my proposition with a U- £. D. 

Verily, the star of Poesy is again in the ascendant. It has been said, and peifaopi ' 
with some shadow of truth, that Yale has now no poets, and the complaint heo mora 
than once been made, that 

" They who should woo the muse gallant the girls.** 

We rejoice to say that the above classical and elegant lines show the falsehood of thto 
Oflsertion, aud demonstrate that the complaint is wholly unfounded. 
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NOTICES TO CORREBPONDKNTS. J 

*' Hermogenes" is on file for iusertion iu our next i 

" Keats' Ode to a Nightingale," was received too late for insertion in the prciofjiit j 

amber. I 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

nogenes" is on file f 
ts' Ode to a Nigbti 
number. 

" Gleanings from my Journal," ii unavoidably postponed. 

" The departure of Summer" is decidedly rejected One would think, to read it» 
that poetry had also departed. The youthful author, however, must not be diecoiir»- 
ged. The subject is a trite one, and he may do better *< next time." 

*•* Commnnicationi for the next number moit be handed hi tmmtdioff Zy* 
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WILLIS'S POEMS. 

Our earliest recollections of poetry are identified 'with the name of 
Willis. The music of his nmnbers, and the simplicity of his language, 
at first attracted us. But succeeding years unveiled new beauties, and 
opened new sources of delight in them. The memory of all has clung 
to us from boyhood. We were, therefore, glad to see a volume of his 
Poems given to the public as the fruit of his various wooings of the 
Muses. Somewhat curious to know whether he still had power to 
charm us, we have read them all, and find that what had struck our 
boyish fancy now commands our admiration ; and, moreover, every re- 
perusal does but strengthen the old impression and unfold more clearly 
the nature of his genius. 

If one should ask us why these Poems pleased us, what peculiari- 
ties there were in them which attracted us specially to him, what men- 
tal traits of his they developed, what estimate we put upon them, thus 
should we answer : We like Willis for the class of subjects he has 
chosen. They refer, for the most part, to animate creation, and deal 
with flesh and blood realities. They are about those who have lived, 
felt, spoken, acted, died. The intensity of life is in all of them. We 
are not called upon to witness with wnat delirious joy he gazes upon 
the setting sun, or how artistically he can cause the trees to wave ; nor 
■re we compelled to listen to the emotions which swell his philosophic 
soul as he enters a wood or steps upon a prairie. He does not taUL to 
rivulets, or apostrophize the evening wind, or chant the dirges of au- 
tumnal flowers. He is essentially the jpoet of humanity. It is his 
Beat absorbing theme. To it all inanimate Nature is subordinate. 
e leads us to the death-bed of the Ruler's Daughter, to hear the Mas- 
ter say, " Arise !" We wander in the wilderness with Hagar. We 
bend with David by the pall that covers Absalom, and with the dying 
Alchymist, we pray for 

" bot a day — ^to win 
Something to catisfy thb thirat wilhis." 
voi.vjcn. 7 
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His theme is Life — its busy cares, its aims, its disappointments, and 
its thousand all-absorbing interests — the universal Man in every form 
of individuality — man, the victim and source of suffering — man, the 
merry-maker — man, governed by all the passions and desires of which 
the mind can form conception — man, in the silence of self-comniwiion, 
when he whispers to himself his own deep thoughts — man, in his in- 
tercourse with men, when all the hidden and mysterious springs of in- 
fluence are brought in requisition — man in communion with his Maker, 
when the wild storm of passion is hushed, and a still small voice may 
guide and counsel him. 

We have said that Humanity was his most important theme — ^that 
Nature was subordinate. But yet he is her willing worshiper. He is 
quick to discover her hidden graces, and memory is faithful to him when 
he would adorn or magnify the subject of his story. None have excel- 
led, few have equaled him in the vividness of his descriptions. They are 
not long or seemingly elaborate. We never should suspect that Art 
had moulded them ; but, as we read, we almost fancy that Natiwe, dis- 
gusted with the weak attempts to limn her features, had, at last, endued 
herself with human attributes, and through him vouchsafed to her ad- 
mirers the only living image of herself. 

But attractive as are the subjects of his Poems, they could hardly 
awaken sufficient curiosity in us to wade through a mass of verbiage, 
certainly never entice us to a second attempt. But who has ever cast 
his eye upon those living pages that did not read their contents ? And 
who has ever read them once that did not desire to re-peruse them ? 
The earnestness and truthfulness with which he unfolds his themes 
ftilly satisfy the understanding, while the naturalness and simplicity 
which breathe from all of them, continually allure and delight us ; 
and we hang over them and revel in the delight they give us, until com- 
pelled by sheer necessity to tear ourselves away, and though we tum 
constrainedly to other occupations, it is with his brilliant images still 
floating before us, the music of his measure still ringing in our ears, 
and the chords that he has swept so masterly, still vibrating to the 
touch. 

The wonderful command of language possessed by Willis, must be 
apparent to the most superficial reader of his poetry. There are many 
men who can clamp words and sentences together, but these always 
look like strangers to each other, and will betray their contrariness by 
pulling opposite ways. They seem never to have been fairly tamed to 
service, and are restive under the burden of a thought. But W^illis's 
words dance along, with a wonderful ease and grace, to their appropriate 
time and music. They understand each other, and seem well content 
with one another's company. There are always enough and just enough 
to clothe his ideas suitably. They neither betray the economy of ne- 
cessity, nor yet display the prodigality of excessive wealth. His 
thoughts, it is true, always appear in full dress, for he has but one ward- 
robe, and that is filled with the finest material ; yet they are not smoth- 
ered in their vesture. It were hard to find a thought so overlaid and 
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hidden by its garb, that the least abstraction from its covering should 
not occasion barrenness, and sacrifice the completeness of the subject 
Some writers, through carelessness or self-conceit, have often con- 
jured words which were too proud or strong to do them reverence, 
and instead of doing with them what they listed, were fain to render 
service, and from being masters, descend to inglorious servitude. But 
with Willis, words are nimble servitors, who haste to do his bidding. 
They know their place by instinct, and never presume to lead their 
master. His words are not of any particular class. They come from 
every quarter and in such abundance as the subject calls for ; and yet 
they act like household words. For whether he would portray the 
mysterious power of love, or give utterance to the affections and asso- 
ciations which hallow the family circle, or depict the direful effects of 
ambition, or express the crushing grief of a son-berefl-father, or hit off 
the little follies incident to human nature, the appropriate words come 
trooping in with lightsomeness, or marching with staid sobriety, array 
themselves in all the simplicity of Nature, and stand before us like the 
different groupings of a picture — some in the foreground, others in 
the background, a part representing the principal figures, a part the sub- 
ordinate ones. None could be spared without marring the beauty and 
weakening the effect of the whole. 

Yet all his affluence of language is controlled and directed by the 
purest taste. Without this, a fancy so luxuriant as his must often have 
betrayed him into errors, which though venial are yet obnoxious to crit- 
icism. And it is no small praise to him, that even in his earlier pieces, 
of all others most likely to contain these faults, and of all others most 
worthy of an indulgent reception, he has erred as little if not less 
than in his later productions. Rarely, if ever, can we discover image- 
ry that is incongruous or unseemly, never any which belittles his theme. 
His judgment seems to have been as active as his fancy in the compo- 
sition of his thoughts. Thus while all the warmth and glow of his 
peculiar genius has been preserved, we are never offended by its ex- 
travagance. The extreme delicacy of his taste reveals to him distinc- 
tions among material and immaterial substances, which are not palpable 
to an ordinary observer ; the copiousness of his diction enables him 
to express the nicest shades of difference and the most recondite like- 
nesses, while a watchful judgment regulates the refinements of the one 
and restrains the exuberance of the other. 

But we must pass from these generals to specifications and illustra- 
tions. 

It would be difiicult, we may say impossible, to find a single piece 
in the whole volume that is not in itself a complete exemplification of 
the abundance and pliancy of his language. All, and more than all 
that we have said concerning the luxuriance of his fancy, and the cor- 
rectness of his taste, might be amply illustrated from nearly every page 
of these Poems. It is from the consciousness of the utter inadequacy 
of language to convey a just impression of the exceeding beauty and 
vividness of his imagery, that we cite a few examples, taken at random 
from the volume. 
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In the description of a night-scene, by the sea of Galilee, orer whose 
bosom the breeze-ridden ripples are dancing to the shore, ^* The air be- 
side was still as starlight ;" and the Sayiour's voice, as it fell on the 
ears of the delighted multitude, 

" Saam'd like Mme jut bom hamooy in tbe air, 
Waked by the power of -^— " 



The smile of Rizpah's son was " like the incarnation of some bless- 
ed dream." In the tenderness of a mother's love 

" the thoaeand chorde, 
Woven with erery fibre of the heart, 
Complain like delicate harp-stringi at a touch.** 

What coidd be more picturesque than his description of a beautiful 
boy at play, whose 

" dark eye'i clear brilliance aa it lay 
Beneath his lashes, tike a drop of dew 
Hid in the moss, stole out as covertly 
As starlight from the edging of a cloud T** 

But we do not care to multiply examples. Those who hare read his 
Poems can recall many passages where they have been enticed to lin- 
ger. And we would that those who are not familiar with them, should 
see these brilliants where Willis has placed them, to reflect light upon 
his theme, and reveal the riches of his genius. Like rare and costly 
gems, they never look so well as when seen in their appropriate casket. 
Their spirit and beauty can be appreciated only where the poet has en- 
shrined them. 

We have pointed to a part of his riches, but we have not told his 
wealth. Felicity of thought and expression are always sources of 
pleasure. But never do they elicit such admiration and delight as 
when united to a far-reaching intellect. Mere subtility and briUiancy 
of intellect will not insure a long-lived popularity. There must be 
some truth to illustrate and enforce, some point to gain, some prejudice 
to melt away ; any thing, it matters little what, save that the poet has 
an end to attain beyond the mere display of artistic skill. The earlier 
poetry of Willis is mostly descriptive. He leaves us where the painter 
does, to draw our own moral from the picture. But in his later effusions 
he seems not unwilling to lead the mind in its reflections upon his theme. 
And when, by his own enthusiasm, he has induced a glow of sympa- 
thetic feeling, and aroused in us the keenest sensibility, with a felicity 
peculiar to himself, he presents the appropriate thought in just the 
shape to win acceptance. 

He has displayed much skill in working up a sentiment or a familiar 
ucident in history, from which few had ever thought to draw a moral. 
•* Love," says Bidwer, " borrows greatly from opinion. Pride, above 
all things, strengthens affection." From this single sentiment he has 
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produced his " Wife's Appeal." And many a sterling truth lies hid- 
den in the fiction, uttered at times with a bewitching ardessness, but 
mostly with a startling and convicting energy. Burton, in his " Anat* 
omy of Melancholy," relates that a painter of Athens, being desirous of 
painting Prometheus bound, purchased a very old man and put him to 
death with extreme torture, that he might gain the most vivid concep- 
tion of death-agonies, and transfer them to canvas. This is all the 
material upon which our poet has constructed his ** Parrhasius." The 
scene is the market-place — the engrossing object a ** gray-haired, ma^ 
jestical old man." The time is evening — buyer and seller have de- 
serted the mart — the aching stillness which has succeeded to the busy 
hum of traffic, is made still more oppressive by the sound of a dog, 
crunching beneath the stall, a refuse bone. He has manfully endured 
the taunt of the Jew, the cutting jest of the buyer, and the rough hand- 
ling of the soldier. His haughty spirit has glanced defiance upon the 
heartless throng, and his pride has made him strong in endurance. 
But now that his tempters are gone, his stout heart fails him. He 
could brace himself against the contumely of enemies, but when the 
shock had passed, and there was nothing left to turn away the thoughts 
of bitterness from himself, he sinks mentally and bodily. It is just 
at this moment of utter abandonment that the eye of the painter falls 
upon him. One glance is sufficient. The fame-thirsty painter secures 
his victim and hurries with him to his studies. The scene changes— 
the hoary sufferer is on the rack — the monster painter is gloating over 
his victim, betraying in every gesture the intense passion which hat 
eaten out his humanity, the agony of desire to paint the god-deceiving 
fire-stealer, which has turned his heart to stone and transformed him 
into a spirit of hell. 

In all this we can see nothing but a painting, yet there is a world 
of passion and of suffering in it. It is a painting full of thought ; and 
the contemplation of it makes the heart quiver with emotion. It is at 
this moment, when the feelings are wrought up to their highest pitch 
of tension, that those winged words drop into the soul like the voice 
of the Eternal One. 

" How like a moonting devQ in the heart, 
Rnlei the nnreioed ambition ! Let it once 
fiat play the monarch, and its haughty brow 
dowi with a beauty that bewilden thought, 
And nnthronea peace forever. Putting on 
The very pomp of Lucifer, it turns 
The heart to ashes ; and with not a sprmg 
Left in the bosom for the spirit's lip, 
We look upon our splendor and forget 
The thint for which we perish." 

The art of the poet has concealed from us the point to which he is 
seen at last to have been continually aiming. Our sympathies are first 
aroused for the sufferer ; we are led by the hand of a master into the 
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depths of human passion ; but all the embellishments of the Poea 
neither distract us nor interfere with his design. Everything tends to 
concentrate the attention upon the scenes which are presented. The 
mind, when thus aroused, is borne along with increasing interest and 
delight, until it is so completely absorbed in the creations of the poet 
as to forget all its pre-determination to judge dispassionately, and to 
lose, for the time at least, its self-control, so far as to perceive truth only 
as he perceives it, and to receive, without demur, whatever moral les- 
son he may choose to inculcate. Compared with this terrible scene 
of moral painting, what are all the homilies that were ever preached 
against the overwhelming power and madness of ambition ! Could any 
one desire a more effective exhibition of its legitimate tendencies and 
results ? 

We have selected this familiar Poem, not only as an illustration of 
the general moral bearing of the whole, but also to notice an objection 
urged against it, in common with others of similar character. An 
American critic has condemned, in no measured terms, the " Dying 
Alchymist," " The Leper," and " Parrhasius," and asserted, respecting 
the latter, that ** the cruelties upon which the poet dwells, surpass in 
barbarity even the shocking pictures contained in '* Titus Andronicus." 

We admit that the legitimate aim of Art is the production of plea- 
surable emotion. But there is evidently a difference between the Art 
proper and the subject-matter of it. If, therefore, a poem or a picture 
excite pain or displeasure, we cannot, consequentially, assert that such 
pain or displeasure arises from a violation of the rules of Art. The 
fault may be in the choice of a subject. Now we do not believe that 
Willis can be convicted of any error as an artist. Whatever faults 
there are, must be found in the subjects in which he has embodied the 
principles of Art. There are themes, it is true, which do not harmo- 
nize with the genius of Poetry ; and among them are, according to our 
critic, the ones just mentioned. It is declared to be impossible to 
make the writhings of a dying Alchymist, or the groans of a loath- 
some Leper, agreeable to the fancy of a poetical reader. On this point 
we must leave the Poems to speak for themselves. Men cannot be 
reasoned out of whims. If their testimony be rightly interpreted, it 
is, that such subjects may be handled so skillfully as to give no offence, 
and yet produce their proper effect. It is absurd to compare a poem 
and a tragedy in the way that has been done. It is really instituting 
a comparison between the personation of figures and the conception 
which we form of them from a description. There is no escape from 
the stage representation. It is all a stem, absolute fact. But the mind 
is so constituted, that in reading we imconsciously form such a concep- 
tion as shall satisfy us and no more. We shim details and are con- 
tent to get the moral effect without dwelling too long upon minor 
points. 

Most persons read fictions for the pleasures they afford. And of the 
many classes of these works, the most horrible are sought for earliest 
in life. The promise of a hobgoblin story will sometimes insure an 
alacrity of obedience in a child which other motives could not produce. 
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It would be rather strange to find a boy who had not read " Rinaldo 
Rinaldini," or the " Pirate's Own Book," or who would not read them 
again, even if he had to steal his lamp, curtain his windows, and sit up 
all night to do it. We have even caught people somewhat advanced 
in life, with " Oliver Twist" and " Nicholas Nickleby" in their hands, 
but we never heard of their skipping Sykes, or Quilp, or Fagin, or of 
trying to forget these villainous characters, or of omitting them in es- 
timating the pleasure they derived from reading those books. Nay, 
what is more to the point, men, and women too, who are thought to 
possess the most refined and cultivated taste, and to be alive to the faint- 
est call of humanity, betray a wonderful acquaintance with " Romeo 
and Juliet," and even deem their education incomplete if they have not 
read " Othello" and " King Lear." Whether all this indicates the ex- 
istence of a diseased imagination or a vitiated appetite, whose worst 
symptoms display themselves in childhood, we care not to decide. But 
one thing is certain, that all men are agreed on this point, and do man- 
ifest, at times, a penchant for the horrible. Whether, therefore, these 
productions of Mr. Willis evince " a very harsh opinion of the hearts 
of others, or a very indurated state of his own," may be safely lefl with 
his readers to decide. 

It must be acknowledged, that a consistency of tone is not preserved 
throughout the volume. The same verbal fiuency, keenness of descrip- 
tion, and felicity of expression, exhilarate and enchant us to the last. 
But the elevation of sentiment is gone. A spirit to which he was a 
stranger in his boyhood, evidently possesses him. It is just perceptible 
in his " Chamber Scene ;" it flashes out more boldly and carries him to 
the very verge of profanity in the effusion ** To Her who has Hopes of 
Me," and settles down at last into a flippancy hardly equal to Byron's, 
and a smartness which sits too easily upon him to be affected. 

From the noble extract of his Valedictory Poem, delivered here upon 
the departure of his class, in 1827, and his " Lines on leaving Europe," 
and his inimitable " Spring," to the " White Chip Hat," and " The La- 
dy in the Chemisette with Black Buttons," there is a long and rather 
awkward stride. 

The last, the longest, and in some respects the poorest poem in the 
volume, is " The Lady Jane." It is evidently modeled on " Don Juan," 
and seems to have been written on the " small lot" system, and to have 
been dribbled out originally in the " Brother Jonathan." It betrays an 
itching in its author for a " poet's license" in morals, and contams a 
somewhat venturesome apology for the private character of Byron. It 
was doubtless written at a time when double-entendres were particular- 
ly acceptable, and was well fitted to sharpen the appetites of the mil- 
lion for the literary garbage since scattered so lavishly among us 
by a Paul de Kock and Eugene Sue. We by no means place him on 
a level with these writers. He has breathed a different atmosphere 
from them, and he knows the tone of fashionable society here too well 
to commit any flagrant sin. After all, we can only regret, that the poet 
should have been so swallowed up in the man of fashion. And if it 
be true that his varied experience has ripened his '' poetic feeling and 
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perception,** we may expect some noble song from him, which shall for- 
ever silence English critics, and place him, in the estimatioa of his 
countrymen, in the first rank of American poets. 

Those who want philosophy may find it in the elegant monotony of 
Bryant ; those who like to see the Artist in the work, will turn to the 
author of *' Hyperion." But whosoever loves ingeiiuousness, or would 
see enshrined thoughts that have lurked in his oyra bosom, though too 
subtle and evanescent to submit to his analysis, or would know '* how 
forcible are right words," let him study the passion-painter, Willis. 



THE LOSS OF THE "ATLANTIC," 

WRECKED IN LONG ISLAND SOUND, NOVEMBEK 98, ISM. 

Dark was the night. Fierce vnnd3 ni8h*d forth 
From out the bleak, tempestuous North ; 
Huge billows toss'd their heads in wrath, 
And maddenM surges ]ash*d the path 
Of many a bark, whose homeward flight 
Was covered by the wing of Night 

Wild is the gale. Loud is the roar 

Of Ocean on its wintry shore. 

But winter's flood, nor tempest hoarse, 

Can stay those travelers in their course. 

Who, 'mid the gathering storm's commotion. 

Confiding, trust their bark to ocean. 

Strong blow the winds. The billows dash ; 
Their ftosty crests the dark heavens lash ; 
The traveler trembles at their power, 
Which, headlong, drives his bark, each hour. 
On towards that fatal, rock-girt shore, 

Whence human skill is nought to save, 
Where winds and seas in madness roar. 

Where, yawning, waits a watery grave I 

Fierce is the storm. The anchors slide, 
Their grapples fail. On with the tide 
Rushes the boat— death's destined prey — 
Destruction gathering on her way. 
A shriek ! — She strikes ! — ^The seas arise 
To seal her doom, to claim their prize ! — 
A moment ; and the billows heap 
Her timbers on the rugged steep. — 
Onward and onward comes the wave, 
To close npon the living grave 
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Of Meh poor tmrelor, ••, atone, 
'Mid darknefli and the tempeet'e moan, 
He helplea abka ; while Winter's rarge 
Chanti hoane and wild his funeral dirge ! 

A wailing on New England's shore — 
Her absent sons return no more ! 
A wailmg on thy hills to-day — 
Thy sons are now the Ocean's prey ! 
From East to West, from South to North, 
On every breeze, the wail goes forth ; 
The wail of hearts, whose bleeding woe 
Nor balm can heal, nor tongue may know. 

The lonely village on the plam, 
The city by tbe boisterous main. 
The moimtain with o'er-beetling brow, 
The quiet vale that sleeps below. 
The cottage near the shady wood, 
By running stream or swelling flood. 
The circle by the evening fire, 
The toving wife, the aged sire, 
The mother with her new-bom babe. 
The doting heart of wedded maid. 
The youth of hope, the mind of lore, 
The high, the low, the rich, the poor, 
The Church, the State, — all, far and near. 
Bow down to shed the mourning tear ; 
For all have felt this smarting rod. 
That comes from a chastising God. 



ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 

William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, has been subject to the 
abuse of men of nearly all parties, since the times of Charles I, and 
those who from time to time have stood up in his defence, have been 
accused of hatred to true religion, love to the errors of Rome, and 
opposition to the advancement of civil freedom. 

Puritans, having found in him a steady opponent ; Low-Churchmen, 
from contempt of some of his weak follies ; and Romanists, having 
experienced the effects of his mind and influence, in destro3ring the 
power of their Church in England, have all united to visit on him the 
sins of a whole generation. Nor is it our duty to present ourselves as 
a defender or apologist of his acts. Many of them may have been 
silly, yet toe would not drag them from the grave where they have been 

TOLxn. 8 
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bnried, to gratify a malicious spite, by defaming the dead. " Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone." 

He lived in peculiar times. Such times as England never saw be- 
fore, and never can see again. The whole political fabric of the king- 
dom was undergoing a change. The experience of centuries was 
disregarded, and a new law of government established. Let us then 
treat kindly those who were unwilling, at the bidding of a few enthu- 
siasts, to reform and remodel every thing to suit the whims or fancies of 
others. Laud occupied the same station in the Church, which Charles 
did in the government, and we cannot blame him, for wishing to pre- 
serve it pure from all the extravagances and vagaries of those, who 
acknowledged no power but their own will, no gmdance but their own 
judgment. Bom in the reign of Elizabeth, educated at St. John's 
College, Oxford, he was there taught by Bishop Buckeridge, the &nat- 
icism and superstition of both the Puritans and the Romanists, and 
to regard his Church with the greatest love and veneration. Pass- 
ing through the Presidency of his own College, the Bishopric of St 
Davids, and also of Bath and Wells, he at last reached the summit of 
power in the English Church. 

But he gained this high station at a most unfortunate time. Better, 
far better would it have been for him, if his king and duty had never 
called him to that place of responsibility. The time was particularly 
disastrous for one who had respect for old customs, or who revered 
those rules sanctioned by age. A few years before, and Rome had 
stood mistress of the world ; none too great to do her reverence ; prin- 
ces and kings rivaled each other, in the greatness of their bequests, or 
the abjectness of their dependence ; now, cast out from her strong-hold 
in some of the greatest powers in Europe, she stood almost in the 
attitude of a suppliant. Recently, the minds of a continent moved in 
servitude to her will, obeyed without a murmur, yielded at her shrine 
all civil and religious liberty. Now, her commands were imheeded ; 
the people began to discover that rights invaluable, inalienable, be- 
longed to themselves, and in the ecstasy of their first freedom, they 
naturally ran to the very opposite extreme. Casting off all regard for 
Rome, they recognized her handy- work, in the formation of every 
Church, but the very crude one which each formed for himself. Ac- 
knowledging no master, they rejected every thing but their Bibles, and 
relying upon their uneducated judgment, they became the tools of a 
set of enthusiasts, rendered crazy by the new scenes which had opened 
to their view. 

In England this party was planted, and flourished in a manner that 
showed Uie readiness of their minds for the new doctrines. The Ro- 
mish Church had just been cast down from the power possessed under 
the Bloody Mary, and true Church principles had been established by 
Elizabeth, upon the foundation laid by Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley and 
ethers. Yet Rome, though conquered, was not destroyed. She could 
yet boast many minds wiUing and able to do her bidaing, though dis- 
obedience was not, as formerly, pimished by the civil law ; and her 
power was still sufficient to shake the thrones of Elizabeth and Janaes, 
till they trembled for their safety. 
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The rivals to this party were the Independents, or Puritans as thej 
are now called. They offered themselves as the opposers to the Ro- 
manists. The latter trusted to its forms to recommend it to Heaven ; 
the former relied upon its want of them. The one demanded ohedi- 
ence by its age, its civil power, its long array of officers from Pope to 
Ihriest ; the other scouted the idea and declared for private judgment, 
carried to an excess as unreasonable as it was suicidal. Each intol- 
erant and unchurching the other, they agreed in only one thing, that 
each was striving for the same object, the supreme power in the stato. 

At this time, Laud was charged to guide the Church between the 
Scylla and Charybdis, of Popery on the one hand, and Puritanism on 
the other. And we must look at the map of each shore, to appreciate 
the tortuous channel through which he steered. While he stood forth, 
the opponent of Rome, he carried on a masterly dispute with one of 
her learned divines, upon the pecidiar tenets of the Church of Rome, 
showing in a most conclusive manner, the falsities of his theories and 
the untenability of his positions. He was always ready to meet them 
with pen and voice, and many of their efforts at proselyting the nobility 
he defeated. At the same time he fought strongly against the inroads 
of the new disorganizing notions that began every where to prevail. 
In his eagerness to uphold ^s Church, can we very severely blame 
him, if he yielded to the customs of those times, and punished others 
for opposition to her rites and laws ? The doctrine of allowing those 
who disregarded the commands of the Church, to be free from account- 
ability for these acts of disobedience, was not then known. It was 
then thought to be the king's duty to attend as well to the spiritual as 
the temporal welfare of his subjects ; and though some arose and de- 
claimed against this, as an interference with the rights of the people, 
they were punished as treasonable, and as conspiring to overthrow the 
Church and government. It was in this view, that James, years be- 
fore, said to the Bishop, *' No Bishops no King,** — meaning that the 
government would first be attacked through the Church. How signi- 
ficant was that remark ! Some, upon whose ears it that day fell as a 
strange word, lived to feel its truth, when years after, it became a ful- 
filled prophecy. But who were those who complained most loudly of 
Laud's persecution ? Were they the most tolerant sect that ever ruled 
England ? Did they know no hatred to others, whom they called 
Papists ? Did they pass laws sustaining the liberty of conscience ?' 
Were no prohibitions issued against using the Book of Common 
Prayer ?* Were no fines enforced against those who for con- 
science sake did refuse to use their *' Directory for Public Wor- 

* Tho Lituiyy wm ordered to be laid aside, and a Directory £Dr PuUio Wonhip, as 
w haye seeo, mbstitoted. It bein^ found, however, that many parishea pexaitted in 
vang the Book of Common Prayer, an ordinance was pasMd koposing a fine of &f 
ponnds for the first offimee, ten pounds for the second, and a year's imprisonment for 
tho third, on any one who, in a Church, Chapel, or even printte family, should nse tho- 
Rrayer Book, and all Prayer Booln remaining in Chnrohss and Chapels were oidered 
to be given to tho cemmittets of ocmoiktr—KtigktU^B Miwt. of Emg. vol iL p. 145w 
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ship ?" Did they, after they were in power, treat all others whh that 
kindness and consideration which they had claimed from Laud in for* 
mer days ? We can excuse the man who acts according to coinmoii 
custom in his time ; but those who assert that his acts are all wrong, 
and profess to have found the truth, for them, when Uiey act in tt^ 
same way, we can have little charity. That such was their course, 
we appeal to history. Even the Quakers and Roger Williams in this 
conntiy are our witnesses. Nor let the Puritans of the present day 
claim the privilege, for are they not ** the children of those who slew 
the prophets." Therefore let us rather look at the persecutions in 
which Laud was concerned, as being not only excusable in his day by 
the customs and laws, but justified from the abuse of his enemies, l^ 
dieir own acts. 

'' But he was a Papist at heart,'' say many ; yet the one who took so 
prominent a part in opposing them, and who twice refused a cardinal's hat, 
saying that ** Rome must be different from what it was, before he could 
accept it," could hardly have feh a very strong love for that Church. 
But some still look at his regarding observances and days, and his 
bowings and crossings, as evincing a heart at least predisposed to 
Popery. We must remember that in his efforts to oppose the two par- 
ties, he would naturally draw as near to one as possible, in some acts, 
to show his abhorrence to the views of the other ; and without doubt, 
the contempt and ridicule which the Puritans attempted to cast upon 
the ceremonials of the Church of England, induced him, as a means 
of opposing them, to regard those forms, which, were it not for their 
opposition, would have fallen into disuse. But even were it not so ; 
even did he use them from a firm conviction of their propriety and 
usefulness, yet a Romanist would have taken other stands in favor of 
his Church, besides these little paltry ones, of bowing and such like. 
No, Laud was never a Papist, but a member of the Church of Eng- 
land in her most trying and perilous time, and one who, had he loved 
his Church less, would not have suffered death to gratify the malice 
of a multitude of mireasonable fanatics. His persecution of others 
never equaled, in injustice and cruelty, the trial which he received 
from those who claimed to be men of God. 

Let us retrace a little, and follow the course of the party which 
ruled in the Parliament that conunenced with the murder of Straf- 
ford and Laud, and ended with that of Charles. There were men of 
strong minds and honest hearts in that assembly ; but in their haste 
and anxiety to destroy the Church, and establish their own — ^to give 
greater liberty to all — they acted in utter defiance of all laws, both hu- 
man and divine. The end with them justified the means, and, fortify- 
ing themselves in a wrong notion of duty, they made law and rignt 
bend to their will. This Parliament met November 10th, 1640, uid 
on the very next day, Pym in a long speech moved the impeachment 
of the Earl of Strafibrd. Then advancing at the head of three hun- 
dred men to the bar of the House of Lords, he impeached the £ari 
of high treason, in the name of the Conunons of England. The com- 
mittee to whom was confided the preparation of the heads of accusa- 
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tion, to give him as slight a chance as possible, took an oath of secrecy, 
and, deprived of all the usual forms which preserve the accused from 
the malice of enemies, he was brought to Westminster Hall and there 
tried. Day after day, week after week, he met his accusers, and by the 
force of his eloquence, and the power of his reasoning, showed that the 
charges were not treason. Whitelocke, one of his enemies, says of 
his defence, '* Certainly never man acted such a part, on such a theatre, 
with more constancy, wisdom and eloquence, with greater reason, 
judgment and temper, and with a better grace in all his words and 
gestures, than this great and excellent person did : and he moved the 
hearts of all his auditors, some few excepted, to remorse and pity." 
All was in vain. His death had been long since resolved on, the bills 
of attainder were passed, and he was convicted. 

At the same time a bill was proposed, to take from the King the 
power to dissolve that Parliament without its consent, and Siese 
two bills were sent to the King for signature. After delaying, and 
searching in vain for some escape, he signed a commission to three 
Lords to pass both ; and thus at the same time, struck the death-blow 
to his own prerogative, and destroyed his chief councillor. The next 
morning was appointed for the execution. Among the multitudes 
that assembled on Tower Hill, not one was found to insult him in his 
adversity ; but after addressing the people, he prayed, and giving the 
sign, at one blow his head was severed from the body. Thus was 
verified the promise of his accuser, Pym, who at the time when Straf- 
ford left his party and joined the King, said, " You are goine to leave 
us ; but 1 wUl never leave you, while your head is on your shoulders." 
While this trial was proceeding. Laud had been impeached of trea* 
son, and sent to the Tower. The trial and execution of Strafford 
showed plainly to him what mercy he could expect from his enemies ; 
yet he stood firm to his duty to the last. From January, 1641, until 
March, 1644, with no definite charges against him, he was kept a 
prisoner, and when at last his trial came on, it was managed in a man- 
ner at utter defiance to all justice. His most inveterate foe, Prynne, 
was his accuser, who exerted himself in a manner to his lasting dis- 
grace. Forcing his way into the Archbishop's room, while yet in his 
sleep, he awoke him to search for papers, and with a promise to re- 
turn all in a few days, he seized his private papers, his diary, his de- 
fence, not yielding to the urgent request of the old man to leave him 
only his book of prayers. Five months passed before any were re- 
turned, not then only three of twenty-on^ that were taken. At last 
the trial came on. The articles were so framed, that it was impossible 
to distinguish between the charges of treason and misdemeanor ; wit- 
nesses were introduced, of such a character, that their testimony was 
not legal, and so outrageous were the acts of his accusers, that a law- 
yer standing near remarked : " The Archbishop is a stranger to me ; 
but Prynne's tampering with the witnesses is so palpable and foul, 
that I can not but pity him and cry shame." For &ve months did this 
mock trial continue ; for more than twenty times was this aged Chris^ 
tiaa dragged forth from the Tower, amid the insults and jeers of anr 
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unfeeling crowd, and carried to the court ; yet such was the force of 
justice in his pleas, that, fearing lest he should not be brought in guilty, 
the Commons proceeded to draw up an ordinance of high treason. 
The House of Lords at first decided him guilty of the crimes laid to 
his charge, but refused to assort that they were treason ; and it was 
not till a committee from the Commons met them, and by means, such 
as were well known in those times, induced them to acquiesce in the 
judgment. Disregarding the Royal pardon which Charles had sent, 
as the last act which he could do for his Primate, they sentenced him 
to die on the gibbet. The unnecessary cruelty of this sentence, being 
made too clear even for them, they changed it to decapitation ; but the 
fact shows clearly the spirit by which they were guided. 

It was on the morning of a gloomy day in January, an old man, whose 
brow told the number of more than seventy-one years, weaik from 
long confinement, exhausted by disease and bowed down by misfor- 
tune, was seen slowly making his way to Tower Hill. Behind, follow 
crowds who are filling the few remaining hours of his life with insults 
and abuse. A few years before, and that old man was one of the great 
men of his country ; but now, the victim of persecution, as malignant 
as cruel, he is degraded to a common malefactor, and thousands are 
hastening to see his life shortened by a few days. There were among 
that crowd, those who remembered his former days, and whose prayers 
were sent forth for him, who had taught them the truth, and often for 
them broken the bread of life. But he seemed to be raised above his 
misfortunes, and ascended the scaffold with an imnatural fimmess and 
a cheerful countenance. Gazing around upon the thousands that were 
assembled before him, he repeated his text. At that moment the sun, 
as if to take a last look at the martyr, and to give him one last 
smile, beamed gently through the clouds, and cast a clear light upon 
the scene. He addressed for the last time his fellow creatures, and 
in conclusion falling on his knees, offered his last public prayer. 
Oh ! that those who doubt his piety, and believe that he was a Papist, 
would read that prayer. Rising, he prepared for death, and the 
sun, to hide the deed, drew the clouds before his face. Even at his 
last moment, when all was still, when it might be supposed that thtf 
malevolence and hatred even of his enemies had been appeased, he 
was not suffered to depart in peace. But an Irishman standing near, 
wishing to torture and disturb the quiet of the last moment, insultingly 
asked, '* What is the comfortablest saying which a d^^ng man would 
have in his mouth ?" " Cupio dissolvi et esse cum Christo," replied the 
dying Archbishop, and turning to the executioner, he said, " Honest 
inend, God forgive thee, and do thine ofiice in mercy." After a short 
prayer, having given the signal, at one blow his head rolled from hii 
body. Thus died William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, who, 
whatever may have been his failings, was as innocent of the charge 
of high treason as any man in the realm. 

Yet it was necessary that some sacrifice should be ofifered up to tiie 
wild fanaticism of his day, and he was the victim. At the same Imie 
the final blow was given to the Church which he had defended, aad 
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the whole Establishment was overthrown, to the infinite delight of 
hosts of sectarians. The high places of the land were filled by whin- 
ing, canting hypocrites, who, afier murdering their Sovereign, rushed 
into a scene of confusion, which the strong arm of Cromwell alone 
could quiet. 

How surely did subsequent events prove that '' God causeth the 
wrath of man to praise Hinf ' ! 

Decbmbsr 4tb, 1846. 



ORPHEUS'S DESCENT TO HADEa 

Treiulation from Virg. Gaorg. It. 453—485. 

The readers of Virfj^il doubtleti remember the fable of Ariftaens, ao admirable for 
its elefirance and beautiful simplicity, which the poet has happily iotiodaced, by way 
of illustration, iuto this pleasant treatise. For fear, however, lest, in that williogr for- 
getfulneas which too often devours the earlier studies of the scholar, the chief incSenta 
of the story may have passed from the memory of some, we have ventured to give an 
outline of the fable up to that point in it where our translation begins. For the transla- 
tion itself we claim nothing but tolerable accuracy. The reader, then, will recollecC 
that Aristaeus was a shepherd of Penman Tempo, and that having lost his bees by 
disease and famine, went in sorrowful haste, and standing by the sacred source of the 
river of which his mother Cyr6ne was the divinity, spake many complaining words ; — 
that she was beneath the chambers of the deep river, while her Nymph-maids were 
busying themselves usefully about her in spinning the 6nest fleeces of deep sea-green 
dye — " Drymoque, Xanthoque, Ligeaque, Phyllodoceque," listening meantime with 
eagerness, while another of their number, Clymftne, recounted '* the wiles and pleas- 
ant love -thefts of Mara and Vulcan," — (a theme, by the way, still acceptable at the 
gatherings of /ancfladies in modem times ;) — that in the midst of the recital they 
were startled on their " glassy thrones*' by the cries of distress, and how Arethusa» 
she of the yellow hair, gazing forth from the flood, descried the cause in the pennn of 
Aristaeus, and announcing the discovery to the fear-stricken Cyrdne, was made by 
her mistress the willing giuide of the afflicted mortal through the parted waten which 
stood up like a mountain about them ; — that, while he surveyed with wondering eyes 
the watery realm of hb mother, and spied the sources of*^ well-known riven, the 
Nymphs with their own hands got in readiness a pleasant repast ; that then, having 
learned the cause of his distress, and offered a solenm prayer to " Neptune, father ot 
things, and the sister- Deities, Nymphs of a thousand woods and a thousand streams,** 
his mother referred him to Proteus, a mighty Ph>phet in the Carpathian Gulf, as one 
who could tell at once the reason and the remedy of his woful loss ; — that after in- 
structing him as to the best means of wresting the intelligence from the slippery 
Deity — who appears to have had a marvelous knack of assuming strange and formida- 
ble shapes — she sat out with the Enquirer, and bringing him m view of the rocky 
refiidence of the Seer, there hid him carefully away m a secret place ; — and, finally, 
that the shepherd-youth waited till the fiery sun burned midway in his course, mark- 
ing the time for the sea-calves to scatter themselves along the shsref and their master 
to Mtake himself to his cave for repose, and seizing with a successful grasp the many- 
ibnned god, forced from him this touching tale : — 

THE DESCENT OF ORPHEUS TO HADES. 

<* No Deity pursues thee with his wrathful hate ; 
Great is thy an ; be thy atonement great 
The wretched Oipheni, nnlesi Heaven oppoie, 
Stin np apinit tlwe Umw bafitUng 
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Dtmd m hk uifer, £» hit frief ii ttaaog-^ 

A bffid* bath periitied, ere her life ww loof . 

While ihey a hapleei giri, eo seen to diet 

In headlong haele thy praienee aoogfal to fty. 

And iped her way the winding ikream to pan ; 

Tlie Hiake die epied not, 'mid the waTiag graai. 

Which, apringing tall where iloggiih waten flow» 

Hid wary eerpenta in the depths below. 

With cheeki grief-pale and eolenin footetepf elowy 

The gentle Dryadf to the monntains go: 

The monntaina echo'd to the mournful strain — 

Tean flowed from Rhodope unto the plain — 

Pangna wept, and Man-land, Rheaa^ home— 

The savage Getae sorrow as they roam^- 

Hebrus goes wailing on his winding way, 

To climes where Boreas bore his prize away. 

Himself, consoling on his hollow shell. 

His stricken love, which, ah ! had bved too well, 

Sang thee, sweet wife, by lonely shore away, 

Thee sang with growing, thee with wannig day. 

Taenarus* jaws, the doors of Pluto's halls, 

And groves where fear with each dark shadow fsUs. 

He entered in, unto the Manes drew nigh, 

Tlie Ebon judgment-throne stood boldly by, 

Spake to the monarch that sits sternly there, 

'Mid hearts that cannot melt at human prayer. 

Tlie subtle riiades came forth the bard to greet, 

And qieechless spectres, whose warm life was gone. 

As num'rous were they as when evening lone 

Or wintry tempest, from the mountain-side, 

Drives myriad birds in breezy trees to hide. 

Matrons and men and high-souled Heroes, dead. 

With blithe bright boys and gentle girls unwed, 

And dauntless youth high laid on ftmeral pile, 

llieir wretched parents viewing them the while. 

But dark Cocytus, with his slimy tide, 

And reeds that grow unseemly by his side. 

And marsh much hated for its sluggish flow. 

Hems their pent coum about, where'er they go ; 

While rolling round nine times his flood immense, 

Tlie Styx confines them fix>m the riiores of sense. 

E'en Death's own house a solemn wonder filled. 

And voiceless fear its inmost chamben stilled. 

The Furies three, they of the snake-wreathed hair, 

Fixed on the mortal a bewfldered stare. 

Ixion's wheel its whirling labor ceased, 

And three-mouthed Cerberus held unwonted peace." B. m. < 
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A NIGHT IN TRUMBULL GALLERY. 

I LOVE to withdraw myself from the vexations of this matter-of-fact 
world, from the toils of this still more matter-of-fact College, and enter 
that little world of beauty and imagination which the genius of Trum« 
BULL has created, and his generosity placed within our reach. Often 
have I gazed upon the embodied conceptions of the artist, till I lost all 
recollection of my own actual existence, and seemed to hold spiritual 
communion with those mid-way lingerers between the past and present, 
those border-dwellers on the lands of reality and fancy. At such times 
I have seemed to be really present and an actor in the scenes depicted ; 
I have fought side by side with the heroes of my country for her early 
independence ; have shared the despairing agony of ** The Last Family 
who Perished in the Deluge ;" have sympathized with the " Poor, Sick 
Prisoner,'* in his loneliness and want, and have, on the mount of 
" Transfiguration," exclaimed, with enthusiastic Peter, " It is good for 
us to be here !" Tender and gentle feelings have swelled within my 
bosom, as the glances of that beautiful ** Madonna Delia Sedia" enter- 
ed my very soul, her eyes beaming with calm affection, her features ra- 
diant with heavenly purity and innocence ; and, in my forgetfulness, 
she would appear to me a thing of life, not mortal to be sure, but rather 
like one of those beautiful visions of loveliness and grace which some- 
times flitter in our dreams, — an angel in fair woman's form. 

To cause an abstraction of mind like this ; to thrill the soul with the 
highest delight of which it is capable ; to waken the finer sensibilities 
of our nature ; to raise the mind above the real and present to the dream- 
land of imagination, all seem to me to lie within the province of true 
Art. 

« Oft it M that the imraal 

A reality aarames, 
Till the ligrht of the ideal 

All the heaven of tiuth illtunea. 
From the mind'a high palace gazhig, 

We can make the distant near — 
Make the world within more truthful 

Than the outward can appear.*' 

And in order to produce effects like these, something is requisite be- 
yond mere skill in drawing, or taste in the disposition of colors ; the 
artist himself must think, feel, act — ^in short, reflect his very soul in the 
subject he is putting upon canvas. 

Yet however keen the satisfaction I experience in studying the 
sketches which adorn the walls of the northern room in the Gallery, 
when I cross the threshold, and stand amid the priceless treasures 
which our College possesses in the portraits of men whose names are 
intimately connected with her former history, then, as a Yalensian, 
feelings most interesting, most exciting, come upon me. A sense of 

VOL. xu. 9 
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awful Teneration takes hold of me, and I stand spell-bcund by the 
magic witchery of these Genii of the place. It has often occurred to 
roe what interesting tales these shadows might nnfbld, could their lips 
be once unsealed ; but I never anticipated the rare enjojrment I experi- 
enced in the occurrences about to be narrated. 

There is nothing which interests a student so much as to compare the 
present state of College affairs with those of former years ; and hence 
to us the most interesting articles which have appeared in past vol- 
umes of our Magazine, have been faithful delineations of scenes fa- 
miliar to us all — the peculiarities of our certainly pecidiar life. We 
love to read the experiences of those who have preceded us in this lite- 
rary pilgrimage ; whose path was obstnicted by the same obstacles, 
roughened by the same vexations, brightened by the same jojTi, and 
smoothed bv the same allurements as our own. It is fun to know that 



they hated morning prayers and mathematics, and loved comfort and the 
girls as well as we ; that like us, they took delight in ducking the 
Freshmen, bur}'ing Euclid, and hoaxing the Tutors. It is a consolation 
to know, that when they accumulated too many " marks," they had let- 
ters home ; when they were caught smashing windows or stealing the 
bell-clapper, they were suspended ; and when they couldn't pass their 
examinations, were sent to Guilford or Derby. All praise then to those 
who have recorded for us these little incidents of their College life — who 
have introduced us to the close -shuttered realm of Freshmandom, in the 
basement of South Middle, where sprees were conducted on peanuts 
and apples, and then guided us to the Seniors' easy quarters, where su- 
preme enjoyment was obtained from prime Havanas, pale Otard, and i 
game of whist. But our Magazine is only twelve years old, and far- 
ther back than that we have very few accounts of this character. I 
trust, therefore, that the following revelations, filling as they do a wide 
gap in the history of Alma Mater, will be acceptable to all its readers. 
It is now more than a year since the aflemoon when, happening to visit 
these old pictures, and remaining with them till the prayer-bell rang, I 
had the pleasure to find that the College Treasurer, who was at that time 
keeper of the Galler}% had closed his office and gone away, leaving me 
a prisoner, nor was I able to effect my escape till next morning. Now 
I apprehend the most enthusiastic devotee of Art would at any time 
prefer a good supper and a warm bed to passing a hungry night on i 
hard settee, even among the choicest gems of the painter ; and such, 
I confess, would have been my prepossessions, had matters been 
left to my choice. But there I was, and however disagreeable the 
prospect, I saw I must remain there. At length, after many reflections 
on the severe jokes to which I would be exposed should my really ri- 
diculous predicament ever come within the circle of College gossip, 
and with muttered imprecations on the unsuspecting cause of my mis- 
fortune, I composed myself to sleep, as well as circimistances would 
permit, philosopher-like dwelling long on the sweet consolation, that at 
any rate, I could " sleep over" both prayers and recitation. I should 
judge it was about midnight when I was awakened by the solemo 
tolling of the gong suspended in the comer, and on opening mj eyes. 
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perceived the room to be pervaded with a strange, unearthly light, the 
source of which was nowhere apparent. Soon I ob8er\'ed something 
unusual in the appearance of several of the portraits, their figures 
seemed to stand out from the canvas, their features to be animated with 
actual life, and in an instant, with deliberate dignity, they stepped from 
their frames and seated themselves around the tabic in the centre of 
the room. It was a goodly spectacle, that of these ancient men, dress- 
ed in the costume of their times, and as was their wont, indulging in 
the friendly pipe and social flip. For a few moments they sat in si- 
lence ; but their stimulants soon producing the natural effect, a brisk 
conversation ensued, which appeared greatly to interest all present. 
It seems that one of their number had been recently taken to the en- 
gravers, and having returned that very day, he, of course, had much in- 
formation to give his companions on what he had seen and heard. He 
told them how, as soon as he was carried into the world without, he 
saw a long line of massive brick buildings, in the rear of which were 
several oUier buildings, including that in which themselves were then 
assembled, and one built in the Gothic style, resembling some of the 
cathedrals he had formerly seen in England. Ho also stated that from 
one of the brick buildings, on which was a sort of steeple, he saw 
numerous young men issue, who, to judge from their appearance, he 
should take to be students ; but that this was the Yale College which 
used to be there, he could not well believe. Dr. Stiles remarked, that 
the general description of these brick buildings, as well as their loca- 
tion, resembled that of the College when he was alive ; but he could in 
no way account for their remarkable increase in number, or for the 
great number of youth of which his esteemed friend had spoken. 

I had, hitherto, remained a quiet though intensely interested specta- 
tor ; but the dense fumes of tobacco, soon causing me to sneeze, the 
eyes of the spirits were for an instant directed at me with evident as- 
tonishment at the interruption, and then hastily withdrawn, while they 
held a brief conference, which resulted in Dr. Stiles' addressing me 
as follows : 

'*Juvenis, in nomine, Diaboli, qui es? Undo terrarum venis? 
Quare ansus es nostrarum umbrarum quietem invadere ? Abi. In tuos 
pedes conjice." 

With trembling agitation I informed the venerable President how I 
happened to be an unwilling witness to their spiritual revel, and that 
as for obeying his command to take to my heels, nothing would afford 
me greater pleasure, if he would be so good as to point out a wuj in 
which I could do it. Swelling with rage he replied — 

" Stolide tiro, Anglice loquendo mihi contumeliam facere vis ?" 

" As for the applicability of the term * Stolide' to myself," I replied, 
'' it does not become me to speak ; but you do me great injustice in call- 
ing me a Freshman, a title in which I rejoiced tliree years ago. Fur- 
thermore, it is far from my inclinations to insult any one, much less a 
personage for whom I always conceived such a veneration as for Dr. 
8tiles. But the President is probably not aware of the changes which 
half a century have wrought in the system of instruction pursued here. 
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or he would well know that cooTersatioo in Lttin is not mt all pnc- 
tited now. I trust, therefore. I shall be excused for conTejring my hum- 
ble thoughts through the medium of the King's English. Thereupon, 
his Most Sacred Majesty, George the First, bristling with dignity, ex- 
claimed — 

*' Spoken like a liege subject of the Croi»nQ. my lad. Zounds, Doc- 
tor, what's the use of forsaking one*s mother toogue for your vile gib- 
berish r 

" It does ill become me,^ replied Dr. S.. ** to dispute the opinions of 
royalty ; but, Sire, I think some arguments can be urged to defend the 
course I took in this matter, when President, and as this is an opportu- 
nity which has never before been presented, what say you, gendemen, 
with this youth's assistance, to making some comparison between the 
past and present condition of our College, in this way settling the dis- 
cussion in which we were engaged a little while ago ?" 

GoTemor Yale, who seemed by consent to act as a sort of ch&iimsn, 
then remarked — 

" Gentlemen, you hare listened to this proposition, and are doubtless 
happy to coincide with it. I hear no objections." Then tiuming to 
me, with a courtly and dignified, yet kind and winning manner, he 
continued — 

*' My young friend, we consider your presence on the present occa- 
sion as a peculiarly fortunate circumstance ; and while we hope to ob- 
tain from you much information and entertainment, we flatter ourseWei 
that, in turn, we shall be able to commimicate some facts and incidents 
of interest to yourself and your fellows. Be so good, my son, as to 
advance and join our little circle. Bishop Berkeley, please to make 
room for him between yourself and me. Rector Cutler, have the kind- 
ness to fill a pipe for our friend, and, Rector Williams^ pass a cup of 
the ' heart's delight.' Now, then," said he to me, '^ make yourself com- 
fortable, feel perfectly at ease, and overlook the impetuosity of friend 
Stiles, who was always a great stickler for the Latin, but who, no 
doubt, under your explanation of the present system of instruction, will 
acknowledge its superiority." 

" Tunc Diabolus* me capiat," muttered Dr. S., " nevertheless, with 
your honor's permission, I will make some inquiries with regard to it." 

^' Juvenis, you mentioned that conversation in the Latin tongue is not 
now practised in the College. Pray tell me in what manner the language 
is studied, ii it be at all ; or have matters come to such a degree of de- 
gradation as that — facinus turpissime I — Cicero, Horace, and Virgil, are 
overlooked in the course of instruction ?" 

" By no means overlooked, sir," replied I, ** but studied in such a 
manner as rather to cause a decided aversion to those authors in the 
minds of the greater portion of young people. They are taken up 
not for the purpose of understanding their writings or appreciating their 
excellences, but simply as afibrding a convenient field where may be 



* Who this Mr. Diabolos was, to whom the worthy Doctor bo frequently alluded, I 
did not venture to niqaire. 
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found illustrationfl and applications of certain abstract rules of etymol- 
ogy, syntax, and prosody. These last constitute the great end to which 
all our efforts are directed in this study, while those great authors are 
only incidental and secondary, simply a means by which we are to ac- 
complish the great end of learning the grammar." 

" Dii avertite omen," cried he, " the very reverse of my plan. The 
end which I held up distinctly to my pupils' view was, to become inti- 
mately acquainted with those models of poetry and eloquence, which 
find their equal nowhere else. By interesting them in the beauties of 
the subject-matter, I managed to beguile the otherwise tedious and use- 
less process of learning the minutis of a dead language. My object 
was, so far as Latin was concerned, to make them as much as possible 
like actual Romans, and in what way could I accomplish my purpose 
so well as by making them constantly construct sentences for them- 
selves in their daily conversation ? By this means they learned to 
read, write, and speak the Latin, as reaidily and as correctly as their 
native tongue. But what can be the object of your instructors in pur- 
suing the course they do ?" 

Mental discipline, they say, sir." 

Mental fiddlestick ! Are they fools ? Don't they know that the 
course which they have forsaken involved more mental discipline than 
their own, together with the acquisition of most valuable knowledge ? If 
mental discipline be all they want, they might as well study the language 
of the Hottentots or Esquimaux. Besides, how much more dignified 
for the officers and students of an university to hold their communica- 
tions through a different medium from that employed by the vulgar 
crowd !** 

" But, Stiles," inquired Yale, " what is the use of studying the dead 
languages, any how ? — ^why not substitute those now spoken by the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth ? It appears to me much more benefit may 
be derived from these last, uniting, as they do, that mental discipline 
which you have been making such ado about, and, at the same time, 
practical uses." 

*' Or the mathematics," chimed in Strong and Fisher. 
" Or the application of Science to the useful Arts," cried Eli Whit- 
ney. 

" Or the sublime principles of Mental Philosophy," remarked Bish- 
op Berkeley. 

" I acknowledge," replied Stiles, " that the study of the modem lan- 
guages might be introduced to a certain extent with much profit, but by 
no means to the exclusion of the good old Latin and Greek. As for 
the mathematics," continued he, with the most contemptuous sneer, '* I 
would have them almost entirely excluded ; at least, so far as they are 
not indispensable for practical purposes ; they are a device of the arch 
fiend himself, invented for the purpose of torturing the majority of 
scholars. And, although I confess that at times I was very fond of in- 
troducing them, by way of giving variety to my ordinary private studies, 
yet, judging from my own experience, as weU as from the observations 
I have made on others, I must give it as my settled opinion, that their 
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tendency is to narrow down the intellectual powers to a single pnmnt, 
unprofitable in its character, suffering the finer and nobler powers of 
the mind to wither through disuse. 1 verily believe, that if indulged 
in, to too great an extent, they will extinguish the social aflfections and 
kill the generous impulses of our nature. 1 remember well my tutor 
in mathematics, when 1 was in College. What 1 saw of the effects of 
the science on that man, was sufficient to determine any body's aver- 



sion." 



(i 



By the way, gentlemen," said I, " now that I recollect it, justice 
requires me to say, that since 1 have been in College, one signal at- 
tempt has been made in some degree to revive the ancient colloquial 
use of Latin. A class of which myself had the honor (?) to be a 
member, was, with the encouragement of the Faculty, organized under 
the charge of a Polish exile who pretended to have been graduated at 
one of the German Universities. We met a few times, and I doubt 
not that, had we continued our lessons a reasonable length of time, 
we should have been greatly profited ; but our instructor soon making 
some excuse to visit New York for a day or two, the first news was 
that he had been committed to the Watch-house as a vagrant, and 
afterward to the Hospital to be cured of the " delirium tremens." An 
amusing incident occurred when this man first came here. Seeking 
out one of the Latin Tutors, he paid him a visit for the purpose of 
holding a conversation with him in the language which they professed 
to teach — *^ Salve, Domine Tutor," was the classical salutation of our 
friend as he entered the room of the dignified officer, " Veni ut loquar 
in lingua Latina tecum. Quommodo vales !" The Tutor, with great 
confusion of course, informed him that he was not able to converse in 
Latin. " Ah," replied the other, " I begs youm pardon, it one bloon- 
der dat 1 make, I tinked me dat one Latin I'utor was rooming in dis 
place." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! Perridicula narratiuncula," said Stiles, " a Latin Tu- 
tor, eh ! a pretty fellow for a College instructor. But perhaps after all 
it was no more than could be expected from a Tutor. How many of 
that order of teachers have you now, and how soon after graduation 
are they appointed, and how long do they retain the office ?" 

" There are seven of them just now sir," I replied, " they are ap- 
pointed two or three years after graduation, and remain from two to 
four years, or in most instances till they are ready to enter their pro- 
fessions." 

" I was in hopes," said he, " that before this they would have been 
entirely superseded by Professors, although in my day we were obliged 
to put up with them for reasons of economy. But they were usually 
men of experience, and oflen remained in their position for ten years 



or more." 



Governor Yale now pressed me to refill my pipe, but drawing from 
my pocket a case of " Principes," I begged the gentlemen to do me 
the favor of trying cigars. All stared in speechless curiosity, till Rec- 
tor Williams inquired,—^ 

" What do you call tKem, and what is their use ?" 
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" Cigars, sir, and they were made to be smoked." 

'* Oh yes,** replied he, " you cut them up and put them in the pipe ?" 

'' By no means sir ; allow me to show you," said I, at the same time 
lighting one. Dr. Stiles followed my example, but I soon noticed his 
eyes distended, the veins in his temples swollen as if with violent ex- 
ertion, while his cheeks assumed an alarming degree of concavity. 
Taking the fragrant roll from his mouth, he suspiciously eyed it all 
over, then perceiving ray imsucccssful attempts to refrain from laugh- 
ter, he angrily exclaimed — Quare rides, impudens Juvenis ?** 

" Beg your pardon, sir, no offence, I trust," was my reply. " But, 
Doctor, you have not bitten off the chit." 

" And pray what do you call the chit ?" 

I explained, and soon the Doctor cried, " Ah ! bene bene ! now it 
goes. Suave olens tabaccum! Do the Faculty now-a-days smoke 
these things in preference to pipes ? I should suppose they would 
choose these, though I am not quite sure whether they are so dignified." 

** Our Faculty at the present day, sir, discountenance the use of to- 
bacco in any form, indeed they declare the habit to be not only filthy 
and disgusting, but in a moral point of view, even decidedly vicious. 
That * no gentleman will use tobacco,' is one of their favorite maxims. 
They are even making exertions to abolish smoking and chewing 
among the students, who, to tell the truth, seem not all disposed to 
be deprived of this comfort." 

" Success to the lads," cried Yale, " if they were to yield their 
rights in this, who knows but they might next be subjected to restric- 
tions relating to their food and apparel ! One would be about as ab- 
surd as the other ;" — a remark to which all assented. 

For several moments Dr. Stiles had remained perfectly quiet, enjoy- 
ing the luxury of his cigar. But the fire gradually approaching his 
mouth, as is oflen the case with inexperienced users of cigars, it all 
of a sudden burned his lips, while the smoke, rising according to its 
natural law, entered his eyes and nostrils, causing violent spasms of 
coughing and sneezing, in the course of which the glowing stump fell 
upon his venerable hand. With features distorted, while copious tears 
flowed down his wrinkled visage, he brokenly ejaculated — 

" Diabolicum cigar mea labra et meum manum urere 

horribile! meas lacrimas exprimere tussim et stemuta- 

mentum mihi facere Oh ! me miserum summo do- 
lore afiectus sum." 

It was sometime before the old gentleman recovered from either his 
wheezing or his rage ; but after comforting himself with frequent pota^ 
tions of his favorite beverage, he at length became sufficiently com- 
posed to renew conversation once more. His companions had mean- 
while been lavish of their expressions of concern and condolence, 
though it was evident to me that they relished the afiair amazing well. 

'* Gentlemen," said he, evidently desirous of diverting their minds 
from what had recently happened, ** Grentlemen, we have not yet been 
satisfied with regard to the great number of young men which our 
friend noticed, about what he supposed to be the College. Juvenis, 
can you give us an explanation of these matters ? 
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With pleasure, sir. To be brief — ^the line of College buildings ex- 
tends from Chapel street to Elm, and the Gothic free-stone building to 
which the gentleman alluded is the new Library. The number of stu- 
dents connected with the different departments is about Six Hundred, 
and one class numbers nearly One Hundred and Thirty. " Impossi- 
ble !" " You are not serious !" and such like expressions burst from the 
lips of all. I assured them that it was really so, which at length they 
consented to believe. 

" I never thought my name would be perpetuated in connection with 
such an Institution,'' said Yale. 

" Rather different from what it was in my day," said Rector Will- 
iams, " when we used to graduate classes from one to twenty." 

" The President," remarked Stiles, " must find his Sabbath evening 
levees rather crowded with one hundred and thirty Seniors, — my old 
parlor used to look pretty well filled when we had only fifty." 

" As for that, sir," replied I, " our President's house is the last place 
we think of seeing the inside of ; this custom of yours to which you 
have alluded, was, I presume, done away with long ago. The inter- 
course between the Faculty and Students is now probably of a more 
distant and reser\'ed character than it was in your day." 

" That is hardly a wise policy, I apprehend," said he in reply ; " there 
is nothing lost by treating the young men with a certain degree of fa- 
miliar attention. I used not only to entertain the Senior class at my 
house every Sabbath evening, but also have most of them dine with 
me once in the course of the year. One night several of them came 
at a very late hour to give us what they called a serenade. I invited 
them in, and had Mrs. Stiles and the girls get up and set out the best 
refreshments the house afforded, including wine, as the night was 
cold." 

" But, sir," inquired I, " did you treat the Seniors any differently 
from the members of the lower classes ?" 

" Of course I did," was the reply ; " you don't suppose I put the Sen- 
iors on a level with the Freshmen ?" 

" Excuse my ignorance," replied I ; " but, judging from present usage, 
I most certainly supposed that you followed the same course." 

" Me jocos facis." 

" Oh no sir; perhaps, however, you do not understand me — ^I will ex- 
plain. It is now the practice, when a Senior has eight unexcused 
absences, to place him on the course of discipline, and give information 
of that fact to his parents or guardian. This has always been done, for 
aught that I know to the contrary, with the lower classes, yet hitherto 
it has been considered not at variance with the rules of propriety and 
ffood order, to allow some privileges and indulgences to those who 
have been treated like boys for three years ; but now it is all changed ; 
Senior and Freshmen now meet on the same broad platform of Equal 
Discipline !" 

" Stupidissime !" " Pessima constitutio rerum," exclaimed he. 
** Then they call in the assistance of parents to aid in their system of 
government ? Perminuta res ! Very dignified for literary characters 
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to spend their time writing frightful tales to fret crusty Others, anxious 
mothers, and maiden aunts \^ 

" Does not every one of those letters contain an humiliating ac- 
knowledgment of want of authority ? Who would have thought that 
it could come to this ? Truly times are sadly changed. I used to 
make as much distinction between a Freshman and a Senior as be- 
tween the latter and myself. After what you have been telling us, I 
should not be surprised to hear that many other of our old college cus- 
toms were done away with. For instance, I used to leave it entirely 
with the Senior Class to instruct the younger classes in good manners 
and points of college etiquette, and in turn it was the duty of these 
last to repay the kindness of their benefactors, by performing any 
manual service which might be put upon them. Any thing of that 
now-a-days ?" 

" Nothing at all like it," was my reply, *' and a Freshman of the 
present day could not well be persuaded that such a state of things ever 
existed." 

'' Humph ! I would convince them to their satisfaction, if I could 
once have the management of them," said he. " Why, I used to 
have nothing to do with regulating the conduct of the young men till 
they became Juniors, and would not even deign to notice the appeals 
which they sometimes made from the authority of their patron Seniors. 
' Grin and hear ity* I would tell them, till your own turn comes. But 
who took it upon himself to overthrow the old order of things ?" 

'* I think the work commenced in Dr. Dwight's administration," I 
replied, " and has been gradually going on ever since. But how hap- 
pens it that Dr. Dwight is not with you ?" 

'* He seldom likes to participate in our convivialities," replied Yale, 
*' but perhaps he will be willing to come forward at this time and de- 
fend his measures. Dwi-i-i-ght !" 

All listened, and from his lofly position in the other room I saw him 
quietly descend, and, with almost majestic dignity, advance towards 
the little company. Silence fell on all, as if awe-struck by the pres- 
ence of a superior being. He was himself the first to speak. 

*' Gentlemen, I have with the deepest interest listened to your dis- 
course to-night. It has afforded me the highest pleasure to hear of the 
increasing prosperity of our beloved College, and to know that in its 
change it has kept pace with the general advancement of the age. I 
have at the same time been considerably surprised and not a little 
amused at my worthy predecessor's unphilosophical complaints at 
these improvements. He seems to have forgotten that great law of 
progress which must regulate all the affairs of men. Doubtless a 
little reflection will render it apparent to his discerning mind that the 
stiff observances, pomps and ceremonies were well enough then, but 
that it were unwise to suffer them to outlive their day. There is, 
however, one thing which I have not heard remarked upon, about 
which I feel a great curiosity to know something, and if you will per> 
jnit me, I should like to make a single inquiry. 

vouxn. 10 
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" My young friend, have any improvements yet been made in the 
external appearance of the College buildings ?" 

" I presume not sir," replied I, " they certainly could never haTe 
looked worse than now, resembling, as they do, ugly brick cotton fac- 
tories." 

" It pains me to hear this," replied he with a sigh ; " during my life 
I exerted all my influence to induce the Corporation to paint and orna- 
ment those buildings, and although my eflforts were unsuccessful, yet 
I fondly hoped that suflicient regard would have been paid my mem- 
ory after I was gone, to comply with those reasonable wishes. A mod- 
erate outlay would make the College premises look comparatively 
beautiful, and how must they now appear in the eyes of all men o( 
taste to say nothing of foreign travelers ?" 

The good man spake these words in a melancholy tone, and as he 
finished, I noticed that he wept, but whether his tears proceeded from 
mtemal grief, or from the effect of the tobacco-smoke on his very weak 
eyes, I really cannot tell. At any rate he could not be prevailed 
upon any longer to remain, but returned moodily to his place. This 
visit seemed to have cast a serious shade over the spirits of all. A 
solemn silence ensued of some moments' duration, which Bishop 
Berkeley first interrupted by holding a brief conversation apart with 
a gentleman whom he introduced to me as Mr. Smybert, an artist who 
had come out with him from England. After passing the usual com- 
pliments, Mr. Smybert said — 

" I wish to embrace this opportunity to obtain, if possible, some in- 
formation on a point which has puzzled me not a little. A few years 
since a new portrait used annually, or nearly so, to be added to our 
number. They were, as appears from a little card accompanying each, 
portraits of living Professors presented as a parting gift by the mem- 
bers of various classes just before graduation, a custom to my mind 
exceedingly beautiful and commendable. But it seems now for quite 
a period to have been neglected, for what reasons I should like to 
know." 

" Your conjectures with respect to the origin of these pictures," I 
replied, *' are quite correct, and I know not how to account for the 
suspension of the custom, except in the way most obvious to every 



one." 



" Then I am to understand the reasons to have been — ^want of taste, 
liberality, and spirit, — not a very complimentary conclusion to be sure. 
But is no Class ambitious to win for itself the credit of starting the 
thing once more ?" 

" I think present indications, sir," was my reply, ** will warrant me 
in encouraging you to expect an addition to your number before another 
year has gone ; my own Class seem disposed to signalize themselves 
in the very way you have spoken of." 

" Good news indeed. But," continued he, " there is one other point 
in which you can do yourselves honor. The portraits of your pro- 
fessors already here, have all been executed by the same hand, and in 
my opinion evince a very ordinary degree of genius." 
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" They are usually acknowledged," said I, " to bear pretty good re- 
semblance to their originals." 

" That may be," was his reply, " but mere likeness, however 
marked, is one of the humblest requisites of portrait painting. A 
dozen scratches with a crayon may create a likeness as recognizable 
as one made with a pound of paints. Now look at any one of these 
productions of that gentleman's easel, and granting that they possess a 
tolerable resemblance to the features of their several subjects, yet 
what do they reveal of the men themselves? To me they have the 
appearance of wax-figures copied on canvass, rather than living, in- 
telligent men. Do then, if only for variety's sake, employ one of the 
first-class artists of your country." 

Mr. Smybert and myself having ended this conversation. Bishop 
Berkeley said — 

" Mrs. Berkeley and this young lady desire to know whether the 
present usage of society permits a gentleman to kiss a lady in public 
places of resort." 

" I am certain not," was my reply. 

" Ah then," continued he, " we were misled by on occurrence of 
that kind taking place here not long ago. A young couple came here 
by themselves, and instead of looking at the pictures, sat down and 

spent the time in wooing. He called her, " Adorable ," and 

she 

" Hark ! what's that ?" cried Yale, as was heard the noise of an at- 
tempt to unlock the door, — " Gentlemen, we areinterrupted ! To your 
places !" 

And then ensued such a scramble as I never witnessed, and before 

I could recover from my surprise, the whole scene had vanished. In 

momentary confusion, however, I heard our friend Stiles exclaim, 

" Dii Infemi !" " Accelerandum est ne detecti simus, — O Diabole !" 
• •••••• 

The Treasurer ascended the stairs, and bidding me ** Good mom« 
ing," expressed his regrets at having been the cause of my detention. 
I readily forgave him. 



THE UTILITY OF OATHS. 

I DO not intend, in this communication, to consider the lawfulness of 
oaths, but rather their efficacy and the propriety of their use. When 
an individual takes an oath, he, if a witness, asserts that his testimony 
shall be true ; if a public officer, promises to pursue a certain course of 
conduct, adding, for the confirmation of his assertions or promises, 
•* So help me God," or, as it was formerly, " So help me God at his 
holy dome ;" which means, if I do not now speak the truth, let God 
give me eternal punishment at the judgment day. 

The obvious reason why we put strong confidence in the testimony 
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of those under oath, is the supposition that the idea of the future and 
endless punishments consequent upon perjury, will be so vividly pre- 
sented to the swearer's imagination as to immeasurably counterbalance 
or exclude from his mind any temptations to falsify, arising from con- 
siderations of temporal advantages. Yet lest this even may not be 
sufficient to insure the truth, the State annexes severe penalties to 
perjury. Still, however, much reliance is placed upon these temporal 
penalties ; far more (and properly according to the oath theory) is put 
upon the eternal penalties. 

Now, that too much reliance is, theoretically at least, given to the 
efficacy of an oath — ^that it is in fact prejudicial to the interests it is 
supposed to advance, and to the morals of men, I think, can be shown 
by the following considerations : 

Its efficacy is weakened by the fact, that it is not in the power of the 
State to insure the infliction of the great punishments due its viola- 
tion. There is, in fact, no apparent certainty of any future punish- 
ment. The power called upon to inflict the penalties is not only differ- 
ent from, but unconnected with the one that imposes them. Very many, 
perhaps most men, have some doubts, either of the existence of that 
power, or that it will be exerted as we exhort and expect it. 

A man, moreover, who fully believes the Bible doctrines respecting 
future punishment for sins, is not merely or mainly restrained by his 
oath from falsifying ; for he as fully believes in the merciful and for- 
giving character of Deity, and, consequently, in the possibility of 
averting the punishment at any time, by mere repentance of the crime. 
There is, in fact, no believer in these doctrines who does not expect, 
with a certainty, sooner or later, to repent of and obtain forgiveness 
for any crimes he may commit. 

It appears, then, that the fear of the eternal consequences of perju- 
ry can really have but little force upon that class of men which alone 
is supposed to be affected by it in any degree whatever. Besides, an 
oath is unnecessary for that class of men, especially, because they 
have as much assurance in the Bible that lying will be eternally pun- 
ished as that perjury will be. There is, then, the same religious 
force to impel them to truth-telling without as with an oath. There is, 
too, an absurdity in putting much confidence in an oath, in that we can 
by no means be sure what the swearer's notions of the future are ; we 
must take his simple assertion for that. He may be an infidel ; if he 
however tells the truth that he is one, we will not take his oath ; if he 
first lies and declares that he believes what he does not believe, we 
then trust him. We, in fact, rely upon a man's simple assertion for the 
truth of what he says under oath. In practice, the force of oaths, too, 
must be greatly lessened by their obscure and elliptical form, and the 
hurried and careless manner in which they are administered. Scarce- 
ly one man in a hundred, of those even who take oaths, understands 
what they mean ; he only knows that he held up his hand, and that an- 
other man read over, indistinctly, a certain formula, at the conclusion of 
which, he bowed his head. What he promised ; what the " So help me 
God," if he heard it, means ; of what sentence it is the beginning, or 
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middle, or end ; what cones he has conditionally called down upon him- 
self, he knows not ; he only knows that he has taken an oath. Thus 
much for the efiicacy of oaths. 

That they may, many times, prevent the ends they are designed to 
accomplish, can bo easUy shown. In courts, for instance, they are em- 
ployed to further the ends of justice. 

Now all those men who, either believing in the existence of God, 
disbelieve the doctrine of future punishment, or, believing in God, deny 
the notions of our future existence, or who deny either that there is 
to be another life, or that God exists, alike would not be allowed to 
take an oath ; for with them confessedly it would be merely a formula, 
without the least force whatever. Yet among these classes are found 
not unfrequently, men of undoubted integrity, whose simple assertions 
would be received with the most implicit confidence by all. It is a 
singular fact, that some infidels are the most scrupulous of all men 
with regard to truth, as though they would make amends for the denial 
of the greatest and sublimest tnith of truths, by a higher veneration 
for lesser ones, and a more punctilious regard for truth in the ordinary 
concerns of life. The evidence of such persons, however important 
it might be in any court of justice, can not be taken ; for if it is taken 
under oath, the oath having no obligations on their consciences, or 
rather presenting no terrors to their imaginations, gives no legal surety 
of their truthfulness ; if without, then there is the absurdity of be- 
lieving those who are not guided by religious principle more readily 
than those who are ; on the opposite of which the oath-theory itself 
is founded. The testimony of these credible witnesses being thus 
set aside, the case, whatever it may be, not being fully known, is liable 
to be wrongly decided. Do away with oaths, and decree the same 
temporal penalties to falsity that are now annexed to perjury, and 
then all men, whether religious or not, being upon the same footing, 
can consistently be called on for evidence, and justice may be obtained. 

In reference to public offices too, so far as oaths are necessary to 
make the incumbents faithfully perform their duties, it is unsafe to 
entrust them to unbelievers, whether it is the office of penny-post or 
of President. If Solon or Aristides should rise among us, we could 
not make either one of those heathens a justice of peace, while oaths 
are required. Yet no one would really feel any hesitation in commit- 
ting the interests of the nation to their care without an oath. So by 
oaths we must consistently deprive ourselves of many faithful, honest 
public officers. If Columbus should rise and prove to be an infidel, he 
would be legally unfit to conunand a canal-boat. 

This practice has, in some degree at least, a prejudicial effect upon 
the morals of men, in that it tends to make them less sensible of the 
obligation to speak the truth in their ordinary communications with each 
other. If the simple assertions of men are of so little weight that 
they are sometimes obliged to confirm them with an oath, they natu- 
rally incline to think less of the importance of truth in their ordinary 
affirmations. 

On the contrary, if the simple " yea, yea, nay, nay" is the highest 
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and most solemn form of assertion, they as naturally place a due im- 
portance upon this simple form. There is a good illustration of this 
principle seen in Moravians and Friends. Their yea and nay com- 
mands the same respect that the solemn oaths of other men do.* 

If then oaths have the truth-compelling effect ascribed to them, it is 
not by their own virtues, but rather because they merely take the 
place that simple affirmation would otherwise occupy, and their real 
effect is to make men feel obliged to speak the tnith occasionally, 
whereas without them they would feel the same obligation to speak it 
always. 

In practice we rely not so much upon the oath as upon the charac- 
ter of the swearer. If his reputation for veracity is irreproachable, 
we give him fidl confidence ; he needs no oath.f If, on the contrary, 
he is known as a common liar, his oath gives no credence to his words. 

The chief motives that impel men to speak the truth under oath, 
are general moral obligation, public opinion, and the temporal and im- 
mediate consequences of perjury. The future consequences have 
really very little influence. 

Since, then, the state has no power to insure the infliction of the fu- 
ture penalties of perjury, but on the contrary, every person believes 
he can easily avert them ; since the practice of requiring oaths de- 
prives us of credible witnesses in some cases ; since they tend to 
lower the standard of truth, and since they are unnecessary, as those 
who are disposed to speak the truth will do so, with or without an oath, 
and those otherwise disposed will not hoed them, they ought to go into 
disuse, and in their place the simple yea and nay be substituted, re- 
taining, however, the same temporal penalties for lying, that are now 
imposed upon the convicted perjurer. 



A LEGEND OF THE ALHAMBRA. 

" Thvrc w not a mountain cave, not a lonely watch-tower in the plains, nor ruined 
castle on the hills, but has some spell -bound warriore sleeping from a^e to nge within 
its vaults. Once every year, on the eve of St. John, tliey are released from enchant- 
ment from sunset to sunrise, and permitted to repair here to pay homa{i^e to their aore- 
reig;n ! and the crowds swarming into the cavern are Moslem warriors, from their 
haunts in all parts of Spain." 

" The great vestibule of the Alhambra*s gate is formed by an immense Arabian 
arch, of the horse-shoe form, which f^prings to half the height of the tower. On 
the key-stone of this arch is engraven a gigantic hand ; within the vestibule, on the 



* It was in consequence of the little value the law places upon a man's mere as- 
lertion ordinarily that the Dutchman who had killed his neighbor's dog, said, as he 
■upposed with safety, ** Tarn him, I kilt his tog, but mine Gott he has got to prove it" 

t Solon said, " A good man ought to be in that estimation that he need not anoaUi ; 
because it is to be reputed a lessening of hiM honor if he be forced to swear." 
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key-«toDe of the porUJ* ii ■culptored, in like manner, a gi|(«Dtic key. There ii an 
old traditiouy that the hand and key are magical devices, on which the fate of the Al- 
hambra dependa. The Moorish Kmg who bailt it* was a great magician, or as some 
believed, had sold himself to the deril, and had laid the whole fortress under a magie 
spell. By this means it bad remained standing for ssTeral hundred years, in de6anoo 
of storms and earthquakes, while almost all other buildings of the Moors had fallen 
to rum and disappeared. This spell, the tradition went on to say, would last until tha 
hand on the outer arch should reach down and grasp the key, when the whole piU 
would tumble to pieces." — Ieving's Tauu of the Alhambka. 

Within the loftiest mountain. 

Of old Nevada's range, 
A csTem lies, of vast extent, 
lu roof, with sparkling diamonds wpmxU 

Of hues that oyer change. 

The roof from crystal columns springs 

High o'er the pavement stone ; 
Above, quaint silver cressets swing. 
That rays of daxzling splendor fling 

Around a monarch's throne. 

High on his seat, the sovereign sits. 

With r«*gal splendor crowned ; 
His giant form in armor mailed. 
His face with sable mantle Teiled, 

That trailing sweeps the ground. 



Far in the cave's recesses, £m. 

Grim warrion silent stand ; 
With plumed casque, and brazen sfaidd. 
With spear no mortal now could wield, 

And keen-edged battle brand. 

Now on the caveni's silent air. 

Unwonted tumult breaks ; 
The monarch starts iVom slumber deep. 
And from enchantment's iron sleep 

The spell-bound army wakes. 

ESach warrior toward the portal tnn«» 

To list the mystic soands, 
When slow the massiTe gates unfold. 
And on the threshold's beaten gold 

An armed horseman bounds. 

Right onward to the monarch's throooy 

He moves with stately tread, 
And while the wond'ring host surreyw. 
On bended knee, his homage pays 
Unto the sovereign dread. 
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Now, through the shadowy entrance broad. 

There poun a mighty throng ; 
Each warrior bows hia plumed headi 
Am on, with slow and heavy tread, 

The army moves along. 

The monarch, with majestic mien, 

Uprising from his throne, 
Now mounts his steed, and followed near 
By flashing blade, and bristling spear. 

Forsakes the cavern lone. 

Still on the strange prooession moves. 

Mysteriously, and slow. 
With lance's gleam, and helmet's flash. 
Stem trumpet clang, with cymbal clash, 

And banners drooping low. 

The Alhambra's lofty portal 

Is looming through the night. 
As the warrior host, with measured tread. 
Far-sweeping plumes, and banners spread. 

Slow nears the castle's height 

And now, beneath the sounding arch. 

The monarch's charger stands, 
While far behind, o'er valley still. 
O'er desert plain, and lonely hill. 

Outstretch the enchanted bands. 

Down from his fiery war-horse, 

Tlie noble monarch bounds. 
Through pillared hall, and marUe coozt. 
Where sunbeams play, and fountains sport. 

His iron tread resounds. 

Each tower with steel-clad warriors teems. 

Each battlement and height ; 
While the moonbeams flash on the brilliant gems 
That bum on the crests of their dusky helms, 

With a strange and dazzling light 

Upon the Alhambra's signal-tower. 

Instinctive turns each eye. 
Where stands the monarch's lofty form. 
With arm uplift, as though a storm 

Were mnttering in the sky. 

As 'neath the starry gaze of heaven 
Each Qptamed helmet gleaiiis, 
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Swift from the zenith't lofty height, 
Far downward tluongfa the depths of night 
A flaming meteor streams. 

Then grasps the key, the giant hand. 

When turret, tower, and wall. 
With donjon-keep, and dungeon lone, 
Dark, dismal yanlt, and rampart stone. 

In thundering min foil. 

And when the moon, with pallid brow. 

Disparts her cloudy veil. 
Nor stone of th* Alhambra*s pile is seen, 
Nor banner bright, with silken sheen, 

Nor warrior clad in mail. 



THE MEXICAN VOLUNTEER. 

Softly reclining in a mud-bank, wrapped in sleep and a ragged 
blanket, by his side a fat little black bottle, that looked tickled, as 
though it had been doing something cute ; gentle breezes sporting with 
the rags of his tattered garments, his faculties steeped in alcohol, to 
preserve them, probably — on the principle of brandy peaches — ^lay the 
tabernacle of clay from which we derived our first impressions of a 
Mexican Volunteer. 

His name was Job Doope, but further than this we have no account 
of his early history. In vain have wo ransacked libraries, devoured 
the lore of antiquity, and investigated story-books and primers with 
indefatigable diligence ; the annals of the past furnish no record of the 
birth or parentage of the individual whose biographer we have under- 
taken to be. The inquiring mind may, indeed, exhaust its energies in 
philosophic speculations, and, in the height of its enthusiasm, may 
conjecture that he sprung from a cabbage-head, on a frosty morning ; 
that he was picked up in the streets, after a violent shower ; or, that 
he just stepped into his father's house one day, to make a fashionable 
call ; but whatever hypotheses theory may suggest, they fail of pene- 
trating that deep gloom in which the first heats of his earthly race 
were run. 

With feelings of the most painful regret, the bafiled historian turns 
from his arduous but fruitless labor ; and, afler shedding a tear or two 
over the valuable information so irremediably lost to mankind, is fain 
to content himself with the inference, that in his childhood, Mr. Doope 
was like other children, as far as the circumstances of the case would 
allow ; and though with nothing but circumstantial evidence to assure 
us of the fact, we feel confident in the assertion that Job was a baby 

VOL. xn. 11 
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in his infancy, and that some years after his birth he reached the age 
of maturity. With this accowit of his early life, we must be content ; 
meagre though it be, we have no better, and literary epicures must be 
satisfied with picking the bones of this historical turkey. 

The first time that Job ever filled a niche in the temple of Fame, or 
in any way distinguished himself in public life, was the period at 
which our narrative commences. 

But in order accurately to ** define his position," more especially as 
Geography and Chronology are the two eyes of History, the time when, 
and place where our hero was when we first saw him, was one after- 
noon, not a hundred years ago, at Camp , in the vicinity of a large 

town west of the Alleghany Mountains. 

Ho had just entered the army. The operation of eidisting was per- 
formed on him in the following manner : 

About the streets of his native city there marched, in battle array, 
three men ; one blew a fife, another beat a drum, and the third did 
neither, but his name was Mr. Sergeant Bigfizz, and the three strode 
fearlessly on, followed by a train of small but admiring boys. 

Perhaps, to the casual observer, there is nothing startling in the ap- 
pearance of this trio, nor even in the announcement of the name of Mr. 
Sergeant Bigfizz ; but when we are told that this was a corps of the 
standing army, detached on the recruiting service, more especially when 
we pause and contemplate Mr. Sergeant Bigfizz in his true character, 
and reflect that he was clad in regimentals, had a sword, and brass 
heels on his boots, that he was a large man, with a red face, aad fat, 
culpably fat; when we consider that he was, in his own words, 
" one of the right hands of the Administration," we cannot but feel 
ourselves gradually swelling up with enthusiasm, and finally inflated 
tight. 

With sensations precisely similar to these we have just now had, 
did Mr. Job Doope gaze on the brilliant cortege we have attempted to 
describe. 

Mr. Sergeant Bigfizz was sweeping majestically down the crowded 
thoroughfare, in the full tide of his glory and a cocked hat, and Mr. 
Job Doope, feeling himself imbued with a slight share of that spirit 
which animated the warrior, endeavored to sweep as majestically after 
him. The two sweeps met ; the officer of Government and the pri- 
vate citizen stood face to face. It was an era— one of those critical 
emergencies that happen but once in a life-time, where all is staked 
upon the decision of the moment, and Mr. Job Doope, not knowing 
what to say, with that profound knowledge of hiunan nature which dis- 
tinguishes itself upon all important occasions, very properly held his 
peace ; but when the Sergeant boldly asked why a base plebeian dare 
arrest the progress of a Department of State, when on the recruiting 
service, Mr. Doope promptly responded that he " wanted to fight." 

The Sergeant was brave, but such a peremptory summons to mortal 
encounter shocked his entire system ; his cheek blanched, his teeth 
chattered, and his knees took to a private boxing-match on their own 
account, and he was about to call upon the citizens to aid in suppressing 
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an insurrection, when the innocent cause of the great man's terror 
ventured to suggest, tlftit he only had a strong desire to go to Texas, 
for the specific purpose of spitting himself on a Mexican sword, or 
knocking his head against a cannon-ball. 

Richard was himself again. The rubicund visage of the doughty 
Sergeant resumed its accustomed hue of a boiled lobster, and the reac- 
tion caused it to flame like an excited beet. He drew himself up, as- 
sumed an air of dignified composure, and surveyed Job at a respectful 
distance, as though he had been a horse he was about to purchase, but 
whose heels, he was afraid, were occasionally used for other purposes 
than traveling. Satisfied that the object of his scrutiny was a man of 
peaceable intentions, the Sergeant proceeded to make a small digres- 
sion about his own public life and actions ; in the course of which, he 
informed Job that he was a pinch above most people, a right hand of 
the Administration — so to kpeak — and an essential brick in the exist- 
ing Temple of Liberty ; he also related how he had signalized him- 
self in the Seminole war — particularly upon one occasion — by surpri- 
sing a party of thirteen Indians asleep, one aflemoon, whose snoring 
had attracted his attention ; he succeeded in scalping them all before 
they waked up, and as he was making off with his booty, the savages 
were aroused by the barking of a dog, and took afler the intruder to 
recover the rest of their heads ; he fled, and being hotly pursued, 
sought refuge in a hollow log ; finding that his enemies were crawling 
in to catch him, he got out, and when they were all safely in, stopped 
up both ends, and carried them, log and all, to the fort, when they had 
a grand time of it. 

Of course Job was very much edified, and professed great admira- 
tion for the military life in general, and regarded Mr. Sergeant Bigfizz, 
as a Mars, although a little more fat and substantial than the represen- 
tations of that god he had been accustomed to see. 

The right hand of the Administration then proposed to adjourn to a 
neighboring coffee-house, and drink the health of the rest of his body — 
not making use of that precise phrase, but signifying the same — by the 
expression, '' Toasting the Government.'' It was accordingly done ; 
and Job, out of pure anxiety lest the Government might, at some future 
period, be taken sick, continued to drink its health quite a number of 
times. The Sergeant then made a patriotic speech, and told how the 
" perfidious Mexicans" had raised a rumpus, merely because the Ad- 
nunistration had sent an army to occupy some of their territoiy ; and 
because the army encamped near their towns, peaceably turned every 
thing upside down, and took possession of whatever they wanted, in 
as quiet a manner as possible, those audacious heathens had dared to 
make a show of resistance. 

The thought filled Job with indignation ; he turned his black bottle 
pathetically up to his face, and when he took it down, gave a long 
sigh, and lus eyes were filled with tears, so deeply did he feel the out- 
rage his country had suffered. During the course of the harangue, 
Job became indignant very oflen, and from the number of times he 
ttamed hiu bottle up to his face, and fh>m the intense interest he mani- 
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fested in examining its contents, we suspect it must have been the phi- 
losopher's stone, or that he was spying into futwe events. It was not 
long before Job imbibed so much knowledge of future events, from the 
black bottle, that he began to be oblivious of the present. He forgot 
his personal identity ; mistook his head for his heels, and thought 
every body was dancing around the room, and making fools of them- 
selves. 

Job also began to grow facetious ; he sportively tweaked the nose 
of his next neighbor, and expressed a strong inclination to denQK>lish 
men and things, and while in the act of squaring himself to carry out 
some imaginary pugilistic encounter, he bestowed Mr. Sergeant Big- 
fizz such a thwack on his countenance, as would have infallibly knock- 
ed that gentleman into a cocked hat, had he not been in one already. 
In the course of exercising his versatile genius, Mr. Doope indulged 
in some witty remarks with reference to the rotundity of Mr. Sergeant 
Bigfizz's person, alluding to a fancied resemblance between the same 
and a barrel of mess pork. 

Observing the state of things, the Sergeant winked to a confeder- 
ate and whispered that it was " all right," which meant, that Job was 
all wrong ; and when a proposal was made to join the army, Job joyful- 
ly acceded, and was, thereupon, taken into the service. 

An enlightened and philanthropic age, like the present,cannot fail of 
perceiving the superiority of this mode of recruiting over every other, 
both in practical utility and in the noble and charitable means it em- 
ploye. 

The remark, that there is nothing like " Dutch courage" to make 
men valorous, is the result of a close observance of human nature, and 
an analysis of that peculiar connection between the animal and vege- 
table spirits ; for although any amount of persuasion may have no 
effect in influencing one in his senses to join the army, yet when he is 
as Job was, " all right," he will probably do as Job did. Far more be- 
nevolent and republican, then, is the American mode of " Volunteer- 
ing" than that barbarous and despotic system of British impressment. 

When Job was so drunk that his legs were a useless incumbrance, 
he was gently carted out to the camp, and softly dumped down in the 
mud, where we found him. Upon rousing a little the'next morning — 
not entirely sober — ^he lay in that musing, listless state of demi-som- 
nolency that makes one feel as though it were too much trouble to wake 
entirely up, and still exertion was required to go to sleep again. In 
this situation he lay and amused himself with contemplating as much 
of his person as he conveniently could, without opening his eyes so 
far as to produce a strain upon the lids. The results of his obeer* 
vation fully satisfied him as to the authenticity of his legs, and upon 
further examination, he was highly gratified to find that he was the for- 
tunate possessor of ten fingers and thumbs ; fatigued with this labori- 
ous investigation, he was about to yield again to the balmy influence, 
when he was startled by feeling, as he thought, more feet in contact 
with his person than the twain which were by nature his, and looking 
up, he saw what he at first imagined was a bear on a man's head, hi 
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which proved to be a very large military cap on a very small military 
man. Unaccustomed to being saluted by the heels, as long as the head 
remained the proper channel for communicating ideas, Job opened his 
eyes as far as was practicable, without immediate danger of lifting off 
his forehead, when the cap asked, in a large tone, what he was doing 
there. Collecting all the energies of his intellect into a brief but 
overwhelming reply, the reciunbent answered that he was lying down. 
Startled as it must have been by such an unexpected and astounding 
answer, the cap frowned, told Job he was an ignoramus, (Job thought 
he meant hippopotamus, and felt complimented,) and ordered him to 
" wag his pins'* — a military metaphor — >vhich in civil phrase means 
*' trot." The pins were accordingly wagged ; and in endeavoring to 
get out of the camp, Job was stopped by a ferocious-looking Hessian, 
with a gun, who commanded him to " give the countersign." Suppo- 
sing this to refer to some Masonic symbol or dark incantation, the per- 
secuted man, as the most appropriate remark his tasked and wearied 
brain could suggest, ventured faintly to ejaculate, ** Open Sesame ;" 
whereupon, the sentinel inverted his nose and indulged in an episode 
upon the general character and scholastic attainments of the object 
before him, quaintly observing that he was " A fool, and didn't know 
beans ;" alluding, probably, to some branch of literature not usually 
pursued under the present system of education. 

The sequel to this incident was, that Job was put in the guard-house, 
where he chewed the end of his reflections, and ruminated upon the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war, for the space of twenty-four 
hours. 

The following day the recruits were to start for New Orleans ; Mr. 
Doope was rigged out in a suit of regimentals, and we may with 
safety say that he cut a figure. His suit was that of a private who 
had died a few days before, and who was about big enough to make 
two of Job, with suiBcient lefl for the pattern of a good-sized boy. 
The consequence was, that his apparel hung about him like the sails 
of a becalmed ship ; like the candle under a bushel, his hat almost 
extinguished him, while his stock threw his head so far back, as to 
give him the appearance of a philosopher deeply engaged in some 
astronomical observation. 

By way of deadly weapon, he had a blunderbuss, about the use of 
which he knew as much as would make him quite as formidable a foe 
as a frog with a small-sword. 

Thus accoutered, he marched through the streets with his comrades 
to the place of embarkation, and though the rest moved in the utmost 
confusion, straggling along without the slighest regard to discipline, 
Job behaved like a veteran. Wherever he could find room to exe- 
cute his maneuvres, he formed a line by himself, and manipulated 
with his gun in a manner that would have appalled the heart of the 
stoutest Mexican. 

We might here be justly charged with infidelity as a historian, and 
be properly discarded as a suitor of Clio, did we omit to mention the 
4istmgttished part Job took in the daily drill, while descending the 
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river, and the original manner in which he performed all prescribed 
duties. 

No matter what his task was, Job did it just as though the object of 
a life of painful and elaborate investigation upon that individual thing, 
had been to do it fundamentally and radically wrong. He never knew 
his right foot from his left ; always put the cartridge in his gun with 
the ball downwards ; when a hollow square was formed. Job was in- 
variably found in the centre, performing on his own hook ; and we 
should not permit to sink into oblivion the fact that his heels were 
omnipresent, and continually on somebody's toes. 

As a natural sequence to such a series of brilliant exploits, Job was 
regarded rather in the light of a donkey than any thing else, and became 
the butt of his company ; huge was the amount of fim poked at him, 
but he bore it meekly, and hoped some day to do a little better. 

In the same mess with our hero, there was one of those cynical 
misanthropic kind of characters, who seem to find peculiar delight in 
being disagreeable and mean. This man prided himself in being de- 
scended from a ** great family," and in fact he had descended a long 
way from any thing great, provided that had been his original starting 
point. 

Destitute of other means of subsistence, he had sustained himself 
on the idea of his ancestral dignity, as chameleons do on air, imti] he 
had arrived to that degree of poverty, expressed by a simile, arising 
from the attenuation of form incident to a chiu'ch-mouse, and, driven 
to the last extremity, he had entered the army to gain a living by mo- 
mentarily running the risk of dying. 

As to his external appearance, his frame may be considered as a 
series of sharp points and acute angles thrown together in promiscu- 
ous confusion ; his features were sharp, his legs and arms long and 
lank, and his body as thin as a mashed spider's — so contracted, in fact, 
that it had squeezed all the soul out of him. 

This fancy character had conceived extreme disgust for Job, who, 
as sharp-sighted as a bat in the day-time, had not yet stumbled on the 
idea that he was any thing but delightful to every body. 

Upon the deck of the steamboat one day, our hero attempted to en- 
gage in familiar converse with this blossom of ancestral dignity, the 
which Mr. Stuckkup — that was the cockney's name— taking in high 
dudgeon, contracted his brow into a frown of the most superlative 
contempt, turned his back, and strode away. Thinking, from the ex- 
pression of the stranger's face, that he must be sick at the stomach, 
Job followed him, and ventured to suggest that a " poor man's plaster'* 
might do him good. 

Lest the anticipating mind should here be misled with reference ta 
Mr. Doope's powers as a practical physician, a just regard for the 
proper dissemination of truth compels us to say, that he had never re- 
ceived that amount of medical education, which in an enlightened 
community would have entitled him to the degree of M. D. 

His confidence in the above adhesive had been established by hav- 
ing applied it in a single instance to his own child ; to be sure, it had 
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killed the child, bnt when Mr. Doope intimated the fact and demanded 
pecuniary compensation for his loss, the apothecary had returned him 
the money in accordance with the general principle, ^* no cure, no pay." 

Mr. Doope had prosecuted his studies even farther, and had gained 
considerable knowledge in Surgery and the restoring of fractured 
limbs. His experience in this department had been acquired by 
breaking the legs of the only chicken he ever possessed, and then re- 
setting Siem, though it should be mentioned that he made a slight de- 
viation from the ordinary mode of procedure in similar cases, and 
set the legs the wrong way, so that, in afler life the chicken walked 
with its toes behind it. From a knowledge of the usual effects of 
physic, and a general survey of Nature, made one dark night near a 
cemetery with a lantern. Job had become imbued with some indefinite 
idea that Doctors furnished subjects for grave-yards, and grave-yards 
furnished subjects for Doctors ; but at this point all his investigations 
in this science had ceased. 

We mention these facts, not to dazzle the world with a brilliant ex- 
hibition of the extent and variety of Mr. Doope's attainments, nor to 
excite admiration at the immense amount of learning contained within 
the rim of his military cap, — that is, when it was on his head ; but 
merely to give the particulars connected with the life of an uncommon 
man, and to brinf to lieht those incidents that must delight all future 

fenerations who nave die keenness of perception to discover that Mr. 
)oope was the greatest man of his age. 

But to resume Mr. Stukkup : At Job's presuming familiarity, he con- 
gealed his countenance into such a frozen look, that the medical ad- 
viser felt chilled through, and thought it best to beat a precipitate 
retreat, but in turning to accomplish that object, his ubiquitous heel fell 
on the stranger's toe. 

The isolated fact of having his toe tramped on, independent of other 
considerations, was not perhaps the sole cause of that indignation 
which filled Mr. Stukkup's bosom so tight as to produce a fearful 
strain upon the buttons of his waistcoat ; but that a man of low lin- 
eage and obscure parentage, whose forefathers were probably poor, and 
perhaps honest, to boot — that such a man should ever set his foot on 
nim — ^the thought was too much for Mr. Stukkup to stand under, so he 
sat down and proceeded to glare fearfully around. But Job was ofi*; 
as a turtle noislessly slides from a log into the water when danger is 
near, and is seen no more, so Job vanished down the hatchway, " nor 
left a trace behind." 

What eggs of vengeance were hatching in the insulted one's mind, 
or what dark schemes of blood floated around his brain, doth not appear ; 
but that he meditated some dire mode of retribution, is sufficiently 
evident from the fact that, upon reaching New Orleans, our hero was 
challenged to fight a duel. Job, like many others in a similar condi- 
tion, did not exactly know what there was to fight about ; he was at a 
loss to perceive the relation between honor and toes, and though prac- 
tically acquainted with the satisfaction consequent upon a hearty meal. 
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yet satisfaction as connected with pistols and ten paces, was a mysteiy 
he was not able to solve. 

He had tramped upon a great many toes, and the owners thereof 
had never felt themselves aggrieved ; but as a comrade told him he 
must fight, he thought best to do so, and at the appointed time repaired 
to the designated spoty where he found his antagonist waiting for him. 

Mr. Stukkup's behavior upon this sanguinary occasion was coura- 
geous in the extreme, and by a close examination of it, we may per- 
ceive a forcible illustration of the triumph of principle and moral 
courage over brute fear. 

The challenger stood up in his place, clutched his weapon nervously 
in his grasp, and shook all over very much like one frightened, though 
it was probably owing to the intense cold for which that, like all other 
tropical climates, is remarkable, while his knees bent under him, 
which phenomena may be referred to the fact that he must have had 
an extra load of ancestral dignity on his shoulders that morning. 
When the pistols went off, Mr. Stukkup seemed disposed to follow 
their example, for he fell back, exclaiming that he was a ^* dead man.** 
Now when men really depart this life, they are generally considerate 
enough to leave it to their friends to announce the fact, and to Job's 
penetrating mind, Mr. Stukkup's assertion seemed a prevarication, and 
even to the most casual observer, it would have been evident that that 
gentleman was merely indulging in a playful sophism. After exercis- 
ing his vocal propensities a few moments in the fruitless endeavor to 
persuade folks that he was defunct, the would-be dead began to think 
of coming to life again ; and attempting to regain his vitality, he suc- 
ceeded so far as to get up and make the emphatic declaration that he 
was " as good as ever," which no one would have doubted, considering 
his original value. 

We cannot here refrain from expressing our admiration for that noble 
and Christian institution of civilized society — dueling. It produces 
harmony and good-will among men, and prevents the commission of 
those flagrant offences for which the wisest of legislators have, as 
yet, been able to afKx no adequate penalty. For instance, if another 
accidentally jostle you in the street, or at a convivial meeting refuses 
wine upon the flimsy plea that it makes him sick, the Law cannot 
reach such a miserable offender ; and what a felicitous arrangement 
is it, and how gratifying to the feelings of every honorable man to call 
out the culprit and run the risk of having his brains blown out, or of 
being hung for murder ! 

More especially should dueling be commended and encoiuraged in 
the army. It increases mutual confidence, and infuses a high sense 
of honor among ofiicers and men ; and we cannot but envy &e satis- 
faction a soldier must feel, at killing a comrade whose tent and mess 
he has shared, by whose side he has fought a common foe, with whom 
he has won battles, and suffered misfortune. Thrice honored then, 
should be that Government which licenses the suicide of the armies 
that win its renown, of the very men to whom it is indebted for the 
garlands of victory that laurel its brow. 
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A PSALM OF DEATH. 

I WOULD not die in Winter, when the ocrid 

Breath of the North hatli chilled the zimygnmnd ; 
And its dark, frozen clods, with cmshing fonnd« 

Shall fall too hardily on my Ufelees mould: 

Oh ! not in winter, when the fitful air 

Shall breathe the momc of its solemn moaa 
Around the silence of my dwelling lone. 

And thus disturb my peaceful slumber there: 

Oh ! not in winter, when too drearily 

Dark Night will fold around my cheerle* toaib 
Her depth of silence, and her robes of glooma 

As gathereth a stonn-olondon the 



I would not perish in the joyous Spring, 

While the young Earth is full of MJasful glee, 
And bush and bough are making melody. 
And hues of gentle flowen blossoming 
Are bunting on the vision everywhere — 

When the low sjrmphonies of waking life, 
Calming the fierceness of my spirit-strife. 
Are ever heard upon the kissing air — 
When buddmg Nature, reverent and fair. 
Bows to her Maker 'mid the sunny glow 
Of life, and Toice of song, and gentle flow 
Of waters, like some lovely saint at prayer. 

I cannot die in the glad Summer hours, 
Nature is so full of hallowed melody ; 
The forest wari)len sing so tunefully ; 

And beauty sits so calmly on the flowers. 

Thou art too joyous ! Oh ! how can I die 

And leave thee. Nature ! neyer more to feel 
Thy breath upon my cheek, as soft winds steal 

And light clouds move along the summer sky — 

Nevermore to gaze upon thy gentle forms 

Of beauty, or hear the voice of hymning trees, 
Or the low music of the viewless breeze. 

Or feel the grandeur of thy midnight storms. 

I wonkl not die in Autumn, when the air 

Is filled with fragranee, and a breath of balm 
Is moving fitfully o'er Nature's calm 
And nknt basom. Oh! my earnest prayer 
WobM be, that I might wait to see the deep, 

13 
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Rich hoes of dying aummer liogexing 

On the bright fomiB of every living thing— 
That I might mark the varied changes creep 
Over the face of Nature, as her bright 

And glorious robes are fading 'mid the gloom 

Of darkness and the silence of the tomb. 

As sunset lingereth on the clouds of night 

• «•••«- 

Father in Heaven ! yet a little while 

Let me rejoice with Nature. Let me drink 

Into my soul her perfect harmonies ; 

And feel my spirit glowing with the bright 

And blessed radiance of her beauty 

Yet a little longer I Thou knowest, Father ! 

How much of grief hath settled on my heart, 

And checked the throbbings of its infancy — 

How much of woe it hath been my sad lot 

To bear, and how this trembling, aching soul 

Hath fainted in its chamber, and hath longed, 

With all the fervor of its youth, for aught 

To cast its love upon ! Therefore have I loved 

The forms of Nature, and grown familiar 

In her presence, as a wayward child ; 

And she hath been my mother. I have felt 

Her presence in the living stillness of the air, 

And her soft smiles are glowing in my heart, 

Like sunlight in a shady grove. O, God ! 

Grant me a few more hours of happiness. 

And holy commune with my mother. Nature ; 

And I will willingly lay down my head> 

As I am wont to do, upon her breast ; 

And, 'mid the quiet beauty of her smiles 

And the low music of her symphonies, 

Like a lone wanderer, will I sleep ! B. d. m. 



GLEANINGS FROM MY JOURNAL. 

GERMANY. 

Sunday was the first day of my arrival at the university. A perfect 
stranger to every one, and possessing just enough of the German lan- 
guage to enable me to appear totally unintelligible, I sat silent at the 
dinner table, a decided misanthropist. While thus enjoying my quiet 
vein, and swallowing the nauseous pill of ill-humor, my eyes, wander- 
ing from guest to guest, rested at length upon a tall, strongly-built young 
fellow, sitting directly opposite, a fair specimen of the German Bursch 
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or student. His face, cast in the true mould of his mother country, 
round, fair, and rosy, was encircled by long brown hair, which fell in 
straight locks down upon his shoulders ; a huge red moustache and 
well-trimmed beard, half concealed his mouth and chin, thus giving to 
the lower portion of his face an expression of sternness, which seem- 
ed to strive with the open brow and sweet blue eye above, for the mas- 
tery ; his shirt, partially open at the neck, was confined by a loosely- 
flowing black cravat ; the short frock-coat, of black cotton velvet, thrown 
wide apart, revealed the absence of waistcoat and braces ; iVom the 
pockets protruded the wooden stems of two pipes, and the visor of his 
little green, impudent-looking student^s cap. As I scanned his figure, 
he slowly raised his eyes to mine ; flash answered flash ; two conge- 
nial spirits had met ; he thrust towards me a dish of potatoes, I re- 
turned him a plate of beans. Ho spoke, the ice was broken. While 
Count Steplcin (so the youth was christened) and myself exchanged 
courtesies, my attention was attracted by sundry strange manifestations 
among the students around me, and at the same moment a stench, which, 
once smelt, is never to be forgotten, slowly pervaded the whole dining- 
hall, as the host pompously ushered in the smoking '^ sour crout," or, 
as some have it, ^' pickled cabbage," but it matters not, 

« A rose, 
By any other name, would smeil as sweet*' 

Every eye seemed to have received an infusion of quicksilver, so 
sparkling and merrily did they dance ; beer-glasses and empty platters 
were pushed aside, to make way for the dish par excellence ; that cer- 
tain, undefinable, preparatory jerk of the shoulders, ran the round of 
the table ; chairs were drawn in closer to the board ; here and there 
a sensible fellow would half untie his neck-cloth, and slyly introducing 
his hand beneath his coat, loosen the buckle of his pants behind. 
Others, however, whose olfactory nerves were apparently not sour 
crout proof, leisurely drew forth, from the depths of their pockets, their 
huge meerschaums and accompaniments, slowly filled and lighted them, 
and entrenching themselves amidst clouds of smoke, they patiently 
awaited the coming of some more welcome dish. Green in the ways 
of the land, without defensive arms of this sort, and feeling my whole 
system already saturated with the increasing fumes of the sublime culi- 
nary produce, I arose to depart, when my attention was drawn towards 
a stately Englishman, sitting on my right. A German student, a noble, 
and apropos, most Germans are counts or barons, taking pity on the 
loneliness of this newly-arrived specimen of the isles, had asked him, 
in a friendly tone, some insignificant question, in order to engage him 
in conversation. The Briton suddenly drew himself up to his whole 
height, and he was no mean representative of a hop-pole cither, stared 
at his interrogator with a fixed, stony. Medusa-sort of look, and then, 
in silent majesty, launched into the depths of a large mass of boiled 
beef that lay before him. The kindly-disposed questioner, thinking 
himself misimderstood, repeated again, in even more courteous terms 
if possible, his inquiry. The object of his solicitude— heaven blest 
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the species — ^with dignity supreme, laid down his eating implements, 
half twisted round on his seat, and with a loud and stately voice, cried 
out abruptly, " Waiter !" The boy was at his side immediately. 
" Waiter," dictated the Anglo-Saxon, '^ go and tell that fellow, yonder, 
that when introdueedj he may speak to me !" Had the poor devil be- 
held Banquo's ghost, in full costume, he would not have looked more 
aghast ; the hall rang with loud peals of laughter, and our Englishman 
solemnly renewed his maxillary labors. 

Having amply satisfied all the demands of the inward man, I stroll- 
ed out among the trees fronting the university. The students were 
scattered in every direction, some throwing dice on the little tables — 
of which there was a great abundance — some rolling nine-pins, while 
those of a poorer class, who could not afford to feed with their 
comrades, at the rate of twenty-four kreutzers a day, slowly despatched 
their mite's worth of sausages and crackers. But few were there, who 
did not, from time to time, raise to their lips the glass of sparkling, 
amber-colored beer, and every soul puffed, con amore, his long-stemmed 
pipe. To smoke cigars, 1 afterwards learned, was looked upon as a 
sign of pride, generally displeasing to the natives. After sauntering 
about in the billiard-room, and looking over the card-players, I retired 
to my chamber, in the castle, and to my utter amazement, found my 
stove perfectly red-hot ; a puzzling fact, inasmuch as the servant had 
received no orders to make any fire, and as each student has his own 
wood box, with lock and key thereunto appertaining, I could not con- 
ceive how the fellow had got at my stock. But the mystery was soon 
explained, by the appearance of Steplein, who " hoped 1 found myself 
comfortable." In fact, he had warmed my room with his own wood. 
I acknowledged his kindness, and as two other mustachioed students 
made their entry at his back, I motioned them to my chairs, bed, and 
table, whereupon they straightway installed themselves, afier giving 
their names and titles. Seeing a piano in a comer of my chamber, 
they begged me to favor them, and after braying off a couple of Italian 
love ditties, I brazenly launched into an heroic, supposed to be Eng- 
lish, but which, in fact, like those inspired tongues with which the 
Shakers are ofltimes gifled, was more strange than comprehensible ; 
and the few samples of English which were thrown in as a sort of 
excuse, were cut and quartered without mercy. Whilst roaring 
with great pathos, Steplein, with eyes dilated, and wide-mouth joy, 
rushed forward in an ecstasy, and in broken English vowed that he 
understood, perfectly, every syllable ; and that when in America the 
air was quite familiar to him. Here was a 6jl ! Bowing to his pow- 
ers of comprehension, which so far exceeded mine, I clasped his hand, 
and from that day forward there sprung up a friendship as solid and 
romantic as the old-fashioned one between Orestes and Pylades. But 
now came the question how we were to pass the remainder of the day ; 
opinions were divided between the theatre at S— , or a dance at 

B . Votes were taken ; B was decided upon. Two horses 

and a wagon were immediately procured, and swelling our party, by 
the addition of three more students and one professor, we clambered 
into the vehicle, a shabby, ill-natured-looking box, perched high above 
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four rickety wheels, the very picture of old age and decrepitude. 
** En route !" criee the conductor, with an accent which a (xermaa 
alone has at command ; " En route 1*^ The two venerable rips prick 
up their ears, shake the dismal remains of their tails, snuff the air, 
but budge not. A smart flourish of the whip urges them to a dead march, 
and a dozen more applications hurry them into a jog trot. Thus for 
an hour we dragged along, and already we had placed between the cas- 
tle and ourselves five good miles, thanks to the never-ceasing exhor- 
tations of our charioteer— exhortations strangely mingled with oaths, 
entreaties, and blows ; but now the chargers came to a dead halt ; with 
all the appearance of being disgusted with life, they hang down their 
scraggy necks, and remain with sullen determination rooted to the spot. 
It was needless to attempt a compromise, so jumping out from the cart, 
we drag the spirited steeds to the next tavern on the road. Here the 
driver places before them some eight or ten pounds of hard, black 
bread, which disappears in a surprisingly short space of time, and the 
glistening eye and erected tail proclaim the wonders effected by this 
meal. While engaged refreshing ourselves in the bar-room, Kosker, 
one of our company, struggling near the window with the maid for a 
kiss, descries another cart, full of students, lumbering down the road ; 
out we run with a yell, and huddling into our seats start off at the mo- 
ment that our comrades come up— their cries respond to ours, and bend- 
ing forward, we urge our nags to their utmost speed, 

** aod all agog. 
To daah thnmgh thick and thin." 

Launching at first their hind feet high in air, our cattle bound and 
spring as lustily as spavins, cramped legs and old age will let them, and, 
swayed from side to side, the creaking wagons shake like ague-suffer- 
ing invalids. First, one heads the other, then the other heads the one ; 
they run into each other, and rebound with the shock. On, Comet ! 
Lustig, on ! Now comes the tug of war ; a long steep hill lies straight 
before us ; the bridles are slackened, and, standing bolt upright, we 
brandish whip and stick with long exultiug cries ; down, down we 
rush, whirling up dense clouds of dust. One effort of despair, and 
our rivals graze us as they pass ; the wheels are locked, and the splin- 
ters fly ; but still we madly whirl along. The others check their reins ! 

Well win the race — Hurra ! hur Suddenly our leader plunges 

forward, stumbles, regai|ts4kis equilibrium, and, starting from his shat- 
tered traces in terror, ^eaps into a small ditch beside the road, and 
there, smoking and panting, awaits patiently the issue. A taunting 
jeer swells on the air, and our victorious rivals waiving cap and pipe 
disappear at a turn of the road. 

" Unpacked at B , we recommend our serviceable steeds to the 

ostler*s care, and guided by the sounds of revelry, we pick our way 
towards the tavern which we were in search of. Taking a hasty 
peep through the lighted windows, at the crowd within, we already 
caper in our boots in measure with enlivening strains, and executing a 
series of uainterrupted pirouettes, we whirl with more rapidity than 
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caution into the room, to the great discomfiture of a weighty burgher, 
who unfortunately blocking up the door-way was sent reeling into the 
midst of the dancers. The room, of no gigantic proportions, was 
packed with people, and the musicians blowing away at their brass, 
by the light of four reeking candles, wore indebted to a high platfonn 
alone for their comparative ease and safety. The waltz — 

" That imp of Germaoy brought up in France" — 

alone played its antics amidst the lively troop ; quadrilles and other 
funeral steps were absolutely banished ; half encircling the pretty 
waist of a not-reluctant damsel, I launch forth with my fellow com- 
rades into the press, now the last of a long-turning file, now dodging 
from side to side, now threading our way between the laggard couples. 
Seizing a favorable opportunity, I suddenly thrust my prize into the arms 
of a bewildered boor, and snatching his belle from his reluctant hands, 
we dash along, laughing joyously. The air is dimmed with smoke 
and dust ; the lights flash and flicker in the wind ; the quickened 
tramp shakes the floor beneath ; jests and repartees are loudly echoed 
around, half drowned by shouts of buoyant laughter. Oh ! for the 
brush of an artist, to paint the joyous scene ! 

" The mirth and fuo grew fast and furious : 
The piper loud and louder blew ; 
The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 
They reel'd, they set, they crossed, they cleekit, 
'Till ilka darlin (I beg Mr. Bums' pardon) swat and reckit" 

While thus we heeled the floor, for tripping it " on the fantastic 
toe" was out of the question, a sudden and tremendous crash brought 
us to a part of our senses, by half-stunning the others, and as the last 
struggling rays of the overturned lights glared wildly upwards, the 

revelers saw a sight which Oh Steplein, it was too bad ! My 

friend, urged on by the love of deviltry, had taken in tow a huge lump 
of mortal clay, of some fifteen stones weight, and making half a turn 
for the sake of impetus, had charged with her full against the chairs and 
barrels above which AppoUo's sons were perched. Doa^ti they came, 
like Phaeton of old, hurled to the earth in one promiscuous mass, 
boards, stands, music, instruments, and men rolling over and over 
amidst the crumbling ruins of their greatness, " precipitevolississi- 
mamente." 

One long wailing bugle note, the gasping renmant of a gayer tone, 
rent the air, and all was for a moment still. Then came a rush, and 
faint screams, half-gay, half-chiding, at liberties which darkness sanc- 
tioned. The door ! the door ! was now the universal cr}", and above 
the din, the voice of the musician, preluded by a deafening blast, was 
heard to cry aloud, " Largesse largesse ! three kreutzers for the last 
waltz !" 

And when lights were again brought in, many a blush I ween man- 
tied the cheeks of the buxom belles, and many a sweet rosy lip, with 
kiss scarce brushed away, pouted as it uttered, " so soon i** • • • 
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I know not how fortunate others may be, but as for me, I never went 
upon a trip of pleasure, but that it rained ! — no, I am wrong and do 

remember once, and only once — one solitary occasion ^but then 

it poured a perfect water-fall. Already had night spread her veil over 
the whole face of the country, black lowering clouds, hurried on by 
fitful gusts of wind, shot rapidly along, discharging, as they passed, 
their drizzling showers over us, and distant thunders bellowing discon- 
tent rolled on through moimt and dale their mournful echoes. " Well, 
this is sentimental ! not a confounded star ! dark as pitch ! Poke up 
Comet there, Hutner, the beast pulls false ! Oh for the power of Pro- 
metheus to snatch a spark from yonder lightning and infuse it in the 
creature's blood ! beware the ditch ! there, there, we go, — no — safe ! 
Keep the road if you can see, for the love you bear our mother's sons ! 
Here comes a carriage, cart, or something ! Let them turn out, hail 
them ! hallo ahead there ! hallo ! give way to students ! Give way ! 

give way ! By ." It could never be ascertained what sweet 

benediction was about to follow, for as it yet dangled at tongue's end, 
there came a shock, a crash, and balancing for a moment upon the 
brink of a verdant ditch, our wagon slowly, slowly toppled over, and 

" chi va piano, va sano," is a humbug let me laugh, or rather 

weep ! Out we poured like a load of market vegetables, in the yawn- 
ing gulf beneath ; one moment of agonizing silence as we hung Hwixt 
heaven and earth, then a heavy fall, a splash, and broad blessings on 
om* overthrowers, and the blast, as if well pleased with our misfortunes, 
hissed as it passed by strange sounds of wailings and mockery. 
Struggling, tossing, rolling in a perfect frenzy of passion, we at length, 
after sundry and manifold backslidings, with faces relaxed to their 
lengthiest proportions, and clothes all water-logged, scramble out upon 
the road, looking for all the world like a large family of newly-whelped 
river-dogs, emerging from their mother's breast, clothed and bedecked 
in all the insignia of their profession, id est, chick-weed, mud and half- 
stagnant water ; and yet again methinks I hear the reader cry in 

wonder, " Why, how couldest thou know these men in Kendal green, 
when it was so dark thou couldest not see thy hand ? Come, tell us 
your reason ; what sayest thou to this ?" Falstaflf shall answer for 
me. • ♦ • Adieu ! v. h. 
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Man and thi State, Social and Political : an Addreas before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Yale Colle^. By Daniel D. Barnard, LL.D. 

We have penued this Address with much pleasure and profit. It was not written, 
we imaf^e, merely to amuse its author, or to tickle the ears of a popular audience. 
The title of it is by no means attractive ; the very mention of it calls up to mind a 
whole array of political essayists, who have deluged us, since the formation of our 
govemraeut, with their ingenious, but often absurd theories, respecting the origin of 
government, its sources of power — with speculations upon the endurance of our poUti- 
cal system appended in full. 

But we venture to say that few, after reading a page or two of this Addrev, will 
think of lajring it down until they have mastered the whole of it Whoever withes 
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to r««ad a di)^ified, philompliicftl dLsquisition on Man as a Social and 
of the orij^in, attributefi, and authority of the State ; of the natora of 
and ConBtitutioHH ; of IjUwb and their propor sanctions ; and of the rolotian 
State and Gnvcniiiient to the Moral Condition and ProjfrcsB of Man ; will BiA Hi 
his inlereflt to purchase a copy of this Address, ond read it earofully. We had I 
ed to institute a comparison between thiH Address and the Oration delivarad al 
vard this year, helieviuj^ that each is, in many n>fipect8, characteratic of the Ui 
at which it was delivered ; but our limits will not i)ermit 

Of tlio Poem delivered on the same occasion, {)erhaps the lenthat it nid tin 
but it hart now become pul>lic property, and thou^ wo may be lilent. tbera an 
sigrhted critics enough in the world ready and willingr to pounco on it, and to 
such a literary morsel would l>o {teculiarly acceptable. The best then that we q 
is to ackuowledire it to bo a failure as a Poem. The honest coafeamm oti 
" that it was written to be delivered, not read,)' is perhaps the most fummi 
that can be expressed rrs)>ertinfi; it. But even in the delivery of it, 
some of the lines were at a Iohh for mates, and we perceive that both they i 
author are still in the same quandary. 

\Vo tliink that it would be rather difTicuIt to find even a Phi Beta Kappa 
seven pa^os aud a half, which contains such a delectable confusion of dactyhii 
iambics, spondees and auiipaests, or such a despfrato compression of syllableelmii 
quantity, and skillful elon^ration of short ones. Thd coupling of some of the 
decidedly unique ; while the first line stalks on very soberly and properly, the 
is compelled to shutHo along in a very unditrnified manner, in order to get out 
same time: all of which is as exquit<ite, in a literary view, as are the frantic eflbitoiffl 
very small pony to keep pare with the leu{rthened strides of an elephant 

We 6nd no fault with the ideas contained in the Poem, l^ey are all etn 
but have only noticed a part, and but a small part, of its pretensions aa a Poen. 
ref^ret the publication of it " The Iron Ilorso** had already given that geitflea 
respectable place amonjr the poets of our Alma Mater, but this last productran w9l 
certainly increase his reputation as a poet. 



•-1 

We have been kindly presented, within the last few days, with several copwi of fkl!| 
Catalogue of the Linoiiian Library, for which we take this opportunity to reton iMf^J 
thanks to the obliging Librarian. As Editorx are proverbially poor, we woold ikii! 
add, that on this score we are certainly open to bribery, and can only wieh that 
would take the hint Tlie stylo in which the Catalogue is brought out, and ita oamotHdJi 
arrangement, confer great credit upon the compilers, and we fee! bound toaay thatKk i 
far superior to any thing of the kind that has Ix^fore been nreaenied to na. ft may fti^ 
unnecessary for us to recommend to every one a thorough acquaintance with hs mm^.'jl 
tents, yet wo cannot pass it by without suti^^rcsting it as a reference-book — paiticidaih* • 
to that young gentleman who, after wandering through all the Librariea, finally walkl& 
off in disgust, because he could not fmd an authentic history of ** King Aitharaadfhl - 
Knights of the Round Table." t 

The December number of the Literary Record and Journal is on our table, but 1M 
miss the Williams Miscellany and the Nassau Monthly. Wo shall be happy to 
tinue our exchanges with tliem. 



*«* The announcement that the pieces in tlie last number of the Magazine, enthM 
" It m Merry and l-^ee," and " The Tree Toad," are barefaced plagiariune, will Bit 
now excite surprise, or convey intelligence that has not already become a matter cf '. 
notoriety. The perpetrator of them has made all the reparation in his power. Tliift 
such an occurrence may not again disturi) us, or furnish food for scandal, ia noi 
heartily desired by the subacribciB than by Tm Editobb. 
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THE CREATIVE ART— PHASES OF LITERATURE. 

" Bat onward to the sphere of beauty — go ! 
Onward, O Child of Art! and, lo, 

Out of the matter which thy pains control 
The statue springs ! not as with labor wrung 
From the hard block, but as from nothing sprung-^ 

Airy and light — the oflfspring of the soul ! 
The pangs, the cares, the weary toils it cost, 

Leave not a trace when once the work is done— • 
The artist's human frailty merged and lost 

In Art's great victory won !" — Schiller. 

Life, — Being, — Activity, — Fancy, — Reproduction, — Creation — ^are 
each and all but different phases — divisions and subdivisions — in man's 
existence. As marks upon the dial-plate of Time, they indicate his 
progress from infancy to childhood, to boyhood, to youth, to manhood, 
to Maturity, As tokens of the subtler shades of Intellect, they herald 
him forth, and point out Nature's nobility. And as both chronicles 
and gages, they tell of a purer, a nobler Intellectual Spirit — Life whose 
mazes none may thread save the greatest and the mightiest — the heirs 
of Thought. The genial warmth of a summer sun may entice the 
worm from its hiding-place — may recall to life and to joy the minutest 
insect — may make the green grass to smile and be glad, and may dif- 
fuse happiness throughout all the domain of nature. But its charm 
cannot lull to quietude the soul of man : life and happiness will not 
content him, and the feverish energy of his being can only find it» 
proper outlet when he has conjured up new worlds around him. He 
must become the author of new life — his mind must be prolific, self- 
productive, original, or he sinks from his high estate. He must know, 
and feel, and exercise the creative power, or the deep-seated passion 
for mental offspring — glowing, intense, burning as his own soul — will 
make sleep but a waking dream, life but an unreal shadow. More 
than half the world halt in their career at Activity — contenting them- 

VOLi zu. 13 
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selves with mere physical deeds, and pleasures, and glories. Others 
again plod on so far as Fancy — cull only exotic flowers of Imagina- 
tion. Critics and Scholars Reproduce from the past — ^brush up old 
coin : while a few — a very few — reach the landmarks of Genius, and 
become themselves Creators. Turn we then to that sphere where 
man has dared rival his God, and where the magic charm of his 
" sealed mystery" 

" gives to airy nothingr 
A local habitation and a name." 

Phases of Literature ! What are they but counterparts of the 
phases in our physical nature ? What mean they but shifting scenes 
in the realm of Beauty and of Reason ? What do they denote but 
diflercnt species in the Life Intellectual — distinct races of fair}' — spir- 
itual — disembodied Thoughts, that " Aricr'-like do man's bidding, and 
weave his destiny ? They certify only the existence of ideas — ab- 
stract ideas — those active, incessant, ever-moving beings, that serve, 
like the Elves — the Oberons — the Titanias of old, to connect Heaven 
and Earth. They are, in fine, but the shadows of a shade, whose 
dimness only shows that light was and is, without betraying its in- 
tensity. Separate then the Intellectual — the Creative — ^from the 
Physical Life, and we have far higher ground from which to view 
Literature. We stand apart and may scrutinize closely the " inner 
life" of the world, and of man, aside from the matter that encases it. 

Those who have most busied themselves in digesting what other 
men have thought out, would restrict man*s creative powers, as referred 
to its largest development, to the range of the Fine Arts. They 
would have the painting, the statue, the distich, embody the highest 
forms of created thought. They would deny to the author of new 
systems — to the founder of new dynasties — to the prophets of a new 
religion, that conceptive power by which life — intellectual — life clothed 
in the garb of thought — is generated. Carlyle, however, in his usual 
quaint manner, has shown that the same soul of " Heroism" ani- 
mates the demigod — the prophet — the poet — the priest — the king — 
that the same " inner life" characterized an Odin — a Mahomet — a 
Shakspeare — a Luther — a Napoleon, and that it is impossible to 
conceive of a great mind laboring in any one calling, and diffusing 
light and life upon all around — which would not have been equally 
conspicuous, had it chanced to have been directed elsewhere. This 
is the light in which we would view it. We will then first cursorily 
glance at this Creative Power, in connection with the Fine Arts — 
noting more closely its bearing with respect to Letters. Afterwards 
it will not b(j amiss to examine wlielher this limitation may, or may 
not, be strictly true ; as also, whether Philosophy does not afford a 
proper sphere in which to exercise the creative art. 

The intimate and fervent sympathy between Mind and Matter — ^be- 
tween the soul which shadows forth, and the plastic material which 
receives the impression — is the origin of all the pleasure that we de- 
rive from the creations of Art, or of Nature. We recognize the ex- 
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pression of kindred life in all that moves or excites us. Nature with her 
bloomingrose — her smiling landscape— her hills — her vales — her moss- 
covered tree, and silver stream, chimes in with our own Phantasma of 
Beauty. They are but varied manifestations of that all-pervading 
life-principle which binds together the world and man. At least so 
thought Byron, as he wrought that gem of passionate imagery — 

" From the high host 
Of stara, to the Iull*d lake aud niouutain coasti 
All ia concentered in a life intense^ 
Wherb not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 
But hath a part of beinff, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence." 

We gaze upon the delicately-traced carving of a Corinthian col- 
umn — we behold the gracefully-mouldod proportions of Grecian art — 
and our love yearns for the silent, yet voiceful being of beauty en- 
shrined within. We wander over the broad fla^-Hton('s,and stand beneath 
the lofty arches or swelling dome of a Gothic Gatbedral, and we feel 
that the spirit of vastncss — of iinnicnse solitude — is hovering around 
us — a spirit which we may worship but dare not embrace. Wbo, 
then, shall say that there is no life t/tere / Every flower of the*, field 
lisps forth it^ Creator's name, and why may not every object of art — 
every embodied conception of man — hallow his memory, and reflect 
back the undying soul of its Architect ? It may — it can — it t/iuxt ; the 
sold warms not towards that which is lifeless, nor holds conununion 
with the dead ; and that Gothic pile, even in ruhis, still bodies forth 
the mind which conceived it, chained thouj^h it be, like IVome- 
theus of old, to the time-worn rock. The Grecian IMiydias, as ho 
labored over the unhewn mass, must have infused into the Olymjjian 
Jove, not merely a thought, or an idea, but the more aspiring and com- 
manding portion of his own soul ; and the beholder, as he dwells uj)on 
it communes not with the polished stone, but throutrh the livinjr marble 
with the soul of Phydias. The sympathy that would othc^rwise slum- 
ber within us warms toward a congenial sj)irit, and that spirit is full of 
life, though entombed. 

This, then, may be assigned as the reason that scarce any one of mor- 
tals — and certahily no one deserving the name of innnortal— ever lived, 
and moved, and acted, who had not some chosen day-dream lurking 
within him — some " ideal creation,'' to give form and animation to which 
seemed the object of his existence. Every one must have? felt this ; 
and every one, were their hearts bared, would evince this. We arc 
also aware that all things that border upon this mental conr.rption — 
this Phantasma — either in Nature or in Art — eith<;r in Mind or in Matter, 
exert through this means a claim upon our sympathy ; we cherish them 
— we associate them — we brood over them — and those who Huc(;eed in 
embodying them, become immortal. Bums has touched this thought 
— touched it with the wand of his genius, and bodied as follows : 
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** £*en thea a wish, I mind itn power — 
A wish that to my latest hour, 
Shall strongly heave my breast; 
That I for poor auld Scotland's sake 
/ Some useful plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least" 

It is nothing remarkable then, that all really great men have been 
of a moody and somewhat brooding temperament, and that their crea- 
tions have for the most part proved merely counterparts of their own 
secret aspirations — shadows of their own souls. 

To this tie of kindred life which pervades all things — the marble 
statue as well as the blooming rose — and which binds together with its 
secret, yet strong influence, the entire Universe — to this sympathy 
which generates that universal brotherhood, so conspicuous in all 
things that delight or aflfect us, must we, therefore, attribute all the 
pleasure which we derive from the creations of thought, as shown 
forth in the Fine Arts. It is the intellectual life-principle that gives 
eflfect to each of them, to Painting — ^to Sculpture — to Architecture — 
as also to Music and to Poetry. 

This brings us to the second phase of the Creative Art, and to the 
one upon which we proposed to dwell more at large, — to wit : the Cre- 
ations of Literature. In these, as in those of the Arts, the same re- 
markable feature of thought made life-like, is observable. It may indeed 
be said, that the power of Creation — the power of investing ideas 
with an active and an pfficient being, — commands high respect when- 
ever and wherever exerted ; yet, although this be true, still do we invol- 
untarily yield to that power, when employed in this sphere, an admiration 
and a sympathy which it cannot elsewhere extort from us. As Literature, 
too, is grander in its ends, and more diversified in its means of body- 
.. ( ing forth thought, than either of the Fine Arts ; so also is its genera- 
ting power more comprehensive and more intense. It does not merely 
animate a single thought, or a single range of thought, but gives life 
and form to the Ideal of a whole people. It does not manifest neces- 
sarily the hidden yearnings of any one man, or any set of men ; but it 
bodies forth clearly and palpably the *' Hero Worship" of a nation. 

But Literature is not wholly creative. It embraces three different 
departments, corresponding to those three distinct phases in man's 
progress — Fancy — Reproduction — Creation — and thus affords ground 
which the Neophyte and the Critic may cultivate equally with the great 
Architect of thought. Its creations are confined principally within 
the range of Poetry and Romance, and it is to the development of the 
creative art — the only proper criterion by which to test phases of lit- 
erature — as exhibited in these two separate provinces, that we shall 
at present confine attention. Exceptions to this general division, 
such as are implied in the analogy between Invention and Creation, or 
the formation of a mental and a moral system, may, and doubtless will 
occur, but these it will be more proper to consider afterwards. 
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As Poetry is the highest sphere in which man's genius may unfold 
itself, it is Poetry that will first present itself. One who 1ms every 
right to be heard upon such a subject has remarked that nothing should 
ever be transmuted into Poetry which can be written in prose. This 
would imply that there are certain creations of the mind that cannot 
be incorporated otherwise than in verse, and sucli we find to be tlio 
fact. No one could ever conceive of a Cordelia, a Romeo, a Juliet, 
OT a Caliban, divested of their present poetic liver\' and developing 
their characters in the set terms and every-day phrases of ordinary 
conversation. They are beings more than mortal, and in order that 
they may speak and Uve they require a language and an atmosphere 
entirely different from that allotted to mortals. Here lies the true 
province of Poetry ; this is an end, and the only proper end that it 
subserves ; but how, or by what subtle means it accomplishes this 
end, w^e can only feel and realize, not describe. To the higher re- 
gions of Poetry', therefore, must we look for the more sublime crea- 
tions of the mind, as also for those ethereal beings tliat move and 
breathe as though they were the genii of a purer realm. Its crea- 
tions however, do not all embody the same life — principle ; but as there 
are two distinct phases of life in Nature, the animal and vegetable or 
the physical — and the intellectual y so its creations are of two kinds — 
the one descriptive and scenic, or aggregative — the other a scintilla* 
tion. It is far more diflicult to etherealize a conception than to embody 
it ; for in the former case it is the spirit alone that acts, and it must 
therefore act spiritually ; but in the latter an array of circumstances, 
a conflict of passions, or an appeal to sensible properties, may all 
serve to enhance its influence. This properly constitutes the difl^er- 
ence between the mere Amateur in Poetry and the Master of his art ; 
for while the one gives us Nature, decked it may be in refulgent colors, 
and made beautiful by ever-changing hues, to the other alone is it per- 
mitted to scintillate a being of pure intellect and passion — a spirit void 
and incorporeal, yet still moving and acting — a mind and a soul holy 
and ethereal — ^beautifiU yet intangible — terrible vet forndess. Bvron's 
Egena, Shakspeare's Ariel, and Milton's Satan, may be adduced as 
instances of this power of the Mind to create without embodying, and 
most assuredly this is the highest triumph of Nature, of Art, of Intel- 
lect, or of Genius. Of such a character, also, is " Festus" — it being 
an attempt to incarnate the Ideal of " human nature," and to show it 
forth divested of 

** The matter and the things of clay," 

and although we cannot join in the bilious censure so lavishly poured 
forth against it, yet must we admit that the execution has scarcely been 
as happy and as successful as the greatness of the conception de- 
served. Of Descriptive Poetry, as also of that kind which, while it 
fashions forth Physical Life, imbues it at the same time with a certain 
share of intellectuality, it will be sufficient to say, that although its 
creations evince both the power and the originality of the mind, yet 
are they inferior to those which, while they lack the media of form 
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and of physical attributes, are still able to awaken our sympathy. In- 
deed, it would be a curious subject for philosophical inquiry to trace 
out the chain of association by which we are insensibly influenced, not 
only in our views and feelings, but also in our actions, by these ideal, 
and even by the more material, creations of the mind. Upon what 
principle of sympathy do we thus, as it were, hold communion with 
them, and appeal to their actions as a part of the world's experience ? 
Whence arises tlie dominant power with which these creatures of 
" airy nothing" — these creations of a prolific and a glowing fancy, 
bend and sway men of a real and an actual existence ? The imagi- 
nary " Falstaff " has in fact exerted more influence — both direct and in- 
direct — upon the minds and manners of men since the day of his cre- 
ation, than did ever his princely associate, the Fifth Henry, who lives 
in History as well as in Fiction. The dark, mysterious, yet all pow- 
erful " Arbases" has consigned to the labyrinths of a mazv and dreamy 
philosophy numbers whom even Lord Bacon could not reclaim ; and 
the world is most prol)ably far more indebted for its intellectual villains 
to an lago than to a Machiavelli. It is in reality this vcr\' influence 
possessed by ideal characters — an influence too which may well ex- 
cite the envy of nine tenths of mankind — that lends to them their 
charms ; and it is the chief source of consolation and of triumph to a 
creating and a generating Mind, that it will leave behind it an intel- 
lectual progeny, who, long, long after that mind itself shall have been 
disenthralled and shall have passed away, will still beguile the world 
with the sweet eloquence of their persuasion, or will make it to thrill 
and be glad with passion or with merriment. 

Thus far we have spoken of the Creations of Poetry ; we come 
now to the Creator — to the Poet himself. We have also hitherto 
used the terms creative art and creative power, in the same sense ; 
whereas the art applies more suitably to the Poetry, the power to the 
Poet — to the Man. This distinction it will be well to keep in mind, 
in order to avoid the confusion that must necessarily arise if we con- 
sider them both as artificial ; for the power may be innate, although 
the exercise of that power constitutes an Art. That there is or can 
be any acquired state of the Mind invested exclusively with the crea- 
tive power, we do not believe, but would rather consider it as a direct 
gift of Nature, embracing all the mental faculties and merging them 
into itself, without being attributable to any one of them. Thus Im- 
agination is embraced in Creation, although by no means synonymous 
w^ith it, for whilst Imagination is merely conceptive. Creation must em- 
body or etherealize, as well as conceive. So likewise of Judgment, 
of Fancy, of Reproduction, of Memory ; they are all included within 
it, though none of them include it, and there is probably as much diffi- 
culty in determining the means by which we infuse life into Thought, 
as in discovering how life is infused into ourselves. Still there is 
one method that we do possess, by which we may detect a very broad 
distinction between men of Genius and men of Learning, and by whichi 
we may draw a line of demarcation between those who cre€Ue and 
those who simply reproduce. It consists in examining their produc« 
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tions themselves, with an eye to the different lights in which they 
view Truth. The one consiclers it as an end, the other as a means ; 
the one pursues it as an object, the other uses it as an instnjmcnt ; 
the one traces it out by antagonism, the other seizes upon it intuitively, 
and embodies it. The Critic or the man of learning may be called 
the Undertaker, the m.in of genius the High Priest of Nature. The 
one deals in discrepancies, the other in analogies ; the one discovers 
euntrasts, the other resemhlancrs ; the one may be tt^tty, but the other 
alone can be eloquent. This is the real and the broad difference, and 
a difference that cannot be overcome by human effort ; for although 
the critic may dazzle with contrasts and please with his quaintness, 
his conceits, his " vihrantes sfntcntia:'^ or his accmnulated lore, yet to 
the man of genius has it ever been reserved — to the man of exalted 
and creating genius — to trace up the grand truth of the Harmony of 
the Universe, and to merge everj'^ discordant note into the all-pervading 
Music of Nature. 

The great Poet — the first of Creators — is imdoubtedly the greatest, 
at the same time that he is the most complicated and mystic, of all 
creations. To conceive vividly of a Mind always strained to its ut- 
iDOHt tension, yet still expanding and enlarging — isolated apparently 
by its very height, yet still sympathetic \\\\\\ evt-ry phase of Life — 
created, yet creating — knowing all things, feeling all things, and 
peopling a world with its ethereal and fancied beings — to conceive of 
such a Mind requires in itself no tame or fettered imaginatitm ; what 
then must be the compass, or rather the infinitude of that Mind which 
requires such an intense gaze to comprehend it ! So grand, so mys- 
terious, so sublime, but withal so contradictory is it in its very nature, 
that it seems a perfect paradox. And yet it is not a paradox ; it is the 
noblest of all created Truths — true to itself, to its action, to its destinv. 
The workings of a great, great Mind are indeed " a wonder and a 
mystery." Exhaustless as the deep sea, >\hen it tloods wave upon 
wave, we see it castinjj forth gems unnumbered, and yet the last seems 
ever to surpass the first in brilliancy. If ought could increase our 
wonder, it would be to contemplate the frail, miserable tenements in 
which this grand Life-principle is so often lodged ; to see the droop- 
ing and exhausted frame tottering beneath its own weij»ht, and yet 
nourishing within such liquid lightnings of the soul ; to see the un- 
congenial temperament — the cautious — the isolated — thesu.spicious be- 
ing — fostering no sensibilities save his own, and yet intrusted with 
auch a Heritage of CJlory. This is the true mystery, and a mystery 
which as often calls forth our contempt for his apparent litthMiess — as 
it engenders reverence for his greatness. Bulwer has perha|)s given 
the only intelligible solution to this manifest complexity — to this con- 
flict of two natures, visible in the Poet's character. ** He (the Poet) 
usually has two characters — the one belonging to his imagination, the 
other to his experience. From the one come all his higher embody- 
ings ; by the help of the one he elevates, he refmes ; from the other 
come his beings ' of the earth — earthy,' and his aphorisms of worldly 
caution." This we say explains tho fact that intellectually a great 
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Poet is eminently selfish j while physically he is sympathetic — that 
while all the varied forms of animated nature find a responsive chord 
in his heart, yet in the *' inner life" he is moody, distant, isolated, sol- 
itary, wrapt in self. Indeed it could not be otherwise ; bis receptive 
nature must be open — his conceptive must be grasping. In his intel- 
lectual relations he must merge every passion and feeling and emotion 
and existence into his own being. In his creations he must pour forth 
his whole soul, and that soul, that it may be impressive and effective, 
must, like the burning lava of Vesuvius, liquidate all that touches it. 
If the Poet lack this precious alchemy of the soul, his creations will 
bo devoid of that moving life which should animate them, and will no 
longer stir " the inner depths." Such a Poet do we conceive Pope to 
have been, but of such a character was not Byron. Indeed, these two, 
although in iheix passive states they were very similar, and almost pre- 
sent a parallel ; yet in their active natures they were entirely unlike. 
Both, it is true, were deeply conscious of all that touched upon self, 
and drank in with rapture the eloquence of all that was beautiful or 
thoughtful. Both, it is true, were morbidly sensitive — ^were gloomy in 
their misanthropy, and brooded over their own unutterable thoughts, 
like the Spirits of Old Earth hovering over the formless Chaos. But 
in their creative energies they were greatly dissimilar, and while we 
detect in the productions of Pope, Life — contemplative and passive — 
in those of Byron it is intense, active, and impassioned. The one 
seems to have based his verse upon Statuary, and has left us the calm, 
smooth, marble features of a " Psyche," or the motionless though beau- 
teous and life-like form of the " Diana" of Praxitiles. The other has 
copied, as it were. Painting, and we behold in each stanza its reful- 
gent and glittering colors — the features warmed into life — the passionate 
gesture and the form rounded into loveliness, glowing with excitement, 
and seemingly ready to start from the canvas. 

The second branch of the Creative Art, as seen in Literature, em- 
braces the creations of Prose, or, more generally, those of the Author. 
Romance or Fiction is so nearly akin to Poetry in its subject matter^ 
that it is difficult to distinguish them ; and yet a distinction may be 
detected in the different kinds of Life they generate. Poetry, as be- 
fore stated, produces an ideal life — one of imaginary and perfect ex- 
cellency ; Romance, on the other hand, images an approximation to an 
actual, a real life. The one may shadow forth spiritual existences — 
may weave a mystic web of the " true Beautiful" — may vision a " Ura- 
nia." The other never can ; its creations must be better adapted to 
common life, and this is perhaps the reason why this sphere is more 
consonant with general feeling than is Poetry. Readers feel more at 
ease in tlie presence of its creations, than when face to face with the 
higher spirits of imagination ; it requires less effort to follow them, to 
comprehend them, to woo them, and we venture to say that hundreds 
are familiar with tlie " Vicar of Wakefield" — with " Olivia" — with 
" Tom Jones" or " Squire Western," who have scarcely given to the 
creations of Shakspeare a glance more scrutanizing than that which 
'* Partridge" bestowed upon Uie ghost. There is too a sociability about 
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the fonner, that we do not meet with in the latter, and this it is which 
endears them to us. It is in this as in Music ; the gifted few can 
alone relish the higher-wrought strains and more elaborate composi- 
tions, yet every one may enjoy the simpler melodies. But Romance 
has another claim to sympathy, which consists in the fact that devoid 
of it life would lose half its zest ; nor would it longer be progressive. 
Few have ever thrilled half so much at the occurrences of actual life^ 
as at those invented by fiction, and even the school-boy may ofttimes 
be seen escaping from the noisy din of his companions to muse over 
bis thumb-worn story-book, and there learn 

" The wild tumultuous passioos of the sonl — 
The playful gladness of unfettered joys." 

Wonderful indeed must then be this Art, which can thus tempt the idle 
truant to knowledge, and we can readily believe that the author whose 
mind is teeming with imbom conceptions should be, to use his own 
phrase, " never less alone than when alone." He has within himself 
a perennial fount from which a life-stream is ever gushing, and, like 
Milton, though outwardly blind, he may look within his own soul and 
see there an Eden. Bulwer, wandering amid the ruins of Pompeii — 
rains which had been entombed for centuries — found a half-decayed 
and brainless skull. It was lifeless and thoughtless ; and yet out of 
that skull he formed the Egyptian High Priest — " the Hermes lord of 
the Burning Belt" — who has poured forth more dark and weird phi- 
losophy, more soul-startling thought, more bewildering sophistry, Uian 
did ever a living disciple of the ** Theurgic Mystery." 

A distinction has been instituted by Criticism between the creations 
of the Novelist proper and those of the Romance writer — the former 
verging more upon actual life than even the latter. Under the shadow 
of this distinction, also, and with an eye to degrade him, it has been 
asserted that Sir Walter Scott — " the Great Magician" himself — was 
nothing more than a Romance writer. If the view which we have 
taken of the Creative Art be correct, the distinction will elevate him, 
and prove that his creations rather approach Poetry than recede to- 
wards Criticism. But cavils and quibbles can infringe nought upon 
bis fame, and it suggests thoughts as rife with interest as with wonder 
to gaze even for a moment upon the *' habitations he has erected 
amongst men" — upon the world he has re-peopled like a second 
Cadmus. There stands the " Baron of Bradwardine" — the beautiful 
and high-spirited " Flora Mclvor" — ** Evan Dhu," constant in death — 
" Waverly," desultory in studies, in life, in every tiling — the wily ped- 
lar " Donald Bean," and " Davie Gellally" turning his rhymes with 
ceaseless volubility. Then too we see " Balfour," with his sword and 
Bible — ^the gigantic " Bothwell" — " Claverhouse," " Macbrier," and 
" Mucklewrath" — the inflexible " Morton" — " Edith" and her stately 
Aunt, and that living monument, " Old Mortality." And again, " Jenny 
Deans" — " Butler" and " Dumbedikes," the silent oracle — " Madge 
Wildfire," " Stanton," " Porteous," swinging in the cold winds of " Auld 
Reekie" — " Bertram," '^ Colonel Mannering," the incomparable *' Pley- 

TOL. xn. 14 
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deir— " Dominie Sampson" and " Julia," " Dirk Hatterick," " Dandy 
Dinmont" and " Meg Merriles"— " Rob Roy," " Balie Nichol Jarvie," 
" Andrew Fairservice" — ^** Die Vernon," the beautiful and damitless — 
the fiendlike " Rashleigh," and the quiet, easy " Justice Inglewood." 
In another scene we behold " Mr. Oldbuck," the antiquary — ** Douster- 
swivel" — " Edie Ochiltree" — " Sir Arthur Wardour" and the young 
and gallant " Lovel." Again we turn and the stately oaks of Cumnor 
Hall wave above our heads ; we stand upon " the green knoll" and 
see the gorgeous train of Elizabeth, with its peers and princes sweeping 
on to the strong-hold of her vassal and lover ; within we meet that 
faded flower, " Amy Robarts," vainly pleading the pity of the haughty 
" Leicester," while her sweet woe is insulted by the detestable " Var- 
ney," and the mischief-loving " Flibbertigibbet." There stand the 
" Peverils," the wiley " Christian," the proud, yet fickle " Buckingham'' 
— " Alice Bridgenorth" and " Bridgenorth" himself, that stem fanatic 
and pilgrim. In another we meet with the gallant " Montrose," with 
" Argyle," Menteith"— " The Children of the Mist"—" Dalgetty" and 
his favored " Gusta\Tis" — " Allan of the Red Hand" and " Annot Lyle." 
Again we are in the presence of the " Crusaders" — ** Ivanhoe," and 
" Richard," the " Solden" and the " Scottish Knight," " Bois Guil- 
bert" and the beauteous vision, " Rebeca," are before us. Shifl the 
scene and we see the bold " Duke of Burgundy," " Quentin Dnrvrard," 
" Lewis," the politic — " Anne of Geierstein," the " Swiss,"" Count Al- 
bert," and the peerless, indomitable " Margarett." What a host of be- 
ings are thus summoned up by the Magician ! What a stream of life 
is poured forth on every page — suffused over every leaf — and yet what 
countless numbers are still unnamed ! What genius ! What depth 
of conception ! What masterly portraiture is stamped upon every fea- 
ture ! This surelv is to be an Author — to be a Creator. 

A question that presents itself in connection with the Creative Art 
is, whether Philosophy, Logic, and the Exact Sciences afford any 
scope for its exercise. We incline to think that they do, and the ap- 
parent inconsistency in the thought seems to arise from a false limita- 
tion of their ends to discovery and invention, thereby opposing them to 
creation. Philosophy, in its general aim, is certainly directed towards 
the discovery of truths — ^those " inner facts" of the Universe, yet the 
deduction of truth from truth, of theory from theory, until an entire 
system is built up as it were — in other words the abstract and immate- 
rial portion of philosophy resembles not a little the development of 
trait after trait in a character by the author, and may fairly claim to be 
ranked as Creative. Invention as applied to Philosophy being wholly 
mechanical, indicates "a certain means to accomplish a certain end," and 
so far as that end is concerned certainly excludes the idea of creation, 
in the sense in which we have hitherto used it ; but in the theoretical 
portion of Philosophy the end is unknown — the thought is expended 
in fashioning the means — in creating the system — which system after- 
wards may, though it will not necessarily, evolve Truth. It is to these 
systems, which Uiought thus generates, that we would apply the name 
Creations of Philosophy. Indeed it is not too much to say, that Lord 
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Chancellor Bacon infused as much life into the confused and inani- 
mate mass of Philosophy, as did Scott into the decayed fabric of 
" Feudal Grandeur," and that the " Novum Organum" is as justly en- 
titled to be called a Creation, as is the romance of " Ivanhoe." The 
same holds true in Logic ; the author of new systems of thought as 
much deserves the name as the author of new vehicles of thought, 
and he who by close analogical investigation should establish the abso' 
lute relation of moral qualities and moral actions, and from thence 
should frame a system of demonstration as applicable to morals as to 
mathematics, would certainly be a Creator in every sense of the word. 
The creations of Science are more difficult to be discerned. It is 
perhaps scarce possible, at the first glance, to detect any evidences of 
creation in Newton's theory of universal gravitation, and almost every 
one would persist in calling it a Discovery. But Newton did not 
discover it. It was the slow, laborious march of Thought — moving step 
by step, inch by inch, clearing each obstacle from its path, and feel- 
ing its way, until finally, it unconsciously reached the grand Truth. The 
fact was known before the days of Pythagoras, and it is not at ihefact 
that we wonder ; it is at the depth of thought that could compass it — 
at the creative power that could body forth a system embracing such a 
fact ; and Newton, although he deserves not the name of a Discov- 
erer, has a yet higher title to our regard in that of a Creator. 

We have thus glanced at the phases of the Creative Art, manifested 
in Poetry, Romance, Philosophy, Science, Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture. We have shown also that the same stamp of 'thought 
made visible" is characteristic of them all, and inspires them with that 
Life-principle without which they can neither charm nor move us. It 
is in generating that life that the author rises above his fellow-man and 
becomes the Prophet of coming time ; for it is by his hands that the 
Future is and must be moulded. His position is high — ^his destiny a 
great one, and it becomes him, in view of the influence he wields, to 
take heed that he be the true priest, and not the idolater of strange gods. 
In reference to the feelings of Authorship, it can only be said that it 
breeds cares as well as joys. The choice creations of a " Michael Ange- 
lo" speak nought but loveliness and beauty ; yet did they also embody 
the toils and the griefs — ^the mental agonies — ^the strife between hope 
and despair, and the heart-sick fears experienced by the Artist as he 
labored on, they would be any thing but pleasing to our view. Until 
Art's first great victory bo won, " 3ie still small voice" within him 
strives with fear and trembling to claim affiliation with the Great 
Source of Being. But, on the other hand, when once he has triumphed, 

*' And forth the high majestic stranger, Thought, 
Bright from the startled brain a Pallas goes," 

it is then that his toil becomes one of love — of passion — and he knows 
and feels that there is no joy earth can give equal to the Enthusiasm 
of the Soul, as it labors to Create. 
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LIJ-E— DEATH. 

" Duft thou art— to dott retoniMt, 
Wm not spoken of the Smi/." 

Naturx is glorious, and the worki of Art 

Are mute, yet voiceful — eloquent with power; 
And thoughts nnuttered fill the human heart, 

From their sweet presence, e'en in paauon's hour. 
There is a glory in the boundless heaven, 

Its azure dome and vaulted canopy ; 
Where shapes of beauty to the eye are given, 

And clouds on outspread wings go sailing by. 

There is a grandeur on the Ocean wide, 

Whose cold, gray waters break upon the shore ; 
There ages pass above the rolling tide. 

Yet still ascends its deep and solemn roar. 
And there is glory in the waving tree. 

That murmurs softly to the lisping air. 
While every breeze doth catch ils melody. 

And hear its voice in low and whispered prayer. 

Thus beautiful are Nature's scenes ; but they 

Ere long shall hide themselves in gathering gloom. 
And rushing swift to ruin and decay, 

Shall pas in silence to their final doom. 
Tluy will not find a resurrection mom. 

When once they perish and forgotten lie. 
Nor yet again to life shall they be bom. 

Nor rise renewed like that which cannot die. 

And thus must Matter ever turn to dust ; 

Be lost and boned in the grave of years; 
And on its Night no dawn shall ever burst. 

Or Memory o*er its tomb shed gentle tears. 
O, Death ! a dread and awftil One art thou. 

Pale King ! that smitest on the beating breast I 
With thy cold hand thou chillest the fevered brow. 

And layest Man with all his cares to rest 

But in the Soul there glows a flame divine. 

Kindled from Heaven's own ever-living fire ; 
Brighter in radiance destined still to shine. 

Never to cease, but upward to aspire. 
There shall it shine, though ages hurry by 

And dimly glide far down the lapse of years ; 
And though each star should shut its burning eye, 

Still lives the Soul, with all its hopes and fears. 
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The Mind is monarch, it it lord of all, 

O'er time and qmce and matter it preeidea ; 
And though the oniTeiae in raina fall, 
* Itaelf forever rulea, forever guidea. 

Such then ia man ! O, Being, dost then know 

Thyaelf, thy aims, thj hopea, thy destiny ? 
And ever upward do thy wishes flow. 

To live not here, to live a spmt free ? 

Thine is a home beyond the rolling spheres, 
Thine is a world where nought save joy can come, 

Thme is a Heaven unknown to grief or tean, 
'TIS thine the univenra of Grod to roam. 

Then as the Eagle, when he mounts the sky. 
Behold with steady gaze the risen sun. 

So take thy flight — unblenchmg be thine eye ; 

So shall the immortal prize at last be won. 

w. s. o. 



THE PICKLED GHOST; 

OR, 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 

It was years and years ago— for though Christinas comes but once 
a year, it has come and gone full fourscore times since then — ^that one 
Christmas eve, four jolly fellows — Bob, Ned, Sam, and Jack they 
called each other, though that does not matter much — sat round a 
blazing hickory fire, in one of the back rooms of the topmost story of 
what is now " Old South Middle." Out doors the white and level 
snow lay all crisp with cold, and the stars and moon shone through 
the thin air upon its shining surface, making, every thing almost as clear 
to see as if it had been the light of the morning sun ; and the wind, 
which was a regular jolly, good-natured Christmas wind, and not a 
damp, spiteful, chiUy NoTember blast, went whistling through the tops 
of the leafless trees in a jovial, roystering sort of a way, as if it had on 
stout boots and mittens, and didn't care a fig for the weather, but was 
out for any kind of a frolic that might be started up between then and 
sunrise of the next day. 

Such ideas, or some very much like them, passed through the head 
of one of these fellows, as he stood for a moment looking out of the 
window ; and then turning thoughtfidly away, musing perhaps on the 
vanity of human life, he walked up to a large stone pitcher which stood 
upon the table, sending forth a huge cloud of steam and a savory smell 
of fresh lemons, held an earthen mug under its lip, and gently tilting it 
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upon one side, poured out a mugfull of the steaming liquid. Having 
performed this feat and set the pitcher upright on the table, he began 
to blow very hard and very horizontally across the mouth of the earthen 
mug, evidently of the opinion that if he could only cool about a quarter 
of an inch on the top, he would be satisfied with that, even if the rest 
was somewhat hot. At length, after two or three very small sips and 
very loud smacks, which might be interpreted to mean that whatever it 
was, it was uncommonly hot and imcommonly good, he shut his eyes 
with an air of great resignation, and holding his breath very tight, 
turned about half the contents of the cup down his throat. 

*' Well, Bob, how does it go T** said Jack, who had been watching 
the whole process with a great deal of interest. 

" Go ? — it goes right to the spot," was the brief but comprehensive 
answer. 

All hands — if it is proper to call folks hands, and I suppose it is, or 
everybody wouldn't do it — ^being thus satisfied that if the fragrant com- 
pound was once started on its way there would be no danger of its 
getting out of the road and failing to find " the spot" at last, proceeded 
at once to start a considerable portion of it off in great haste, with im- 
plied directions to go to that particular place. 

Having bid a hasty adieu to about one half the contents of the pitcher, 
" Now, boys," said Bob, who was the host of the party, " let's wait 
for the rest of it to get hot, and amuse ourselves in a little more sub- 
stantial manner." Whereupon he locked the door, and having shook 
it to see if it was all right, all four went hard at work to clear the table 
of its contents. 

The big pitcher was carefully deposited in the comer by the fire, 
the four tallow candles and the inkstand were put upon the shelf ; the 
checkerboard was laid in a chair, on top of that was placed a Diction- 
ary, which was in turn surmounted by a Bible, that again by a Gram- 
mar, and so on gradually growing smaller, till very soon the table was 
clean and clear. Then there was a dive into the bottom of a trunk, and 
a white cotton sheet was brought forth and invested with the full pow- 
ers of a table-cloth in a little more than no time, Bob, who was some- 
thing of a wag, expressing his regrets that it wasn't flannel, as he 
thought the things might lie warmer. 

Then there was a large wooden box — and such a box it was too— a 
regular Christmas box, as Ned remarked, for when they opened the 
lid there was a chicken, and then a turkey, and then a mince-pie, and 
then another chicken, and then another mince-pie, and then a cake, and 
then — there being nothing more, the box was shut up and turned on 
end and made into a chair — from which, with folded arms and a satis* 
fled look, as if he had just relieved his conscience of a great weight, by 
getting those things out of the box, Master Ned, who was a queer, quiet 
kind of a fellow, surveyed the things as they lay upon the ta&le. 

Four sheets of writing-paper were next distributed where four pUles 
would have been, if they had possessed them — one small piece an- 
swering for a salt dish, and a sand-box being drafted into service as a 
pepper-caster. A sharpened hickory stick was next inserted ia tlie 
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tnricey'i stomach, and a huge jack-knife soon made as small pieces of 
him as the most fastidious tturkey could possibly desire. 

" Now, boys," said Bob, " freeze on," and at it they went ; but as 
people who hare not enjoyed the advantages of a College education 
and commons board are not prepared to appreciate their feelings, I will 
not attempt to describe them. 

For the first ten or fifteen minutes the conversation was extremely 
limited, both in subject and amount, being confined mostly to polite, but 
rather hasty, requests for pepper and salt, crackers and turkey, chicken 
and pie. 

At length, these things began to occupy less of their attention, and 
in truth they might well do so, for there was very considerably less of 
them to occupy it than when^they first began, and having one after 
another pushed away from the table, and all finally agreeing that they 
couldn't hold a particle more under any circumstances whatever, they 
proceeded to demonstrate the proposition by another draft on the stone 
jug, which was duly honored and accepted. And then the table was 
cleared off by the somewhat summary process of taking the cloth by 
its four comers together and laying it quietly in the comer of the room. 
Four pipes were then produced, and four mouths were soon sending 
forth four very respectable columns of smoke. 

** Now," says Tom, ** a story or a song all round, and 111 begin with 
a song." Whereupon taking three or four sharp whiffs from hx9 pipe, 
and looking very grave, he sang in a solemn voice-^- 

** By a churchyard cold dweh a woman old, 
A woman old and thin ; 
Her body was nought but rattling bonea, 
And her clothei were shriveled skin. 

*' She ipake to none ; nor roan nor child 
Dorrt near her dwelling go. 
Her face was wrapped in a milk-white shrood, 
And her feet were swathed in tow. 

" One night when the wind shrieked dismally, 
And the moon looked through a cloud, 
A white cat sat on her chimney top, 
And howled and cried akmd. 

" With a saver boU and a charmed gun 
They shot her thfongfa the brafai. 
And the woman old by the churchyard cold. 
Was never seen again." 

" Well, Tom," said Bob, '* the old lady's taste in dress was rather 
peculiar, wasn't it, though ? but do you believe in witches and ghosts, 
and all that sort of thing ?" 

" Psha ! no," said Ned, " who does ?" 

** I don't know about that, thou^," said Tom^ shaking his head. 
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'* IVe heard my grandmother say that there was a strange kind of a 
woman that lived at her grandfather's once, and everybody thought 
that she teas a witch. Nothing ever went right where she was. 
Cows gave bloody milk ; pigs squealed ; hens laid eggs with double 
yolks ; cattle died in the field, and it was said that once some eels 
which she was frying jumped right out of the pan, but whether they 
ran any distance afterwards I can't say. Well, one day the butter 
wouldn't come. They warmed it and cooled it, and tried every sort 
of way, but all wouldn't do. At length my great grandfather, who un- 
derstood witches' ways pretty well they say, heated a long shovel- 
handle red-hot, and coming up softly behind the girl, who was churn- 
ing, thrust it suddenly the whole length into the cream. She screamed 
outright, and always after that she wore her sleeves down, till one day 
by accident somebody saw one of her arms ; and there was a long red 

streak, just the mark of the shovel, where it burnt her arm" 

" Which goes to prove," interrupted Bob, " that she had a hand in it." 
" For though," continued Tom, " she told some kind of a story about 
its being done when she was a little girl, nobody believed it, but every- 
body knew that it must have been the hot shovel." 

After this mysterious tale, everybody looked thoughtful for a while, 
as if they were drawing their own private conclusions from the facts ; 
tiU at length Bob gave signs of returning animation, by rather an im- 
patient stretch of his legs, as if he were kicking the subject of his 
reflection down the stairs of his mind, and said, " Come, Jack, sup- 
pose you give us something in a little more lively key :" which Jack 
readily agreed to do, provided the rest would fall in on the chorus ; 
whereupon he sung the song of the celebrated nine tailors that made a 
man ; idl four agreeing with him at the end of every two lines, as to 
the precise manner in which 

" The proad Tailor went (nranchig away." 

And Bob, who didn't profess to be much of a musician, being accmed 
by Tom of not making a chord, indignantly repelled the charge, by 
reference to the Treasurer's standard, maintaining that it was much 
nearer a cord than the last load of wood which that gentleman sent 

him. 

And then Jack suddenly discovered that it was a great deal later 
than he had any idea of ; and when he told, none of them would be- 
lieve him till they had examined the clock for themselves, and then 
they all wondered where the evening had gone to, and began to look 
for coats and mittens, and to discuss the probability of the Monitor's 
sleeping over next morning. And Bob declared that there was no 
use of being in such a hurry, for the evening had only just begun yet ; 
and then the old pitcher was brought forward and drained entirely dry. 
So they all went away, and Bob was left alone. 

Bob sat by the fire, with his hands on his knees, all alone. The 
candles had burnt out, one by one, till the last one flickered dimly in 
the socket, but he did not feel exactly like going to bed, and so he 
had sat down over the fire to reflect. He thou^t of the good sub- 
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itantial Christmas supper he had just enjoyed, and was contrasting it 
with the fare of common's hall, rather to me disadvantage of the lat- 
ter, and dwelling occasionally upon the scar of the shovel-handle on 
the old woman's arm, when he was aroused from his reverie hy a low 
tap at the door. He turned towards the quarter from whence the 
sound came, to assure himself that it was a sound, and not a fancy 
merely, and there stood, about half-way between him and the door, a 
figure of a boy, about fourteen or fifteen years old, in appearance, but 
Tery tall of his age. Bob thought he had locked the door — but there 
was the boy for all that. He was meanly clad, and the few clothes 
he had on seemed to shrink away as if ashamed of themselves, and 
climg tight to his meagre form ; his face was of a chalky-white, and 
very, very thin, and as he advanced towards the fire and the light of 
tbe candle shone across the edge of his sharp nose, it seemed quite 
tnnsparent, and the blue veins stood out as if in relief. 

Bob had a vague suspicion that all was not right, and took a second 
look at his face to see if he could recognize any of his companions 
in disguise ; but there were no features there that he knew, and this 
dme he saw a frozen drop upon his eyebrows, and noticed that he 
seemed to shiver all over. 

'* Sit dovm," said Bob, pushing a chair toward the fire with his foot, 
•* you look cold.** 

*' I am cold — ^ugh," said the boy, with another shiver, " and very 
wet." 

** Bless me ! so you are," said Bob ; " where lutve you been ?" 

" In the barrel," said the boy ; and each time he spoke it was such 
weak, thin, diluted voice, it seemed as if it came from just outside his 
mouth, and hadn't been inside at all. 

** In the barrel, eh ? that was a go," said Bob, who instantly recol- 
lected a barrel which stood under the eaves of the College, but hap- 
pened to forget that it had been frozen up for a week. Just then Bob 
accidentally cast a glance along down the boy's body — and, whew ! — 
tliere right plain through his middle as ever he saw any thing in his 
life, he coimted every upright post of the chair-back in which the 
damp youth sat. 

^ Who in Heaven's name are you ?" said Bob, jumping up in some 
little alarm at this unexpected transparency ; and just then, from 
sympathy, or some other cause, he felt a sharp pain in the same re- 
oion of his own body ; so extremely keen was it that he could hardly 
Uirego the luxury of a groan, and almost envied his visitor the absence 
of this region, which was so inconveniently troublesome. 

" Sit down, and I will tell you," said the boy, as he leaned forward 
and held his skinny hand to the fire. 

Bob was no coward, and the request was such a reasonable one, and 
made in such a reasonable kind of a way, that, although it must be 
confessed he didn't feel quite comfortable, he immediately complied, 
taking care, however, to set his chair on quite the farther side of the 
fire-place, and taking a hasty observation, with one eye, of the rela- 
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live position of himself and the tongs, so that they might be handy in 
case of accident. 

'* I am," said the boy, — and as he spoke he leaned back and gave 
Bob another view of the slats, which was accompanied, as before, 
by an awfiil twinge, which reminded him that he labored under no 
such deficiency, — " I am,** said he, turning full upon Bob, '* The 
Pickled Ghost." 

'' Ah, indeed !" said Bob, as if he had often heard of that distin- 
guished individual, and was pleased to make his acquaintance. 

" Seven years ago I roomed in this room where we are now. I 
was a Fresh-Sophomore then, and a waiter in the conunons* hall. 
The night before Christmas — seven years ago to-night — I went down 
into the cellar to get a piece of pork ; the brine was deep and the pork 
was shallow. I had to lean over the edge of a large, deep tub or bar- 
rel, and reach down with an iron hook through three or four feet of 
brine. I lost my balance and fell in." 

" Ugh !" said Bob— for Bob was fond of pork. 

" I fell in and was drowned. All winter passed away, and then 
summer ; and when Christmas came again I came back to this room, 
but the man who roomed here was frightened and ran away. More 
pork was packed into the old brine, and there I lay. Next Christmas 
I came again, and nobody was here Another year went round, sum- 
mer and winter, and more pork. Once a hook was fastened in my 
coat, but it tore out, and still 1 stayed. Every Christmas-eve I have 
been back to this room, but always with the same luck ; sometimes 
they have been asleep, and wouldn't wake. One fellow told me that I 
lied — that was the Steward's son. No luck — ^no luck." And here the 
Pickled Ghost pressed his thin hands together, and two or three drops 
trickled down *his cheeks. 

Bob almost shed tears — from 83anpathy ; but he caught another sight 
of the slats, and did it quite — ^from pain. 

" I have told my story," said the Pickled Ghost, *' and I must 
go ; but first promise me — promise me on your honor as a man — one 
thing." 

« I will," said Bob ; " what is it ?" 

** Promise me as you love life" — . 

" Say pork," interrupted Bob, who could not resist the temptation to 
a joke. 

*' As you love life," said the Ghost, taking no notice of the interrup- 
tion, " and as you hope for a quiet rest in die grave, that you will not 
rest in peace till you have removed my body from that place : promise 
me this, and I will trouble these halls no more." 

" I will," said Bob, " upon my word I will." 

Again another gripe. Bob actually yelled this time, and sprang 
from his chair. The room was dark, the candle was out, and the moon 
had gone down, but the stars were shining feebly on the snow, and the 
last bell was ringing for prayers ; the Ghost had gone, but the pain was 
still there. Bob rubbed his eyes and found his hat, and by the time 
he was fairly in the chapel he began to think perhaps he had been 
asleep. 
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All that day Bob was a thoughtful man ; three jokes before dinner, 
four stones and two puns afterward, were all he uttered. At night he 
told the story to Ned, who laughed outright, placed the palm of his 
[imd on the bottom of his vest, and said '' Mince-pie." 

Tom was not so easily satisfied, and insisted on a hunt being made 
for the barrel. Nothing in particular being found, however, Ned's the- 
ny of Ghosts was generally supposed to be correct. 



STUDENT UFE IN GERMANY : 

OR, 
GLEANINGS FROM MT JOURNAL. 

** Well, praised be the man who invented pipes and patience ! — ^when, 
|pB gods, when will our supper come forth ! Tired, parched, famished, 
iritih smoking visions of no less smoking viands flitting rotmd, write 
me down Tantalus number two!" 

" Waiter, the bill of fare !" cried a dozen voices. 

*' Halloo for another calf's head here ! and give me a dish of fried 
potatoes, an omelet, beer, beer all around !" 

*^ Why, what is this ?" chiruped a very small voice belonging to a 
rery large man, as a traveling band of musicians appeared at the en- 
tnmce of the hall ; ** music, so bless me ;" and here the speaker ab- 
ruptly stopped. 

Hardly had the first strains of the bellowing brass resounded through 
the halls, when as if the whole University had been stationed at the 
ioor, both pannels flew wide open, and students of all ages and de- 
grees burst in, and slowly winding their way midst benches and stools, 
i6Rted themselves promiscuously around Uie different tables. The 
clatter of knives and forks, mixed with the hum of conversation, soon 
became general ; waiters stumbling and bustling about, diligently 
sppeared everywhere when not wanted, nowhere when called for. 

Suddenly a voice squeaking and cracking in its efforts to overtop 
the prevailing din, brought forth after many painful workings, in spas- 
modic measure, the fact that as our host, who was but newly installed, 
had not yet placed the seal to his inauguration, he intended so doing 
that night — —beer gratis ! Thereupon the orator waving aloft a till now 
mobserved and dirty sheet which hung in one comer of the room, dis- 
closed to our wondering eyes a pyramid of some eighi or ten casks of 
beer, hitherto veiled beneath the drapery in question . Every soul sprung 
to his feet, (may the church excuse me.) — " To the health of our 
host !" and one loud deafening yell shook the house to its foundation, 
md as it died away, the peals of music took up the strain, until every 
window rattled in its frame. One hundred glasses were replaced 
empty on the board. Once again a shout resounded along the walls, 
bntthefaurtfaenof the cry was this time/* beer! beer! beer!" and the 
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ready waiters like distant echoes answered, '* beer !" The barrels spouted 
out their foaming contents, and one after the other gurgled as its last 
life's drop oozed out ; yet still the cry was "beer ! beer ! beer !" 

" Come, ho my lord Englishman, you do not drink !" yelped a well 
soaked guzzler from an adjoining table. 

" Sir, cold water is" 

" Ha !'' interrupted the German, " ha, gentlemen, the Englishman 
quotes Greek ! Why then by Greek shall you be met. Was it not 
Mr. Plato, John Socrates, Esq., or some other gentleman of Greece 
who proclaimed all habits vicious and unwholesome, whether bad or 
good, and therefore prescribed to all sober folks a bout at least once 
a month. But letting alone mortals, take the gods and demi-gods, who 
according to rank sipped their nectar by Johns or demijohns. Jupiter 
himself was fond of a drop, and that of flat nectar ; egad, he had never 
tasted beer, else . My lord, I pledge you in a half choppin." 

The Briton summoned a ghastly smile, gave the expected nod, more 
Jove-like than jovial, muttered the accustomed word, " drink," and the 
railer without taking breath half-emptied his glass. The compliment, 
however, was not to end here, and according to the custom, our man 
returned a few minutes after the courtesy. 

" Drink !" cried the German, bowing. 

The islander had almost accomplished his bitter task, and nearly 
brought his beer down to the half way mark, when he stopped, gasped, 
and choking, coughed aloud with unremitted energy during five ago- 
nizing minutes. 

" A forfeit ! a forfeit !" cried those around. " D/ink it over !" 
" 'Apx^ ^xiou irav7of ." " Facilis descensus Avemi," etc. etc. 

That night, my lord knew not whether 'twas he who went to bed, or 
his bed which came to him. 

" Halloo there, Herdman,fox!" yelled another lusty tippler, and Herd- 
man thus appealed to, arose and emptied the contents of his glass. 

" Salan, Rengen, Kraig, fox ! fox !" and each one recognized the 
call, gulping down his measure. " Halt, music, halt ! now for a round, 
keep tune to the airs. Drink or sing ! here goes," and the speaker, 
doffing his cap, slowly arose, and lifting high in air his silver topped 
bicker, roared out with a voice whose most dulcet note rung like a 
gong: 

** Ef getbt gu nichti wie Madchen, 
Es geib/t gar nichts wie Bier, 
Wer leibt nicht alle beiden 
Wild gu nie Cavalier.*' 
Then resuming his seat, the singer pointing to his untouched glass, 
took a short puff at his pipe, and laughing, continued : 

" Und jets hab*ich get^ngen. 
Und setze mich zu rauohen 
Ich bin nicht mehr gezwiingen 
Ein cboppin Bier zii flaQfien.** 

" Bravo ! bravo," was the universal cry as the poor iuqnompte was 
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brought to aD end in a terrific howl, and one hundred wide opened 
throats joined in a ringing chorus, now drowning, now drowned by 
the braying of the brazen band. " To the next in turn !" and emerging 
as if from a new dug grave, a cadaverous, long-faced mortal, drawled 
forth with lamentable pathos a melancholy, pitiful, dirge swelling, 
drinking song, which was chorused by a prolonged and nasal " Pro 
tibi Domine." — Up Krank and work your organ ! 

" Well, sirs," began the dull shaven headed blue, " well, sirs, though 
naturally ^audaxet fidus,' still I dare not sing, but as Virgil says, ^ Labor 
omnia vincit improbus ;' I will also ' iiic vos non vobis,' from him 

the saw * alia tentenda via'" . Hero a loud hooting cut short 

the phrase, and though Krank hurled his wisdom manfully about, still 
it was in vain, and dragged to his seat, he was compelled to drink his 
forfeit. 

" To the next ! let's have the crambambuli first, however." 

The libations freely used at last began to effect the revelers : now a 
troop of students try their address at rolling glasses ; the brittle crys- 
tal SMriflly urged forward, skips clinking on the polished surface of the 
board, then trundling slower on, it drags towards the table's brink, rolls, 
wavers, balances, then seemingly stops, yet while the cry of triumph 
dances on the victor's lips, the traitorous glass turns, trembles and takes 
the Tarpeian leap. 

"Beer ! beer!" whoop out the occupants of another table ; the waiters 
are not there, and dashed against the wall, the brittle fragments of the 
class fall around like raining diamonds. Glass follows glass, plate 
rollows plate, knives, forks and dishes bring up the rear, and din and 
uproar reign sovereign. The band also becomes more irregular and 
imharmonious ; tunes from Norma, beggar songs and anthems peal forth 
promiscuously, reeling and intermingling with each other in wild dis- 
cord, as if besotted. 

" I've tippled till I topple," hissed the Englishman in my ear, with a 
ghastly wandering eye, which would have shamed a ghost. ^* Methinks 
I swim like a fish, though I've not drank like one." 

" Sir !" exclaimed a Wurtemburger, to a young fellow half seas over, 
near him, " sir, you've spilled some beer on me !" 

" Ah !" was the bewildered ejaculation of the unconscious sinner. 

" You are a-a-a- Dimmer Junger !" (foolish boy,) burst out the Wur- 
temburger. The other, fairly aroused by this henious insult, one of the 
most biting a German can give, cast back a fierce glance, and the 
challange was given. A trememdous din here drowned their quarrel, 
and at the same time a huge, fat, purple faced fellow, (" in se totus, 
teres, atque rotundus,") already loaded with twenty-five choppins, stag- 
gered to his legs and announced his intention to win a bet and prove 
himself worthy of the title of king beer drinker, with which he was 
honored. Taking one after the other eight glasses of beer, placed 
before him in order, he quaffed them off without a second's interval 
between his draughts. " Ingenii largitur venter," whispered Steplein 
in my ear, " Persius hey ?" I'd like to know, appropos, if Persius 
was a beer bibber ! ha ! ha ! ^' Look, the earthen pots will crush 
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each other !" I cried as the colossus strode off, reeling against another 
monster of like proportions, '' in se magna ruunt !" '* Oh, but," jeered 
he, '* Juncta juvant." 

An evening's conviviality, followed by a heavy, restless night, is not 
calculated to brighten one's intellect, and the next morning, as several 
of us sipped our coffee in a companion's room, we could hardly sum- 
mon courage enough to raise a laugh, even at each other's woe-begone 
countenances, but languidly reclining on our seats, we silently played 
with the large bowled pipes, and dropping here and there a discon- 
nected phrase, watched the eddying smoke, as it curled aloft and min- 
gled with the thick cloud which overhung us like a veil of mist. 
*' Well," drawled Kosker, " well, Steplein, you'll come to see me slash 
with the Wurtemburger on Thursday ? Hardman's my second." 

'' With pleasure ; to how many bloody heaves have you challenged 
him ?" 

" Twelve." 

^^ Very good, and apropos, Hardman, I'd like you to second me also." 

" With whom ?" 

^* I've two of them, Rengan and Baron Kraig." 

** So be it. How is that ?" asked I, " you only told me of your 
quarrel with Kraig, but Rengan?" My friend hesitated, laughed, 
scowled, and turned the conversation, yet could not turn me off, and 
after much entreating, I learned that he had taken to himself an insult 
bestowed upon me by Rengan, and which I had not noticed. The 
evening before, as the health of the American, for by that name I was 
generally known, had been drunken with loud halloos, Rengan, appa* 
rently owing me some pique, had whistled and hissed at the extent of 
his lungs, adding also a savory epithet or so, to my nation. Protesting 
against my friend's kindness, I at length forced him to abandon his 
good intentions in n^y behalf. Now I have a perfect horror for duel- 
ing, looking upon it as little less than polite murder. Hoping there- 
fore to conciliate affairs, I knocked without more ado at Rengan's door, 
entered, and after a few moment's conversation, broached tibe subject 
of my visit. I hoped he meant nothing, and laying to the excitement 
of the moment his forgetfulness, excused him, and begged him to con- 
cede that I was not wrong in these conjectures. No ! His reasons ? 
None ! I argued, and as I seemingly retreated, he advanced, until 
angered by a biting word, in a moment of uncontrollable passion, I 
gave the hateful challenge, — ^pistols. He started. 

There goes an American, mysteriously whispered the janitor to a 
group of visitors, as I slowly paced towud my chamber. All turned 
immediately to behold so rare a curiosity. '' He is not black !" mur- 
mured one, " nor red !" chimed in a second ; *' strange," ejaculated 

another, ^* he looks much like other people, and yet" ^here, with a 

loud, unearthly laugh, followed closely by two or three piercing whoops, 
I leaped thrice high into air, and with hideous contortions dashed aroimd 
an angle of the narrow passage. "How long have you had him?* 
^ Nine months ! the first who ever entered these walls, and perfectly 
ontameable." ^'Wonderful! doea he wear axing in his noae?*' — 
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" Well, its all arranged, Steplein ; day after to-morrow, with pistols." 

" With devils ! that*s serious !" 

'* You know I cannot manage a rapier. Youll second me ? There 
goes the bell ! little rattling Tixen ; let's off to our studies." 

Thursday came round m due season, and starting off in a well- 
stocked wagon, we had no occasion to stop more than half a dozen 
times to feed our beasts and mend their tackle, ere we reached our des- 
tination. It was a sweet, secluded spot, perhaps more beautiful then, 
and in those circumstances, than it had o&erwise appeared ; but then 
it was indeed most lovely, so calm, so peaceful. The dark green wood 
of whispering pines, contrasted by the pale waving grass on the op- 
posite slope, the tiny rill merrily skipping in its narrow bed, the waib- 
ling of a single bird — ^it was a linnet, I marked it well — all spoke of 
happiness and content. My courage failed me ; life might be sweet, 
yet was death not unwelcome ; but to die thus, and reeking with sinful 
passion, to appear before my God ! And then the dream which follows 
death ! Eternity, time indefinite, time without end, for ever and for 
ever, no joy, no hope, but blank, blank, blank despair. I could have 
wept, nor would I have shamed me of my tears ; for if to be devoid of 
feeling was to be a man, I claimed not to rank with such. *^ Well, 
Steplein, let us in," and arm in arm we slowly entered the small door of 
the house before us. Upon a couple of benches arranged along the 
•ides of the dingy walls of a low, spacious room, were seated some 
twenty of my fellow comrades ; beer bickers were strewn around upon 
the numerous window sills, and beneath the seats, and many a porce- 
lain bowl sent forth its tiny wreath of smoke. As we entered, two 
combatants, with faces and bodies slightly marked with blood, were 
about shaking hands and drinking brotherhood, their quarrel ended, 
and they were now to be friends ; for, afler all, the duel with the rapier 
ia but a mere trial of skill, a rough game at most. " Well, I suppose 
we may begin," said Kosker to his second, stripping off at the same 
time his coat and upper garments. '* There now, I'm fairly buckled, 
hand me the tackle ; it is a shame too, that we have nothing but make 
shifts." So saying, he donned a well wadded cap, and drawing down 
the visor so as to protect his eyes, he held forth his right arm, which 
Hardman bandaged tightly with two stout silk kerchiefs, while another 
student carefully tied around his neck a thick and high cravat. After 
a few more preliminaries, the word was given, and with a graceful 
flourish both combatants raised the basket of their long thin rapiers to 
a level with the eye. Both seconds stepping behind their principals 
and stooping low, passed beneath their uplifted arms another rapier, to 
fend the blows which might stray toward the lower portion of the 
body. Suddenly stepping slightly to the right, Kasker whirled with 
lightning speed his blade toward the Wurtemburger's left cheek ; 
Hwas parried and returned ; blow answered blow, steel clashing steel, 
resounded sharp and quick, and all four weapons flashed and rung 
at every turn. Both students with stem fixed gaze and flushed cheek 
bend forward now, and now fall back, elude and strike, and circle 
round upon the floor. The strokes fall like pattering hail, and hissing 
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through the air the braised steel leaves a train of sparks behind. Sud- 
denly Kosker staggers, and fainting falls. The Wurtemburger's blade 
had cut through his side as if the muscles were but whip cords. 
" How fares he, doctor ?" cried the victor, as the surgeon reentered 
shortly afler. '' Pretty well, its only an affair of five weeks in bed." 
'* Thank God." And now Steplein calmly taking his weapon, passed 
his finger on the edges, and threw himself in position. *' Now, sir. 
Baron Kraig, on !" and hardly crossing swords, each made a feint at the 
other's head, and fell in guard again. Another menace, and Kraig's ra- 
pier heavily stricken gave way, and a long streak of blood from the 
eye to the chin, proved that the stroke had told. The surgeon here 
produced a huge black plaster, applied it, and stepping back, again the 
•words were crossed. After a few more animated passes, Steplein 
once more darted forward to strike, and as quickly fell back with 
an exclamation of fury. *' Sir Baron !'' exclaimed he and his second 
in a breath, *' your point was directed at the face ; 'tis foul play ! foul 
play !" The whole room was in an uproar. " Sirs," expostulated the 
accused, " upon my honor as a gentleman I meant not to thrust, nor 
had I any intention that the Count of Steplein should run against my 
point ; I beg your pardon most sincerely." And once again the stu- 
dents forced each other, the Baron muttering curses between his 
clenched teeth, my friend half smiling with irony. During some min- 
utes both struck and parried with equal address, until out of breath and 
tired, their blows fell more feebly and slowly ; but a sudden cut which 
though not reaching the fleish, slit Steplein's kerchief from the elbow 
down, recalled his energy, and seizing his opportunity, he sent his 
steel hissing by the Baron's head, clipping from his cheek -a portion of 
the flesh and plaster. He let fall his guard immediately, and rested 
the point of his weapon on the floor. But as he did so, Kraig, boil- 
ing over with rage and unmindful of all rules, twice, quick as thou^it, 
brought his edge to Steplein's throat, and cutting Uirough cravat and 
beard brought blood from a deep gash beneath the chin. A cry of hor- 
ror broke from all around, and with eyes shooting fire they rushed for- 
ward, the seconds throwing down their swords.* The Count alone re- 
mained unmoved. '* Back, gentlemen," he said, " I beg of you ; the 
scoundrel does not merit your anger. En garde, sir, en garde !" and 
drawing back his arm, he struck with mighty efifort, his basket-hilt 
against that of the Baron, until the other trembled and staggered be- 
neath the shock. Then brandishing alofl his arm, he sprang forward 
and struck his opponent full in the forehead with the hilt, throwing 
him prostrate on his knee ; then with a loud laugh of scorn, he laid the 
flat of his blade upon the face and back of the prostrate knave, who 
reeled and fell forward on the floor. '' This arm shall never be stained 
with honest blood again, since it has drank that of a coward, cried the 
Count," and snapping it cross his knee, he threw the broken fragmem 
through the window. '* And now, my friend, let us walk out and finish 
jrouraflair with Rcngan." 

* After every wound drawing^ blood, hostilHieB are momentarily tiMpended. 
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Though Uttle skilled in these affairs, our seconds went through the 
ireliminaries without many very absurd blunders ; the ten paces were 
uly stepped, or rather leaped, for each one measured at least four feet, 
le pistols loaded, and being posted without reference to range or sky, 
re impatiently awaited the word. Now when Rengan had picked 
tiis quarrel, he had no idea that it would end in aught else but a skir- 
liah/with cold steel, and disliking hot lead as much .as I, he stood up 
le Tery picture of indecision. " Fire !" cried Steplein, and my op- 
onent wheeling his full broad front, directly facing me, raised his pis- 
^ly whose muzzle apropos seemed to expand to the size of a hogs- 
lead, and pointing it some ten rods from the spot I occupied, immedi- 
iely pulled the trigger, sending his ball whistling towards the pine 
orest. Not more murderously disposed than my adversary, I still 
rould not refrain from paying him oft for having procured me a couj^e 
>f disturbed nights, and as according to previous agreement, we were 
x>th allowed a minute afler the given word, to discharge our weapons 
I calmly brought my barrel on a range with his head. Then slowly 
wringing the muzzle to bear successively upon every portion of his 
txKiy downwards, until reaching his feet, I again as slowly raised my 
pieeey then suddenly jerking it towards the earth, I fired ; but the ball, 
fts fate would have it, striking a stone near by, and sped on by some 
mischief-loving devil, glanced off, and flew whistling through my op- 
ponent's ear, chipping on its way a most uncomfortable and unpoetic 
notch. First, clapping frantically both hands to his temples, he then 

nm towards me crying out aloud, " Excuse me, V* , I have acted 

like a cursed fool." Just then some three or four cocked hats crown- 
ing as many ruby faces appeared upon the brow of the hill, and the 
■tbres and silver medals of the owners soon becoming visible, we no 
<4iger doubted that the police was at our heels. A(£nirable fashion 
^t, of 80 clothing justice, that the scare-crow is visible at half a 
'ague. 

*'Halloo, the horses ! the horses ! * my kingdom for a horse !' this is a 
^ison affair ! off, off!" and we vanished into " thin air," or " Scottish 
ist/' just as the reader is pleased to prefer. v. h. 
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rolls a river, ensted-white. 
With fwift and dizzy flow, 
■d from its bosom through the night, 
^ATes upward rosy radiance bright, 
'er Fairy Isle a fairy light, 
A deep, celestial glow. 

'o-nigfat the iairies meet on earth 

In dance of lij^tsome glee, 
knd jolly elfiasy bfMtUng mirth, 

VOIsZII. 



Brownies, who guard the cottage hearth, 
With spirits of ethereal birth, 
Are here in revelry. 

To-night they hid the world farewell, 

For e'en their JsUmd life 
Is cnrsed with ban and smfol speU, 
And man has made the earth a bell, 
A scene, where fairies may not dwell 

UnsoUed amid the strife. 
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TtB here they raeet : the dreary gtream 

That waatee the isle away. 
Is bat a world of hateful seenii 
A world where lies and grosBneas teem, 
And hearts, like Fairy Isle, yet beam 
With living, inner ray. 

And thus, embathed in rosy sheen, 

The Isle their bridal hall, 
A happier band ne*er met, I ween. 
Nor gathered for a brighter scene, — 
For weds their youthful Fairy Queen, 
The noblest Fay of all. 

They stand within a magio ring 

Of emerald verdure rare, 
With flowers, in fragrance quivering, 
Flowers, that earliest bloom in spring. 
Flowers, that yet are blossoming. 
Entwined amid their hair. 

Then fairy voices troll a glee. 
That th' echoing waves prolong ; 

The air breathes zephyr symphony 
To the spirits* choral song. 

" Oh ! far away. 

Beyond the day, 
Is our world, the sun outshining ; 

Where lang^uid Hours 

In myrtle bow'rs 
Are ever in sleep reclining : 

The cooing dove. 

Soft beaming love. 
With her mild eye o*er them hoven. 

And while she sings, 

This burden rings: 
Tk the Fairy Land of Lovers." 

" Our robes of white 

Are richly dight 
From the heaven's gauze o'erclouding ; 

The texture frail 

Of fairy veil, 
Is the dazzled mist, snn-shroudhig. 

On ligfatnmg flash 

Through the air we dash. 
Till over the earth it hovers ; 

And we gaily spring 

On airy wing 
To the Bridal Isle of Lovera^** 



Then o*er the fairy's tiny finger, 
A ring the Fay Prince drew. 

Faint, virgin blushes seemed to linger 
In th' opal's changeful hue. . 

But calmly she unloosed the token 
That bound her wedded lord. 

And sweetly glancing love unbroken. 
She dropped it on the sward. 

*' Our spirit-troth is pure and holy ; 

It needs no outward sign, 
'Tis written on the heart so fully 

In characters divine. 

" Perchance some outcast, wand'ring sadly. 

Life-weary, sorrowing. 
Weds Life anew, when finds he gladly 

The Fairy's Bridal Ring." 

She waved her hand, and swift ascending, 

Each fliglit a dazzling ray. 
Far up they soar, till dimly blending. 

They melt, like stars, away. 



A haggard form with count'nance pale, 

Stood by that flood of cold. 
And round his head, through crystal veil. 

The sun wreathed clouded gold. 
It seemed a hollow, mocking wreath* 

As fitful poured his sighs, 
A jeweled crown on Life in Death, 

Set o'er those frozen eyes. 

" Ye Hopes, that bore me once along. 
Ye Hopes, that came when I was strong. 
Away ! false minions of a name ! 
Ye followed me when followed fame. 
Ye left me in mine hour of shame. 
I have sown my youth for otbein' good, 
I have fonnd the fruits in dust and blood.' 



" Ye Fears, that once unwelcome spoke. 
Dark words of doubt I ne'er ooold brook, 
Ye chased my hopes away in glooin. 
Ye plunge roe in this fearftil tomb ; 
Receive me now in year joylea bone. 
Ohicyflood! guide me with dirr*ii^ boad 
tTo the Land of Feait, the VMi LidI f 
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He haa leaped into the chilly flood, — 

Hie aims bennmb erewhile, 
And the toemng waves in furious mood 

Daah him on Fairy Ide. 
He rieee faiut, and, falt'ring on, 

Hii senees scarcely clinfr, 
Till near his foot in brigrhtenM sboue 

The Fairy's Bridal Rin|r. 

The opal bomed with mystic blaze, 
Then glowed like ruddy skies : 

He raised it, and a wild*riug haze 
Bedimmed his softened eyes : 



!He pressed it to his throbbing brow, 
I And age fled from his soul, 
! While to his ear, sweet whispers low, 
In fairy zephyrs stole. 

** Oh 1 weak in faith, heart-'mSdel, 

Dim fancies worshiping. 
Go forth ! again with mortals dwell, 

Thou hast found the Bridal Rmg. 
jGo ! cleanse in Love thy fearful soul. 

And write with grateful hand 
This lesson on that snowy scroUr^ 

" The Heart m Fairt Land!" 



THE TRUE AIM OF THE SCHOLAR. 

Pardon us if we begin with that common, almost vulgar term, Edu- 
cation. A word in every mouth, — a sound in every ear, — it echoes 
and reechoes through every rank of every civilized nation. It is the 
talisman of the school-boy, the watch-word of his maturer years, the 
object on which liis ripening genius fondly doats, and to which it ever 
loves to sacrifice. It is the boast of the pedantic upstart : with its badge 
and title, he proclaims his high vocation to the world, and gains a pass- 
port to power, riches, fame. It is counterfeited by quacks and impos- 
tors, courted by the gay and fashionable, prostituted by the wicked and 
selfish, worshiped as an "Unknown God" by the thoughtless and shal- 
low minded. 

What means this running to and fro of so many of her hopeful expect- 
ants, eager admirers and would — be votaries in our own little world ? 
The college bell rings, but far and wide over land and sea, it has already 
been anticipated, and crowds have left the pleasures and endearments 
of home, expressly to attend its calling. Ask them in what they now 
engage, and they are proud to tell you, '* In that great cause to which 
these classic walls are consecrated, at whose shrine we every morn- 
ing lift our eyes in homage, and every evening sacrifice our midnight 
oil,** and we question if this is not as definite an idea as most have 
about it. Perchance their motives are as various, and their plans of 
life as different, as the dresses they wear, or the winds that wailed 
them hither. And yet, they come, all, professedly, to be educated. 

Now then, we ask in earnest, what is this education? Is it a mere 
privilege — a sweet something of magic power in the afiairs of men — 
to be sought primarily as a means of erudition, usefulness or pros- 
perity ; or is it a solemn duty which every man owes to himself, as an 
inmiortal intelligence, first of all for the discipline and improvement 
of his own fac^ties ? We propose briefly to answer this question, 
with a view to point out the true Scholar. 
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The object of education is not mere learning or erudition. Then 
were it comparatively easy to measure a man's attainments, if we knew 
the number of square feet in the books which he had studied, whereas 
the benefits of that education wliich most ennobles can never be meas- 
ured. Knowledge is to the mind what wholesome food is to the body. 
It may overload and debilitate the weak and nerveless, as well as in- 
vigorate the strong. Thus the Greek hero had a celestial armor, but 
while it gave him the martial power and prowess of a God, it let in 
death unto his feeble friend. It is in vain thus to feed either body 
or mind, unless diligent attention be first paid to its growth, health, and 
strength. Some seem to act as if the mental house was already built, 
and needed only to be furnished ; but the fact is, we have only a mass 
of rough-hevm timber within us ; at best, a naked and unwieldy frame. 
It is yet to be shaped, smoothed, lilted ; nay, first of all to be fixed 
upon a solid foundation, before it is prepared to stand the winds and 
storms of life, and at all events, it is to be the work of ages to make 
it like a model of Grecian Architecture, to combine the greatest sta- 
bility with the greatest beauty. Mere human learning then is not the 
chief thing in education. You may call it a magnificent tool to work 
with — a splendid article of mental furniture — a convenience — a lux- 
ury. Its application is universal and ever useful, but it is a means 
rather than an ultimate end to be gained by the true Scholar. 

Nor is it his grand object to acquire professional honor or emolument, 
— ^nor to gain a key to infiuence — nor to wield circumstances at his 
will. Let but an honest man in child-like docility, consult the oracles 
of human learning, open as it were the huge portals to her mighty 
temple and catch but a glimpse of the massive structures and numer^ 
ous apartments within, now full and over-flowing with hidden lore 
which age afler age has treasured there, and let him learn as soon he 
will, that all this is but a part, a specimen, while much remains unseen 
and yet unknown ; or let him look abroad and see the emptiness of 
fame, the capriciousness of worldly infiuence, or fortune, and well 
may he be discouraged if not sickened at the sight ; then, let him torn 
his eyes within upon the sacred deposit entrusted to his care, and re- 
alize that it is a germ to be developed through an endless future, and 
he will feel that education has a higher, nobler object, never to be su- 
perseded or transcended, to which all others are incidental or auxiliary, 
viz : to control, exalt, and dignify his own character as a moral and 
intellectual being. We have but to analyze this object, and dwell 
upon its parts, and we shall see a sacredness in all his duties, a deeper 
and more serious meaning in his life. 

A well-balanced and full-developed character ! It means something 
in the eyes of the true Scholar ; not a mere phantom of ideal ex* 
cellence, but something real, tangible, and religiously practical ; not 
a mere harmony of conscience with the will and passions, but Intel* 
lect, sensibility, and volitipn, all thoroughly disciplined and developed 
in perfect symmetry ; not a mere supremacy of dry and stiff system* 
atic law, but a free and vigorous order, constantly springing up to per^ 
fection, yet hidden in the soul. 
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But the great subject of mental and moral discipline is not to be 
passed over thus summarily. It needs a more particular application 
to show its bearings. To say that the mind is to be disciphned, is, 
indeed, virtually to say that every mental faculty is to be disciplined. 
We are not however to stop here. For if the soul, as strictly one and 
indivisible, must be made to fulfill a certain great and glorious end for 
which it was created, it is no less true thet every faculty of the soul 
has a certain specific and subordinate end and office of its ovni to an- 
swer, in special reference to which it should be cultivated and put 
forth its efforts. Hence the several departments of learning, whether* 
of science, art, literature, or religion, apart from the original unity of 
truth as all reflecting the image of one great and consistent Author, 
are to be studied, each for its own sake, and in the light of its own 
highest perfection as a distinct branch, and not always with an eye to 
superior utility, however dimly shadowed forth, as if that were really 
the only element of excellence. There have been alch^nnists in met- 
aphysics as well as in chemistry ; philosophers who have sought to 
resolve the whole science into a single simple and primary principle, 
by whose guidance all our studies should be directed, in the hope 
" that the pure gold of truth might be produced at pleasure." Hut this 
were more like the vain delusion of the middle ages, when the mind 
groaned under a consolidated mass of ignorance and corruption, and 
knowledge — " confusion worse confounded" — labored under the mighty 
spell of Aristotelian domination and monkish superstition. It was 
found necessary to fetter and bind down all the faculties under one 
common yoke of bondage to perpetuate the reigning authority of error. 
Here then we see their mutual adaptation and dependence.. Give lib- 
eral indulgence to one faculty, and it may ultimately set them all free. 
Emancipate man from the thraldom of darkness and delusion in one 
field of inquiry, and it may at no distant day shed an enlightening and 
redeeming influence over all that gives rise to thought, or that ennobles 
and purifies his nature. Yet he that has learned to lisp the language 
of truth under the rising sun of a purely inductive philosophy, and of 
a spiritual religion, knows that every faculty has, so to speak, a prize 
of its own to win, a work of its own to do, correspondent to its own 
nature, for which it needs a profound training ; just as all external de- 
partments of art or action, which demand strength or skill, from the 
child, the old Athlete or the soldier ; to the doctor at law, medicine, or 
divinity, must be subjected, each to a long probation of training and toil. 
Here then, the mind presents itself under a new aspect. Men may 
talk contemptuously of poor human reason. They may point now to 
the endless absurdities of a blind yet subtle philosophy — ^to the cum- 
brous systems of spurious logic and quibbling dialectics, which once 
decoyed the infant energies of thought into the snares of error ; or 
now, to the mockeries of a theology, " wise above what is written,*' 
and so justly the holy horror of every pious heart ; and sneeringly ask, 
what are all these but the legitimate effects of reasoning ? But 
this cannot in the least disparage the claims of reason. We have no 
faculty which can explain all the mysteries of being, and the entire 
constitution of things ; we have no faculty which may not be per« 
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verted by passion or blinded by prejudice ; and to say this is merely 
to say that all is not revealed, or that man is not God. But if by rea- 
son be meant a faculty which we do possess, competent, if rightly di- 
rected, to argue and decide for itself, the question is forever settled. 
It must be exercised and disciplined for that very purpose. To admit 
any thing into the bosom of a rational being, should be to intelligently 
recognize it as reasonable, and to affirm that any thing within the scope 
of human vision is too sacred to be exposed to the scrutiny of calm 
discussion — in other words, that we may have faith in what we may 
perhaps never believe^ is to stint or repress the growth of " upright 
stature in the soul," if not to sell the birthright of the true scholar. 

But again we ask, shall not imagination arise from her drowsy sleep 
and bathe her wings in the pure light of heavenly inspiration, and 
seek her aliment on the heights of charming fiction ? Shall a sense 
of the beautiful slumber in the breast in blind homage to the dictates 
of a narrow though superior utility ? Shall the noble impulses of phi- 
lanthropy, or the tender promptings of conscience, or the affectionate 
responses of heart to heart be stifled or bafHed, and at last buried 
alive in the vaults of bigotry, laziness, or passion ? Nay, we 
need not enumerate — the question is settled— each power of intellect, 
and each sensibility has an eternal interest at stake^ a capacity of its 
own to enlarge and to fill, and consequently ought to spend and to 
expand itself upon its own appropriate objects. 

Yes, there is something full and finished in every effort of the 
scholar when he humbly asserts his claim to the high hope of a well* 
balanced and full-developed character. Thought is no longer the trifie of 
the moment — a mere bud of promise to be borne away and torn asunder 
by the winds, before it comes to maturity. Feeling is no longer wasted 
by indecisive action. He has no sympathy with that impatience 
which is eager to buy at once a ready-made faith, nor with that tame 
inertness which readily submits to authority, nor with that abject im- 
becility of mind which never forms a conclusion itself, nor embraces 
that of another ; but his opinions, resting upon enlightened conviction, 
become rooted as principles, and are ever cherished with the sacred- 
ness of true regard. 

But it is objected that error will gain ground in the world, while 
the scholar is spending so much time in thorough. and profound train- 
ing, and that duty to himself will thus conflict with duty to others. 
Now it may be doubted whether the wear and tear of actual strife 
will not itself cultivate the mind more than any closet-discipline, 
especially if the ground has been once laid out and the plan of oper- 
ation determined ; but at all events history will confirm the great law 
of nature, that the ^^ power of concentration^^ will accomplish more than 
many years of feeble, though patient and self-denying effort. Alex- 
ander and Napoleon, while yet young, had made the nations tremble 
beneath their feet. Newton held science beneath the focus of his 
intense mind, and before he was thirty years old he had almost com- 
pleted his discoveries. Milton toiled a long life in arduous prepara- 
tion to write what he foresaw " the world would not willingly let die." 
In this respect the scholar is but the soldier of troth. He cannot 
measure his conquests by the number of years in the field, nor when 
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bis laurels are won in a righteous cause, and the banner of victory 
floats triumphant over the arch-enemy defeated, can he ever regret the 
days and nights he may have spent in preparing for conflict. 

But we need not dwell longer on the nature of discipline. With 
such an object in view, who will sport with his own destiny 1 Let 
the very idea that this is a life of probation preparatory to another yet 
to come, strike homo as a motive. It has already been hinted at, and 
is not to be left out of the question. Then, while some as scholars de- 
vote themselves supremely to other acquisitions, which may fit them 
to act well their part in the world ; the Christian will feel that by all 
these things he is to enlarge, refine, and strengthen his powers, that he 
may be better able to study those deeper and sublimer truths which 
occupy the attention of intelligences in a nobler sphere. If this be 
not an aim — and the only aim which comprehends both the dignity 
and the destiny of the truest scholar — we ask what is that aim and 
whence does it receive its sanction ? 

Time was, perhaps, when the pursuit of such an object justly seemed 
chimerical. A long life was requisite to advuice but little, and the 
longest life of the brightest genius could add comparatively little to the 
sum of human knowledge. The scholar could scarcely burnish and 
buckle on his armor, when he was called to conflict with the grim mes- 
senger of death. And yet, if we may judge, there were men in an- 
cient times, when unassisted reason held her sway, who really did 
more by attempting what others have been pleased to call impossible, 
than most of our day, who dare not do what they can. But still, with 
us it is far different. The scholar lives under a weightier responsi- 
bility. He has no excuse, if he do not centre in his character the con- 
vergent rays of many excellencies. He must build up within him a 
monumental Colossus, whose free and vigorous outlines, liberal pro- 
portions, dignified and regular features, shall attest the transcendent 
privileges of the age. With Bacon and Locke he will wander in the 
lab3rrinths of philosophy ; with Howard and Hannah More he will 
assuage the woes of weeping humanity ; with Mrs. Hemans touch 
the chords of immortal song. With Boyle he will study the earth, 
"with Newton the heavens, with angels the Deity. His glory is that 
be will neglect neither, and life is long enough for all. We will illus- 
trate what we mean by a more critical sun'ey of the literary world. 

Would you see self-neglect in one of its grossest forms ? Here is 
a scholar (for scholar he would be called) who is willing to overlook 
what may not be of any direct bearing in the arts of practical life. A 
student at law or medicine, he is content to forego the ** tedious routine 
of college." He joins in the vulgar cry, " O how useless now-a-days 
to enslave so many of our best hours in the rigid service of cold and 
abstract mental discipline ! How worse than useless to run the risk 
of biuming, ' soul-consuming* thought ! The mathematics are ' love's 
labor lost.' Speculative philosophy is meant only for the initiated few, 
and if it were not, forsooth it were mere ' soulless drudgery' to pene- 
trate the arcana of nature, or to fathom the depths of the immaterial 
and spiritnal. Nay, much even of the study of literature is after all a 
work of supererogation." Just as if our increased facilities of im- 
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provement, which give us so much speed, do not also make us respon- 
sible for more extensive progress. Thus narrow-minded and superfi- 
cial, he does all for practical effect, looking constantly for something 
external and apparent. Experimental knowledge — a graceful, skillfiii 
tact is the height of his ambition. Sometimes a philanthropist, he 
springs up in a day, all ready and impatient for his work. His over- 
weening benevolence would have him aU-absorhed in the claims of oth- 
ers. By such we need not say that the scholar is sacrificed to the 
business professional man. 

Would you see self-idolatry of no uncommon kind ? Yonder is a 
student, who is forever breaking up the fallow ground of his own mind, 
going back even to his minutest motives, habits, and principles, by 
rendering to himself a rigid account of what he is and what he knows. 
He seeks to regulate and develop his faculties by a profound economy 
of deep and patient education, which begins and ends with himself. 
There is, so to speak, a serious gymnastic struggle within him, for a 
kind of internal strength of soul, which he reconunends with all the 
austerity of an old stoic, and hopes will grow with his growth, and fit 
him for immortality. Such a man will have no time to impart, for he 
feels as if he must constantly appropriate. Not a few have thus lived 
and died, as we believe, honestly absorbed in a morbid and insatiable care 
for the deathless spirit within them. Scholars they were, and they had 
the true spirit of study, but it degenerated into the narrowest, coarsest 
kind of homespun philosophy. They walked not in the true light, but 
in the dark delusion of self-dependence — ^the victims of an aimless, self- 
exacting will. 

There is a far more numerous class of Scholars, different from 
either of those already mentioned, who have not the very best right to 
the name. Besides the Self, which they nobly seek to control, exalt and 
dignify, they have another, — the self of selfishness, a malady of the 
mind ; a self-love,- which is not conquered by a purer love of self-ex- 
cellence. They entertain false ideas of the world and of the condi- 
tions of improvement in it. They seek truth without duty, as if either 
could stand alone. They may be giant sons of intellect, but like Poly- 
phemus, they never had but one eye, and that is blind. No wonder 
then if they lose sight of their own glory and become the sport of a 
worldly ambition. We can not expect that any truly noble end can be 
proof against perversion. They idolize the intellectual and neglect 
the moral. The scholar, conscious of his high dignity and destiny, 
will do neither. 

We do not then speak lightly when we affirm, that the true scholar 
is a scholar for eternity. Let him be engaged in whatever pursuit or 
profession, he is ever the same humble votary. He will sit at the feet 
of nature, he will quaff the pure waters of truth, with the sincerity 
and docility of a child. With him, to study is to understand — to un- 
derstand to feel — to feel to act. His heart is all alive with one generous 
impulse. His aspirations are all in unison with one living and abiding 
principle. That impulse and that principle are embodied in one gnmd 
scheme of education, and that education is not for a day — nor for time, 
bm progressiTe through eternity. t. 
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BOAT SONG. 

DIDICATBD TO TBE A. B. C. 

Tbb Wave, the Wave dancing in light, 

Merrily o'er the sea ; 
God rarely meant this dwelluig bright 
For the noble and the free. 

Hurra for the Wave, 

Bright chUd of the Sea ; 
Twill bear but the brave. 
It loves but the free. 

The sunlight gilds its sparkling crest 

With gay and joyous light ; 
And when night brings to Nature rest, 

It laughs in the soft moonlight 
CHoaus. 

Now it wildly dashes against the sky, 

Rousod by the tempest's roar ; 
Now lulled by the zephyr's whispered sigh, 

It breaks on the pebbled shore. 
Chorus. 

Now it soothes the mariner's troubled dreams 

With quiet, gentle rest, 
While its fairy anthem truly seems 

The music of the Uest 
Choeub. 

'Neath the sparkling, joyous, bounding Wave, 

Whene'er I cease to roam. 
May I find a peaceful, lonely grave, 

My last, eternal home. 
Choru& 



NTIONS, AND THEIR BEARING ON THE OPERATIVE CLASS. 
Goltore man may do all things, short of the miracle, — Creation^ — ^Turna. 

■.D Bacon, in speaking of inventions, has given a novel, yet in- 
ing, commentary on the words of Solomon : " It is the glory of 
o conceal a thing, but the honor of kings is to search out a mat- 
The impression that it conveyed to his mind was, that it was 
r the Divine nature took delight in the innocent and pla3rful sports 
ildren, who hide themselves that they may be found out ; and 
lis indulgence and graciousness to men, chose the human soul 
in. 17 
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his playfellow." Whatever may be the more direct bearing of this 
passage, like many other truths of the Bible, it evidently has its anal- 
ogy, throughout the material as well as the spiritual world. 

Aside from the effect which searching out these hidden truths and 
designs of God will have, in cultivating our intellectual powers and 
thereby promoting our own happiness, doubtless one leading object of 
the Creator, was to direct our minds to Him, as the Author and Orig- 
inator of all things. For if every great truth, whether of morals, 
mind or matter, had been left as it were upon the surface of things, 
where it would be immediately obvious to our perception without 
study or labor on our part, one of the strongest inducements would 
be taken away which incites us to long and untiring efforts to acquaint 
ourselves with His character, through the study of His word and works. 
The mind, as a knowing faculty, takes the highest pleasure in inven- 
tion and discovery ; and through its strong desire to gratify this pas- 
sion for knowledge, is not merely directed to the wisdom and goodness 
of God in His works, but is necessarily brought BXid held, long at a time, 
in close proximity with the great facts of His creation and providence, 
until it can hardly fail to bear away an abiding impression of the truths 
taught by those facts. 

Invention is indeed the glory and honor of man, whether as viewed 
in the department of" argument and speech,** or of " arts and sciences." 
It is by the former, that mind prepares itself to wrestle with mind, and 
multitudes bow and do homage at the mandates of the weak. Hence 
are drawn weapons gleaming and bright, that make the hearts of the 
boldest to quake ; and by them " one can chase a thousand, and two 
put ten thousand to flight." The humble and lowly stand forth in the 
cause of truth ; and great men, mighty men, and kings of the earth do 
them reverence. Hereby the poor are exalted, the oppressed find re- 
lief, and the injured receive right at the hand of justice. 

But it is with the latter that we are at present more immediately con- 
cerned. In this department, invention, like some faculty divine, has 
carried man forward step by step ; first aiming only to ameliorate his 
condition in this world, and free him from actual inconvenience ; next 
seeking to instruct, improve, and bless ; and lastly, strewing his path- 
way with the seeds of positive and enduring pleasures, filling his head 
with wisdom, his hands with plenty, and his heart with delight, and 
surrounding him with all that is pleasing to the senses, or profitable 
to the whole man. 

It has added no less to the charms of home, than it has increased 
the facilities and pleasures of roaming abroad. No station in life can 
be named so humble, that it has not visited it ; no class of enjoyments 
so trivial, that they have not been increased by it ; no business or em- 
ployment of man, that has not received from it a helping hand. It has 
multiplied the arms of the warrior in battle, and given him to mow 
down his enemies as the grass of the field. It has sped with the ma- 
riner from sea to sea, to point him to rocks and quick-sands, and tell 
him of a way of safety upon the pathless ocean ; and by its unerring 
guidance, man has looked upon the ends of the world, iod his prying 
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siviosity has wearied itself with viewing, and returned, saying it is 
mough. It has applied its magic power to the diffusion of letters, and 
he mind has been sated with the lore of all ages and countries. It has 
nML touched the shapeless masses of crude material, and fabrics of 
MUity and of comfort have sprung at once into existence, to clothe 
lad decorate the body, and array its residence like the palaces of kings 
for its reeeption. It has taken the speed of the wind, and plucked for 
liim the fruits of every clime, and thrust them into his bosom ere their 
Eresfaness had withered or their sweet living odor escaped from its 
imprisonment. It has looked into the eye of man, and taking thence 
ito data, has created worlds out of atoms, and brought the infinite 
lown to the finite. And last, though not least, it has given command- 
nfiat to the lightning, and been obeyed; and remote cities com- 
nit to it their whisperings, and listen to each other as friend listeneth 
to friend. 

And in all these things it has shown itself no respecter of persons, 
tat has showered its golden gifts alike on the rich and poor, on the 
launed and on the unlearned, on its enemies and on its friends. Yet 
[ike every doer of good deeds, it has had its traducers, and been 
dwrged with robbing the laborer of his rightful employment — ^with 
taking from the poor to heap upon the rich — and with thrusting the 
dieady down-trodden into deeper and thicker mental and moral dark 



The class of inventions now under consideration, will admit of two 

Eiieral divisions : the first including inventions in their application to 
ience, providing apparatus for making discoveries and experiments 
ia Astronomy^ Philosophy, Chemistry, &c. ; the second embracing 
their application in all the departments of the Arts and Manufactures, 
JH their numerous and endlessly varied forms. 

In regard to the former of these, no reasonable man, of any general 
informastioia, would for a moment question their utility, or at least their 
freedom from positive evil to any class whatever, — although there 
He those among the foster children of ignorance and superstition, 
erfaose vision is too obtuse to discover any connection between the 
■dvancement of Science, and the general prosperity and happiness of 
BUikind. Nay, some have even thought they could see in this advance- 
ment, the shadows of approaching spectres about to interfere with their 
own interests, and take from them some of their good old opinioot 
■nd practices, that had been cherished from the world's infancy. But 
the number of such is fast diminishing, and they will soon be lost in 
the fogs and mists of past ignorance. 

In the application of inventions to the Arts, however, there has 
been more semblance of reason in the complaints that have been 
made ; yet, even in this case we think those complaints are without 
mfficient foundation. 

The inventions and improvements of machinery, in its multifarious 
farms, to bring it to its present advanced and perfected state, has been 
the work of ages, and has cost, on the part of many individuals, a life- 
time of the closest study and thought. Its beneficial effecta on the 
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world at large, especially in increasing the wealth and respectability 
of nations, and in advancing the cause of civilization, never can be 
too highly appreciated. But many, and among them men of sound 
judgment, have seriously doubted whether to the operative class merely 
these great advances in the application of inventions to machinery for 
manufactiuring purposes, have not proved a curse instead of a blessing. 
It will be our purpose to notice some of the reasons that have been 
assigned for entertaining this opinion. 

It is said that by the introduction of machinery, many of the labor- 
ing class are left destitute of employment, and their families tlirown 
upon the charities of an unfeeling world. It is true that whore ma- 
chinery is extensively employed, the same amount of labor is per- 
formed by a much less number of hands. And on its first introduc- 
tion into a community, in the great changes that are necessary from 
one kind of business to another, some have been left for a time appa- 
rently idle, until business has again become settled, and each has 
found his proper station. But this state of things never need continue 
for any great length of time, while the facts in regard to agriculture 
remain what they now are. 

It is a truth not to be disputed, that in the most thickly settled ag- 
ricultural portions of our country, the great fault is, that fanners have 
more land in their possession, and more even under partial cultivation, 
than they can cultivate thoroughly. It is astonishing what may be done 
by taking only a small portion of land, and directing all the energies to, 
and bestowing all the improvements on this. And what we have said 
of this country, is true for the most part of other countries. As a 
proof of these remarks, we have only to contrast England with France. 
And here let it be understood that we appeal to England only in illus- 
tration of this single point ; and not as an example of manufactures 
so conducted, as fully to do away with all or even any of the objections 
which we are attempting to meet. 

England is crowded with machinery, and consequently a large por- 
tion of the population are at liberty to turn their attention to the culti- 
vation of the soil. Hence the space of ground for each is compara- 
tively small, and that space the more thoroughly tilled. France, on 
the other hand, is nearly destitute of machinery ; " the farmer con- 
structs his own implements of husbandry, and in his family is manu- 
factured the cloth of which his wearing apparel is made." And what 
are the results in the two countries ? Notwithstanding the decided 
advantages which France possesses in climate and soil, it is estima- 
ted that she employs two agricultural laborers to raise food for them- 
selves and one manufacturer ; while in England one agricultural la- 
borer raises food for himself and two, or, according to Alison, (toI. it. 
p. 430,) three other persons. And though twice as many persons are 
employed, professedly in the cultivation of the soil, as on the same 
extent of ground in England, yet so much of their time is occupied 
in constructing their implements and performing other labors which 
ought to be performed by machinery, and their sum total of labor so 
much diminished by the inferior qualiQr of their utensils, that the amount 
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>f produce per acre is one fourth less in France than in England. Thus 
ire see that where machinery is the most extensively employed, not 
jbIj is there an opportunity left for all to labor with their hands, but 
Ikere, above all other places, may that labor be bestowed to the best 
idvantage. 

Again it has been objected, that where the manufacturing is done by 
machinery, the farmer will have many leisure hours^ at certain sea- 
sons, when his time will be wholly unoccupied. Now to say no- 
thing of the necessity or not, that this should be so, we would con- 
cede the fact, and on it found our main argument in support of 
machinery, viz : that it affords leisure to the laboring man for Uie cul- 
ivaiion of his mind and heart. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than to suppose that it was the de- 
lign of the Creator, that any of His intelligent subjects should devote 
the whole twenty-four hours to eating, sleeping, and physical labor. 
Yet this has been the entire employment of a large portion of the la- 
boring class in past ages. It is to be hoped that the time is at hand 
irhen men will begin to learn wisdom — when, instead of chaining the 
mind down as a slave to the budy, they will make the body subser- 
rient to the wants of the mind and soul. 

Were the powers of machinery increased seven fold, and the re- 
DDttining amount of labor diviili (! <qually among the world s population, 
none too much time would be i;iv'<;n to man, to become acquainted with 
the countless subjects of study and investigation which present them- 
selves in and around him. Then the man of letters would no longer 
present the appearance, as he passed among us, of a moving skeleton ; 
nor be compelled to lay his bones in a premature grave, as the penalty 
of constantly using his mental, to the neglect of his physical powers. 
Neither would the laboring man so often be cut do>vn ere he had num- 
bered half his days ; or be left behind to suffer the pains and decrep- 
itudes of a premature old age, because he was not allowed the time in 
Murly life to acquaint himself with the laws of his physical nature, and 
to learn the habits it was necessary to fonn, in order to secure the 
longest and happiest life possible. 

Once more the complaint is made, that the tendency of inventions 
as applied to machinery, is, to make the rich richer, and the poor 
poorer. Every one, by a few moments' reflection, will see the wisJom 
of that providence, which has ordained the unequal distribution of 
property in this world. This arrangement is necessary to the highest 
good of the laboring class in any community, whether their labor is 
applied through machinery or without it. There must be a nucleus 
here and there, about which the wealth may collect, in order to carry 
out any extended plans and operations. Should a community, each 
individual of which was possessed of an equal amount of property, 
attempt to perform any great work, there would be as many plans and 
aa many master-workmen as there were individuals ; and the conse- 
q[uence would be, as much confusion as was experienced at the build- 
ing of Babel, and a like a1)ortion. 

We are not disposed to deny that in large manufacturing establish- 
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menu the machinery is mostly in the hands of the wealthy. But lest 
there should he any room left for complaint, there is a constant change 
going on, so that the rich man of to-day is the poor man of to-morrow, 
and vice versa. While one scale is up, the other must needs be 
down. Thus each in his turn is permitted to make trial of what he 
deems fortune's favorite lot ; if not in his own person, at least in that 
of his representative whom he leaves behind him. And as to the ac- 
cumulation of unbounded wealth, it seldom continues collecting for any 
great length of time, or to any very great amount, before by some un- 
expected reverse of fortune it is suddenly dissipated among the sur- 
rounding population. 

The laboring man then ought not to feel that he has no interest in 
the success of the wealthy, or no advantage to derive from his proper- 
ty. But rather to consider that fortune has stationed the rich man to 
stand guard over one of the store-houses of her treasures ; — ^to suffer 
all the care, trouble, and anxiety of defending it from depredation and 
plunder — of preserving it from waste and corruption — of keeping upon 
it that lustre which is the result alone of use, and, at the same time, 
hazarding the loss of all enjoyment, which too free indulgence in the 
use of it is sure to cause, and to which he is constantly tempted by its 
presence ; while the poor man is permitted to go on his way as a kind 
of gentleman at large — ^relieved from care, yet free to partake, and in 
most cases able to obtain as much as can be enjoyed with the highest 
zest. Could he but know and feel the real advantages of his situation, 
he would be the last to envy the rich their ever-increasing, yet never 
satisfied, desire for indulgence, which ever has and ever will grow out 
of the possession of wealth, unless the most rigid self-denial be adhered 
to from the outset. 

The opportunity which is afforded in this country for every one to 
rise, and take that station to which his own merits or his own exertions 
entitle him, in a great measure does away with this objection. Every 
one who enlists for hire, does it with the expectation of becoming his 
own master at some future period. Almost every manufacturing estab- 
lishment affords instances of men who have entered as common labor- 
ers, and have gradually risen till they have become overseers, and 
finally owners in that or some other establishment, — ^while in England 
too many of the poor laborers have no other prospect than a life of 
monotonous employment in the very lowest department, and for a tri- 
fling compensation. 

And as a last consolation, when all prospect of riches is cut off, the 
poor laborer should remember, that " riches are but the baggage of 
virtue, which hinder the march ; and the care of it sometimes loseth 
or disturbeth the victory." 

It remains for us to speak briefly of the influence of manufactures 
upon the intellectual and moral interests of a community. In viewing 
this part of the subject, too much evil has been regarded as necessarily 
attaching itself to manufactures themselves, as such, and not enougn 
to their internal modus operandi, and the institutions, forms of govern- 
ment, and various modulating circumstances under vbich they have 
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36611 conducted. No one would tliink of finding fault with God for 
^fing us grain, merely because it has been applied to alcoholic pur- 
poses, and thereby been a curse to the world. Yet this would be as 
reasonable as to complain of the inventor of machinery for giving us 
the results of his labors, merely because that machinery has in many, 
or even in a large majority of instances, hitherto been applied under 
such circumstances as to increase the degradation of those who have 
labored in connection with it. Because the cupidity and avarice of 
man pollutes and pen^erts every good and perfect gift that is put into 
his hands, we are not thence to conclude at once that he would be bet- 
tfli off without these gifts, or that they may not in some future period 
bo so applied, as to prove what they were designed to be — ^the choicest 
of Heaven's blessings. 

It continues to be no longer a problem, whether manufactures are 
necessarily attended with moral degradation or not. The almost in- 
credible results of the partial trials that have been made in this country, 
over those of foreign manufactures, have set this ciuestion forever at 
rest. The change in circumstances has already wrought wonders, and 
yet this change has been but limited and incumplete. Surely if with 
this brief trial such important improvements have been made, we may 
reasonably conclude tliat the ultimatum of excellence is yet far from 
having been reached. 

The leading differences between British and American manufactures 
appear to lie in these two points : first, the difference in the amount 
cf intellectual cultivation among the inhabitants, previous to the intro- 
duction of manufactures ; and, second, in the fact that in England every 
member of any given family, from the child of four or five years old 
upwards, must actually be employed in the business, and that from 
twelve to fifteen hours per day, and with a prospect that the same will 
continue through life, or the whole family must be rejected entirely : 
while in our own country', those who have not a prospect of speedy 

Sromotion in the establishment, most of them are young people who 
esign only to spend a few years in that business, to acquire means 
preparatory to settlement in some other situation for life ; and even 
while there, the number of hours per day at the most not exceeding 
6om nine to twelve, and very many among them not working by the 
hour at all, but by the piece ; and the more skillful and experienced 
sometimes doing two or tliree " days' work" in a day, or devoting 
considerable time to other purposes. In othor words, the difference is 
in external circumstances and internal management. 

With these limited, yet vastly important, changes at the outset, we 
have among us manufacturing villages and cities, that are already 
eminent, not only for intellectual and moral culture, but for revivals of 
religion, and for permanent, liigh-tonod principles of piety. With 
such evidence before us, what may we not expect, when all has been 
done that may and ought to be done, to bring about the best possible 
results in manufacturing districts? 

It has been objected that extensive manufacturing establishments, 
by bringing into near proximity so many of different classess and sexes, 
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present an unavoidable difficulty in the way of their moral elevation. 
This we deny. The fact that such results have followed in the past, 
only proves that that great and important principle, which appeals to 
the sympathies of men, and enables masses to be acted on more easily 
than individuals, whether for weal or woe, has hitherto in this particu- 
lar branch of labor been allowed to take an unfavorable bias, rather 
than seized upon and turned to good account. 

AVhen owners and directors shall have fully availed themselves of 
this principle, in the diligent and unremitting use of the instrumentali- 
ties already in their hands, in the way of intellectual cultivation, moral 
reformation, Sabbath School instruction, and sanctuary privileges, and 
the almost countless systems of restraining and improving influences 
that characterize our age and nation, — we say, when all these shall be 
perfected and employed in their full power, can we doubt that manu- 
facturing districts shall compare favorably, in point of moral elevation, 
with any other classes of their fellow-men, of any employment what- 
soever ? 

It has often been remarked, that no other employment can be found 
so favorable to morals, as that of Agriculture. Yet " one of the most 
distinguished philanthropists of England stated that he had instituted 
an extensive inquiry into the comparative amount of crime, and espe- 
cially of impurity, in the manufacturing and the agricultural districts of 
England, and had found, to his surprise, that the former were decidedly 
more moral than the latter." (Quar. Chris. Spectator, 1832, p. 381.) 
This fact afibrds indisputable proof, that the degradation of the opera- 
tive class in England, is to be charged entirely to other influences than 
those resulting from the application of machinery to manufacturing 
purposes. 

We think enough has been written to show, that the eflect of inven- 
tions, in their application to machinery, even on the operative class, so 
far from being the crushing and destroying monster that many have 
supposed, when stripped of its extrinsic evils and attending circumstan- 
ces, is a mere bugbear, scarcely worthy of our notice. Space ¥rill 
not permit us even to glance at the direct benefits, otherwise the 
contrast which might thus be presented, would show in a still stronger 
light the blessings with which invention has visited the hardy laborer. 

Proceed to take from him the grist-mill and flour-mill, and leave him 
to prepare his grain with his own hands, — at the same time increasing 
his labor and diminishing his comfort, — and unless he is a Grahamite 
of the broadest stamp, preferring his grain slightly broken, imbolted, 
and half cooked, he will bestow on you no thanks for the change. So 
we might go on with the saw-mill that furnishes materials to shelter 
him ; 5ie paper-mill that gives him the newspaper and book for his 
amusement and instruction, and the factory that clothes him, until we 
had stripped him of nearly all that renders life desirable. Even the 
poorest of the present working class, we had almost said, fares sump- 
tuously, compared with the most favored in such a state of society. 
In short, the abolition of machinery, as connected with inventioAs, 
would roll back the wheels of improvement and civilix&tion many ages, 
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and speedily reduce the world to a state of barbarism ; and not the 
rick merely, but all would suffer a loss never to be repaired, but by 
the restoration of that which had been taken away. 

Instead of this gloomy picture, we would rather look forward to the 
time, when by the still farther multiplication of inventions and labor- 
saving machines, the amount of physical effort with the hand, neces- 
sary for the supply of the world's inhabitants, shall be far less than at 
the present time ; when at least two sets of hands shall be employed in 
every large manufacturing establishment, and not less than half of the 
time of every individual devoted to the cultivation of those higher and 
nobler powers, that ally him to angels and to God himself. 

In conclusion, wo feel prepared to say with Lord Bacon, that " the 
glory of inventions is that they raise human nature, without hurting 
any one ; and do not press or sting a man's conscience, but bestow on 
all, rewards and blessings without the sacrifice, or injury, or sorrow of 
one. For the nature of light is pure and harmless — it may be per- 
verted in its use, but not polluted in itself." o. b. d. 



" THE LIGHT OF BEAUTY'S EYE." 



Bifoms the chariot of the sun, 
Hii com e ni pant their race to run, 

Along the heavenly plain, 
They itrive, impatient of delay, 
Bat vainly strive, to dash away — 

Cnrbed by the golden rein 
Of Hhn who sits upon a throne, 

Within that flaming car, 
A lionn no eye may gaze upon, 

So bright its glories are. 

In dense array, on every side, 

The langhing day-beams flit and glide — 

A ooontleas living swarm ; 
WhOe gleefully each tiny sprite 
Dipt his wmgs in heavenly light. 

Which bathes the day-|^'s form : 
And sooDy in shining circles round, 

Tliey wait the signal given, [bear 

Which bids them spread their wings and 

To earth the light of heaven. 

Now open wide the heavenly doon, 
And oot the countless army pours, 
Ib bfi|^ and swift advance ; 



Down through the shadowy air they springy 
I In wide and wider spreading ring, 

Throughout the great expanse. 
They came the glorious light of day 

0*er all the world to spread — 
Light that from each spirit-wing 

In richest shower was shed. 

Before their face the night-mists fled, 
As swift on glittering wings they sped 

Athwart the gladdened earth ; 
0*er hill and dale they coursed along, 
And woke the busy mortal throng 

To mingled care and mirth. 
They played amid the morning clouds, 

And gorgeous colors gave ; 
They dipped within the heaving sea. 

And (ringed the crystal wave. 

They fell upon the castle walls. 
And frolicked in the stately halls 

Of woridliness and pride ; 
They glided in the humble cot. 
Where worldly state and pride came not. 

To whelm affection's tide. 
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Tbey woke the great man to his cares, 
From dreams of wrong and spoil, 

And roused from calm, refreshing sleep 
llie peasant to his toil. 

Thus from the sky, on pinions bright, 
Imbued with Heaven's fairest light, 

A merry band descended. 
And fell upon a cottage side, 
Where creeping vines in beauty vied. 

And fragrant odors blended. 
They chased each other 'mid the flowers, 

And in the lattice peeping. 
They entered where a fairy fonn 

Of loveliness lay sleeping. 

Along a forehead white and meek, 

And down a rosy, dimpled cheek, 

Her waving ringlets sported ; 



And half-concealed an arm of snow. 
Which, pillowed on the couch below. 

Her gentle head supported. 
Thus wrapped in calm and peaceful sleep. 

The lovely being lay. 
Till o'er her placid cheek and brow. 

She felt the day-beams play. 

Then from those swimming orbs of blue. 
Fringed with lash of darkest hue, 

The drooping lids divided, 
And through the liquid openings 
The shining sprites, with folded wings, 

In sweet enchantment glided. 
Thence, nestled in those sweet retreats, 

They never more will fly, 
Bui sparkle on forever there, 

" The light of Beauty's eye." 



CURIOSITY SHOP. 

Thb following curiosities have been gleaned from the old laws of 
Yale College, and will compare favorably, we think, with any of the 
stray fancies or quaint conceits that have lately flooded the newspa- 
pers. They are decidedly unique in tlieir kind, and the only wonder 
is how their venerable originators could bear to part with them. To 
account, however, for the great diflerence between the old and the new 
system, it is suflTicient to remember, that formerly laws were made for 
the use of students, while latterly they are only printed to be sent home 
to parents and guardians. The old engraving has also been inserted, 
because the No. in which it formerly appeared is at present exhausted. 

Extracts from the Laws of Yale College, published A. D. 1787. 

Chap, 2. — Of a Religious and Virtuous Life. 

1. All the scholars are required to live a religious and blameless life, accordingtothe 
Rules of God's Word, diligently reading the holy Scriptures, that Fountain of Divine 
Light and Truth, and constantly attending all the Duties of Religion. 

2. The President, or, in his Absence, one of the Tutors in their Turn shall constants 
ly pray in the Chapel every Morning and Evening, and read a Chapter or some suita- 
ble Portion of Scripture, unless a Sermon or some Theological Discourse shall then be 
delivered. And every member of College is obliged to attend, upon the Penalty of One 
Penny for every Instance of Absence, and a Half Penny for being tardy or egreasing 
without a sufficient Reason. 

4. All the Scholars are obliged to attend Divine Wonthip in the College Chapel on 
the Lord's Day, and on Days of Fasting and Thanksgiving appointed 1^ public Au- 
thority, upon penalty of Four Pence (without just Reason) for Absence either Part of 
the Lord s Day, or a Thanksgiving Day, or a Fast Day, and Three Pence for Absence 
from a lecture, and One Penny for being tardy» &c. 

6. Every scholar is required to shew all due Honor and Reverence, both in Words 
and Behavior, to all his superiom, vh. Parenta, Magirtratea, Ministen, and e^Mdafly 
to tho Prendent, Fellowa, Prafeaony Tuton and Senion of this College ; and shall in 
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no caaecueaDy reproachful, reviling;, disrespectful or contuiniicinuH Lanf^uage ; but on 
the oootrary ahall shew them all proper tokens of Kevcrenco and Oi>edieuce. 
7. No scholar shall walk upon the Sabbath, or uu any Fast day. 

Concerning SchoJaiitic Eivrciara. 

1. Erery stadeot shall diligently apply hini»elf to IiIn utudics in hiti Chambers, and 
no aladent shall walk abroad or bo absent from his Chamber, except half an hour after 
breakfast and an hour and a half after dinner, u]k>u penalty of Two Pence or more to 
Six Pence, at the discretion of the President 

3. Every Saturday shall be devoted chiefly to th^ study of Divinity, and each class 
through the whole Time of their Pupila^rc shall recite either the Assembly's Cate- 
chSsniythe Confession of Faith received and approved by the Churches of the Colony, 
Wallebriea Arae*s Medulla, or something else, «&,c. 

4. Any undergraduate who shall be abstnt from Recitation or Dispute without liberty 
Bay be fined Two Pence, and if from Declaiming Six Pence. 

Of Regular Mural Behavior. 

3. If any scholar shall be guilty o( stealint^or knowingly receive and conceal stolen 
fooda he shall be fined and pay treblo Damages, and, if tho ^oods stolen nliall be of 
toe Talae of twenty shillings, he shall be expelled. 

[Thii is probably the College law so frequently alluded to by our venerable Profes- 
wom when they request young gentlemen not to steal any things assuring them at 
the aame time, by way of comfort, that there are always two or three thiecea in every 
This matter should be looked to, and if tho announcement is official it would 
ceitainly with better grace from the President himself.] 

4. If any one shall fize ujmu another he shall be fined a shilling, and every Fresh- 
■ent must declare that he who sends him is the only Person to be charged. 

5. If any Scholar Hhall break open the Door of anotiier, or privately pick the lock 
with any instrument he shall be fined five shillings. 

6L If any Scholar shall play at Billiards or any other unlawful or even lawful Play 
for Wager, or shall call for any strong Drink in any Tavern within two miles of Col- 
leffBt except in company with his Father or a Tutor, he shall be punished two shillings 
rad atj^pence.* 

7. If any scholar shall damnify the College house, (Jllass, Fence, or any thing be- 
lnumg to College, he shall be fined a shilling and make good the Damages. 

8* Every scholar in studying time is required wholly to alistain from singing, load 
tftlluDg, and all unhai tnonioua or unsuitable sounds, u]>on penalty of four pence. 

10. If any scholar shall any where act a I'omedy or Tragedy he shall bo fined three 
flhniinga, and if in acting ho shall put on Woman's Apparel he shall be publicly ad- 
moniah^. [This, we incline to think, is a piairiarism from the old Blue Laws of Con- 
iMCtkut. We hope, however* that the Faculty will nhvayafroicn u[>on the introduc- 
tion! as a general thing, of such apparel.] 

14. If any scholar shall assault, wound, or strike the President or a Tutor, or shall 
maUcionBly or designedly break their windows. let him be inmiediately expelled. And 
if aeTeral shall purposely dance in any Chamber or Entry near a Tutors room they 
nay be punished by beinjr deprived of the privile;ro of sending Freshmen on Errands. 

18. If any scholar shall go out of the College Yard without a Hat, a ("oat, or a 

gown uulesB he may be fined not exceeding sixpence. [What this blank 

meana we cannot say certainly, but rather think that it is an algebraic negative im- 
plying" unless he has none."] 

31. Every Freshman is obliged to do any proper Errand or M'^ssuge required of him 
by any cue in an upper Class, which if he shall refuse to do he shall lie punished. 

SS. No member of College may door undertake any Matter or Business of DifHcuIty 
and great Iraportauce without first consulting with the President and obtaining his 
eonsent 

Of Chamber 8 f <J-c. 

4. When any tumbler or other piece of glass shall be broken by an unknown person 
in the Hall, Chapel, Library, or Entry, or any public Room, the expense oi mending 
the same shall bo borne equally by all tho undergraduate scholars. 



* It <• not, probably, knuwn to all that at odc time the FhcuUv bought a number of lottery Tickets 
bopiiif that to better the CoIleM finances ; bat upon their proriDf to be blanks they were so moeh ez- 
-M that thsy inuBsdiataly enacted tht tbovs law. 
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Of the Steward and Commons. 

1. The Steward appointed by the President and Fellows, shall provide Vietuals for 
all those who reside in College. 

2. The Waiters in the Hull appointed by the President are to put the Victuals on 
the Tables, spread with decent linen cloaths which are to be washed every week by 
the Steward's procurement ♦ * * No Victuals, Platters, Cupe, &c. may be car- 
ried out of the hall unless in case of sickness. * * « » And when dinner is over 
the waiters are to carry the Platters and Cloath back into the Kitchen. And if any 
one shall offend in either of these Things or carry away any thin^ belong'i)' * to the 
Hall withont leave, he shall be fined sixpence. [What a climax to a good. i. aner is 
the concluding sentence I It is literally old Plautus over again — " Pudding and 
Pence."] 

3. The Steward shall take care that all the College Chambers and Entries be daily 
■wept, and the Beds made ; and those beds which are not made by 9 o'clock A. M. 
•hall remain untouched until the next morning. 

4. The Steward shall make out a term bill for each student — payable every quar- 
ter, with a duplicate thereof, viz. \ 

£ a, d. 

Tuition 10 

Study Rent 3 

Repairs and other charges 3 3 

The Butler. 

1. The Butler shall act as bell ringer on all occasion*. 

2. The Butler is allowed to sell in the Buttery Cyder, Metheglin, Strong Beer not 
exceeding twenty Barrels a year, and such like Necessaries for the scholars which are 
not sold by the Steward in the Kitchen ; nor may any scholar buy Cyder or Strong 
Beer any where else but in the Buttery, and for this privilege the Butler shall pay filly 
diillings into the College Treasury, and also provide Candles as they shall be needed in 
the Chapel at Piayers, or on other occasions. 

Degrees, etc* 

5. Every candidate shall pay to the President one pound and four shillings for eveiy 
degree conferred upon him. 

6. No scholar shall have his Degree unlees the Steward on the Commeneement 
Morning shall certify to the President that he hath paid all his College dues— even to 
his Buttery bill. 

8. Every candidate for a first Degree shall appear dressed in decent apparel. 

9. If any Freshman near the time of Commencement shall fire the Great Guns, or 
give Money, Council or Assistance towards their being fired, or shall bum Candles 
either inside or outside the College windows, or shall scrape the College Yard or tfaall 
run therein, or do any thing unsuitable for a Freshman, he shall be deprived the privi- 
lege of sending Freshmen on errands, or teaching them manners during the first three 
months of his Sophomore year. 



COLLEGIANA. 

Wi cannot but rejoice at having chanced upon the following gem of scienco from 

our redoubted friend Jeddediah Scatterbrain, ere it fell into the clutch of our lister 

** Maga," the " Journal of Science.*' That periodical we are confident would have 

made a leading aiticle of it ; but for our own part we shall evince at once our sope- 

riority and our good sense by reserving it as a desert, instead of serving up a formal 

<* Editors' Table." We publish it therefore under the present head, only addmg the 

warning of the Baid — 

*' Henr land o* caket and britber Bcots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groat'g, 
If tbere*i a bole in a* yoar coats, 
1 reds T« tent it ; 
A ehisTs aawof TOO takin* notaa, 

AB*lkithlM*UpMittt!** 
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Mon* HoNOBKD Sima: — At laft am I a philosopher, aud faiD would I have you and 
an th« world know it For a long, long time did I perambulate to and fro this nether 
flphere of oan, bethinking me of what I nii^ht do for a name Not that my own name 
in't a very good name, and a very piouH name ; but it was needful to affix a proper 
bandle whereby people might tee that it wan fnade for use and not for sport One day 
the thought suddenly flashed upon me, that in all my actions and doings — in my in- 
oomings and outgoings — I had invariably foUoiced my nose. Like the idea — Attrao 
fkm — to Newton, it was a key to existence, and after thai time the universe unfolded 
ilwlf beautiful and serene, with all its hidden causes linked together, aud dependent 
from the nose. 8ince then I have devoted myself to the study of nasal phenomena, 
■nd having gathered to me my friends and admirers, we have formed ourselves into a 
Club, which is, as it were, the abstract of one huge nose. But, moreover, knowing 
ftdl well that there are many others at present in this our College highly fitted by 
Bttore to join in with us, I now proceed to give you a brief outline of our science and 
flf our proceedingfi that they may thereby be induced to avouch themselves and apply 
te metnbeiibip. Yours truly, 

JbDDEDIAH SCATTBRBaAIN. 



coNrnrunoN of the bio nosb club. 

Whbbrab, We, tlie undersigned, being desirous of improving the good gilts with 
which Providence hath favored us — therefore resolved, that we do hereby unite our- 
•elvea into a society for the purpose of perfecting our sense* in general and our nasal 
trgans in particular. Moreover, being desirous of preserving order, harmony, and a 
flODCord of sweet sounds in said society, therefore resolved, that we do adopt the fol- 
lowing ■• the " Societatis Nasorum Constitutio." 

I. Resolved, That no person be admitted a member of this society whoee note is 
Bot twice the medium site, and who cannot, after a fair trial, imitate the variooa notes 
of a tnimpet to the satisfaction of the President 

S. Resolved, That the busmeas of said society be confined to investigatirig the phe- 
aomena of noses — to discovering the best means of increasing their size, growth, and 
polish, and to the detecting the eccentricities of character mdicated, by their various 
enrvee, bumps, and peculiaritie& 

3. Resolved, That the President, Vice President, and all minor officers of this society 
be elected in accordance with the dimensions of their respective noses^providing 
always that the Roman have the preference over the Grecian, and the prismatic over 
the ^herical or bullet nose. 

4. Resolved, That all fines be at the discretion of the presiding officer, with the pro- 
Hoo* however, that no fine exceed the amount of two pence ha penny — to be paid in 
oanf^ Moreover, that in cases of doubt an appeal may be always taken to the Ps 
•nd No's. 

5. Resolved, That any Ladies who are desirous of being admitted into our society, 
must first send a Clerk's certificate of the length of their respective noses, duly authen- 
ticated according to law ; also, that they must cease their attentions to all other 
§eienees immediately upon admission, 

6. Resolved, That every member be required to anoint his nasal organ ni|[htly — ^both 
lor its better preservation, and to give it that gloss and polish which indicate gentle 
mnnuen and refined taste, 

7. Rssolved, That we do hold in the moat utter contempt all the pug noss eommti- 
mfjf ; also, that we do declare war to the knife with the Temperance Cause, as being 
a deqxNler of our beauty, and a traitor to our colors, 

8. Rssolved, That we do consider snoring a most evident sign of genius, as indica- 
ting the mind to be in an active state even while sleeping. Also that sneezing should 
be encouraged, and that therefore a premium be granted montlily to the one sneezing 
the longest and the loudest 

9. Resolved, That ou all State occasions some member of the Faculty — the one 
most conspicaous in our line — be requested to Marshal the Club. 

10. Resolved, That as beauty is a conservative element in our society, therefore a 
diploma shall be granted to every member leaving our body, authenticating his average 
rank in loveline«, amiability, and sense, 

II. RemUvd^ That Mtbe nooe Is the moot jifonitiiciif of all the tsutasm, thnrefbra it 
dioald load upoa tU 
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12. Resolved, That no question be considered as carried unless decided in f&v(»r of 
the No's, (nose ;) and that all questions in the affirmative must be carried in the n^^fi- 
tive, and all in the negative must be carried in the affirmative. 

Witness our noses, this day of , 1846. 

J. BiGNoes, Prex. 

S. Skcw.nose, Secretary. H. HooKNoec, V. Prear- 



** THE DIVINE BCIBNCK OF NOSBOLOGT." 

Chart 





1. Pride — Irreverence. 
S. Avarice — Sharpne«i- 

3. Longevity. 

4. Depth of Thought 



5. Music, also Self-conceit 

6. Poetry. 

7. Coarseness — Vulgarity. 

8. Sensuality — Gluttony. 
13. Ideality. 14. Curiosity. 



9. Wit— Humor. 

10. Knavery. 

11. Sentiment 

12. Phiioprogbuitivenesi.^'^ 



In further exposition of the plate, it may also be remarked, that a lofty nose indicates 
elevation of soul, while a flat one invariably denotes a degraded state of mind A 
■harp nose marks the roan of delicate and refined feelings — a thin nose manifests flex- 
ibility of purpose and fickleness of disposition ; but should the nose melt away into the 
face like a lump of butter in a warm day, you may beware of the false pretender. 
Picking the nose, like scratching the head, greatly assists the powers of comprehen- 
sion, and clearly evinces that the perNon is on the eve of an idea. Elxcrescences on 
the nose indicate exuberance of fancy, while a man who has no nose, or who, in other 
words, knows nothing, is usually gifted with a large imagination. It only remains to 
add,that a nose which b constantly running, by the plainest construction imaginable, 
points to the coward.* 

RKFORT OF THE LAST MEETING OF THE BIG NOSE CLUB. 

Christmas Night. 
Scene in the Blue Parlor— Temple of Beauty. 

Standing in the background is seen Mr. Bustle — a very little man with a Tory big 
nose, having very tight pants and a very loose coat, a very large hat and very ■mafi 
boots. In one comer Mr. Pomp is reviewing his curls before a broken shaving glass; 
in the other, Mr. Dryasdust is weepiii? the soul out of him over a plate of onions. Mr. 
Lovelace is lying upon the sofa — Mr. Simple is not Mr. Ganderleg and Mr. Sobeisida 
are vainly endeavoring to think. Mr. Swear-at-*em is practising upon his beloved 
friend, Jeddediah Scatterbrain, while Mr. Cute is most happily arranging some gun 
cotton for lamp-wicks. The officers are in the chairs — the house has be^ callea to 
order, and the Secretary now reads the following report of the last meeting d the Club : 



* Tt may not be improper here to state, that haviiij^ Ken an article in a former No. of the Bfa|(Biine, 
entitled the " 'Sotegay,** verf inr nomewhat upon the tame irrouiul, and fbarinf a quiz, we took occaaiea 
to inquire about the matter. We were informed, howe%-er, by a divtin^iciMnl leader of the Club, that 
the author of that article was uuce admitted a member upon the representations of MNne of idb JnM 
fHendt, bat upon initiation hU Doie beinp found too abort, aa also eoned at the tip, be 
nj/sttsA. ]jii«v«nfe,hepiibliibediurraptitioiis^soaMofUisdo«uiMaSibslea|in^ 
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*Xlie Clnb met paimaiit to adjournment, wlien the society wu called to Older by a 
t from the IVendent. Snuff was distributed as usual — tripe and codfish ordered 
-^ sixi and lobetors for the balance. Devotif mal ezcrcises were then commenced by 
'^^ smging of a psalm, in which Mr. Dryasdust frreatly distinj^ished himself by the 
'^^lody and Bonorousneas of his twang, to the no small discomfort of Mr. Soberside, 
^^OM noee, being sadly affected by a cold, no lon^r supplied with its usual facility the 

e^ce of a wounding 'hoard. A lonjr and eloquent prayer followed from Brother Pomp, 
irhich blesMngs and increase were earnestly entreated for our respective no«f«. 
(r this tlie business of the eveniner was taken up. At the word from the President, 
vnake ready,** and each member thrust his hand into his box and seized a pinch of 
ivff-—'* take aim," and the right eyes of all were suddenly closed — the hands elevated 
^O the nostribi — the weapon* duly primed — " fire," and a universal sneeze arose — 
'^'^rifying the old motto, " mens sana in sano corpore." The manoeuvre was executed 
^4dmirably by all save Mr Swear-at>'em, who, being slightly beside himself with en- 
U^nmaam, made the mistake of thrusting the snuff into his left eye instead of his left 
>&CMtrii. The consequence may be imagined, but cannot be described. (Here Mr. 
8wear-at-'ero swore he didn*t swear a bit, and also swore it was a libel.) The Anni- 
ir emry Poem was next in order, and amid cheers and bravos, hiccups, and '* hear 
]:& im," and while every one was yelling ** silence'* at the top of his voice, Mr. Lovelace 
^urose to acknowledge the call. 

" He must beseech the indulgence of the society for his want of preparation. In- 
deed, be had only taken a few moniouts to write a few Cantos, yet still he hoped they 
"Woald admire that genius which could produce a very fine poem in a very short time. 
Xlereopon a Heroic Poem, six Cantos iu length, was executed by Mr. Lovelace 
"^vitb great pathoa. The Secretary could only catch the two following stanzas — the 
rest defying King's English to embody it 

THE TOCTHNAMENT OF NOSES. 

The knights were stationed round their chief, 

And noses bright glanced in the sun ; 
Fair ladies snored to hide their grief. 
While banners cheered the combat on. 
And bid the braves 
Die in their graves. 
Nor yield to foes their handkerchiefs. 

The trump was pealed — the note of war 

Bid Heroes rush to glory's bed. 
And in they burst, while like a star 
Each noM was glowing fiery red. 
Till as they clashed 
The noses mashed, 
And Beauty shrieked at every scar.* 

Ilia echo had scarce died away, when up popped Mr. Bustle, and desired to amend 
the Constitution in the following respect : 

" Resolved, That beauty is nu proof of brains.** 

<* This,** he said, " w«is his own opinion — it was the opinion of several gentlemen 
around him — and he believed it was the opinion of every Hcnvible person who was not 
handsome. But he did not offer this through vanity ; for as he was not beautiful him- 
self — although he might be *an he would — how could he bo vain ! It was truth that 
be wanted — abstract truth — and if this amendment was not paieed, be should certainly 
petition Congress to place an * ad valorem* tariff upon beauty, to encourage our home 
manufmeturers — the tailoni.** 

Mr. Pomp felt compelled to take the negative of this question — he thought it an in- 
ftingemeot on the rights guarantied to us by the Constitution, for that blessed instrument 
ezpremly affirmed, that " beauty was a conservative element.'* It was true he hini- 
■elf wms beautiful — beautiful in the extreme — and he thanked heaven that it had made 
him handsome instead of diminutive. Moreover, although modesty forbid his saying 
that he was also smart, yet he felt confident that such was the fact, and this he thought 



* Ths ftmaindar of this ezqniiite Poem Mr. LoToUice himself hts kindJr Tolonteerod to write out 
lor tn. It may tbeiefore be seen bj the curioui, by application at »ur drcuUting /.t^rery.— (Jbodb- 
DUH BcATTaaaaAiM. 
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was a sufficient coDcatenation of Hyllofristic ar^mcntation to authenticate his asaamp- 
tion. 

Mr. Cute gur.SMd he didn't have any thin^tocay. but he*d like to remark, that they 
hadn't ought to hung up Huch questiuns thi>r ! Yes! he would say to the {gentlemen 
du tell — and epeakiiic; of l>«^auty he cocid ask Mr. Pon)p, from the very apex of hii 
noM, be you ? No, bir, dont aay^ for if this should pass he would at once betake hini- 
self hum. 

Another resolution, introduced by Mr. Dryasdust, also caused a connderable senn- 
tion. Il was as follows : 

" Regolved, That no member shall hereafter be permitted to smoke more than three 
pipes successively, without a suitable interlude of small beer. Moreover, that tw« 
pipes be considered equal to one bottle of ale or three glasses of gio^r-pop, and thatit 
be so counted for the future in reckoning whether each member has done hisdnty.** 

" This," said Mr. Dryasdust, *' originated in experience, and was dictated by con- 
science. It was also,*' as he liuppily remarked, " intended solely to benefit the noee, by 

promoting in the same Imth Ihn issues of life and the flow of fancy." Here he wia 

intprrupted, however, by Mr. Swear-nt-'em. who rose, as he said, " to a pint of order." 
" Yes, Mr. President, 1 rise to a pint of ordf r/' continued ho ; ** I should like to 
know, sir, if I hnv'n't a larger none than the gentleman ? and is it not better poliahed, 
sir. and more roudensrd, nir? Then, KJr. by the powers of mnd, sir, it ia entitled to 
more weight than the gentleman's, and I have ihe precedence of him, sir. Yes, sir, 
I have as much right to go before him. hir, as my nose has to go before me, sir: and I 
say. sir, his resolution is a detectable one, sir — a countenancing the enemy. What ! 

f'inger-i>op, ale, and small beer, sir, when we can get bra'idy, sir! It is monstrous, 
cannot think of it, sir ! and, betides, I have a debt of vengeance to pay off on Ivandyi 
as it killed my father, sir." He hereupon moved that it be amended by brandy, whkh 
was unanimously seconded, and the '* raw material" ordered forthwith. Pipes were 
then lighted all round, and a very warm discussion ensued as to the relative eflects of 
hot oysters ; and whether hot or cold, fried, stewed, or roasted added most lustre and 
intensity to the nose. Mr. Gandorlcg insisted on the cold — Mr. Iiovelace on the hot — 
Mr. Skewnose liked them stewed — Mr. Simple didn't — Mr. Bustle liked to open his 
own oysters — while Mr. 8wear-at*em swore that brandy was the best after all. 

The members then proceeded to arrange themselves for the most interesting of all 
the •*»•*»»•••*•* 

Your humble petitioner here regrets to say. that he has unfoilunately lost the re- 
mainder uf this most interesting report. He only remembers enough of it to add, that 
when the meeting adjourned every one of the members was fast asleep, while the 
President (to use his own expression) loas dosing. Before morning, however, the 
snoring increased to such an alarming degree, that each one waked his neighbor up, 
and they were thus enabled to attend moniing prayers in due time, and with a proper 
devotional frame of mind. Yours to command, 

Jeddeoiah Scatterbrain, M. B. C. 



The following " gem," which we have rescued from the pile of shot mbbish before 
us, we publish as a confession of faith, for those who meet with an untimely fate, and 
are destined never to see the promised land. It purports to be "Lines addressed to 
the President, Nott, of Union College, by a promising young genius, upon his leaving 
by request.** 

" THE WAIL OF THE DEPARTED." 

" Why do you mourn, despairing friends, 
Or grieve In telling me my fate? 
I shall, Nott, strive to make amends. 
When once beyond the College gate. 

*' Why then, I ask, am I sent off? 
I did, Nott, surely often ilunk. 
Red pepper and, Nott, I made tutors cough, 
FoM know 1 wait, Nott, often drunk. 

** But waving all these useless claims, 
Since now my fate's proclaimed, 
I go. but leave this proof of brains, 

The only thing I have, Nott, naimed." ■. 
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TENDENCY TO DISSOLUTION IN GOVERNMENT. 

Is government unceasingly ripening to decay ? Can permanency 

Mver be attained in our political fabrics ? To us the Future is a seal- 

jad book, and the only key that we have for its interpretation is the Past, 

wbich contains the causes of all things known to us, and is prophetic 

(pf all efiects corresponding to them, to be disclosed in the unsealed 

j^imDe of Time, which we are yet to read. Governments, without 

l^.^tpception, have passed away like the generations which gave them 

[Jtnztli: what, then, are we to expect of those which are now in exist- 

I Mice? Must the sovereignty of England, upon whose possessions the 

MBk never aets, and 

" Whoso BtLg has braved a thooaand yean, 
The batUo and the breeze,'* 

I w/L lenffth experience a downfifall ? Will another bloody revolution put 

\, wfk end to the royal regime in " la belle France ?" Will the model 

.IBpiiblic of the world waste its energies in the struggles which await 

,lty and perish like one of us ? To our view, one fate awaits them all : 

n revolution depending on a regular and — in consequence of our social 

. jonanization — a necessary decay, must take place in each and all ; 

wnich wiU either totally blot them from existence, or transfonn them 

inlo new governments. 

Permanency is the " philosopher's stone" of political economy, as 
BOpetiial motion is that of mechanics ; or as the original stone, which 
tnnamutea all metals into gold, was of chemistry ; and it has been 
wdaatly sought for by political philosophers, who have as vainly 
Areamed their lives out in its pursuit, as the alch)'mists of old, or as 
do the inventive mechanicians of the present. When the fathers of 
^nr own Constitution assembled to deliberate upon its formation, this 
uraa the centre in which their thoughts concentrated. The opinions of 
die most distinguished writers upon government, ancient and modem, 
and the experience of all the world, were before them. After long and 
elaborate study, they selected, from the vast array of principles and 
poatulalee, maxims and axioms, truths and speculations, such only as 

19 
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would conduce to this great end ; and their wisdom determined them 
to lay it in equity rather than force. In the language of one of them, 
" they adopted the method of a wise architect in erecting a new palace 
for the residence of his sovereign. They determined to consult Vitru- 
vius, Palladio, and all other writers of reputation in the art ; to ex- 
amine the most celebrated buildings, whether they remain entire or in 
ruins ; compare these with the principles of writers, and inquire how 
far the theories and models were founded in nature, or created by 
fancy ; and when this should be done, as far as their circumstances 
would allow, to adopt the advantages, and reject the inconveniences 
of all." After such extraordinary caution and foresight, we would fain 
flatter ourselves that our republic is impregnable to destruction ; and it 
would be eternal if it consisted of an independent organization of prin- 
ciples ; but we are even constrained to say with Tacitus of a republic, 
" haud diutuma esse potest." 

Most political writers are disposed to believe, that the process of 
decay in governments is not conformable to any degree of order ; nor 
that it is regulated by certain and unvarying causes. They attribute 
the overthrow of empire, in all cases, to the operation of arbitrary cir- 
cumstances ; and upon the possibility of removing or avoiding these, is 
grounded the hope of duration. The body politic, say these philoso- 
phers, is not capable, like the human body, of a " rise, maturity, decline, 
and extinction," because time cannot be supposed to have any influence 
in hastening the dissolution of the immaterial organs, or principles, of 
which it is made up. We grant that tha abstract principles involved in 
political institutions cannot be destroyed, or even changed, by the lapse 
of years — that they are immutable ; but to consider them as compre- 
hending within themselves the idea of an absolute and independent 
organization, borders too closely upon a Utopian vision. Such govern- 
ments may exist in the imagination, but are nowhere to be found in 
practice. Walls of adamant, though a form of matter least susceptible 
of any to the touch of time, if built upon a foundation of sand, would 
stand the test of but few years. So with these principles ; they have 
their foundation embedded in the nature and character of the people — 
a basis inflrm and insecure, since it is always subject to the influence 
of an insidious corruption, coexistent with the present system of socie- 
ty ; and from this cause alone it must gradually and necessarily give 
way and let the superstructure reared upon it fall to the ground. 

Constitutions are merely compacts or written agreements between 
the rulers and the ruled ; and laws are nothing more than defined rules 
for the regulation of conduct in the political communications and deal- 
ings which each member of a community may have with his fellow- 
citizens, that the rights of all may be kept distinct, and be strictly ob- 
served. These conventional obligations may be respected, or even 
venerated, whilst the comparative equalization of classes renders it 
practicable for all to live with any degree of happiness under the same 
laws ; but when, from any causes whatsoever, classes become alienated 
from each other, a cherished jealousy is the consequence, which invites 
into action that powerful motive of our nature, self -interest. Under the 
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unrestrained operation of this principle, and the tendency it has to vitiate 
our better nature and corrupt the whole social body, a struggle is con- 
tinually going on ; the stake for which the parties contend is political 
power ; each seeking to convert the government into an engine to as- 
sist in their own advancement and disable their opponents. In speak- 
ing of the massacres and bloodshed occasioned by the civil wars 
throughout Greece, Thucidydes remarks, that '* such things will ever 
be, 80 long as human nature remains the same." " But," says Mr. 
Adams, commenting upon this observation, '* if this nervous historian 
had known a balance of three powers, he would not have pronounced 
the distemper so incurable, but would have added — so long as parties in 
cities remain unbalanced." Besides this, we would add — so long as a 
just equilibrium is preserved between the classes of society ; for the 
distemper is a social one, and the balance of the three powers clearly 
depends upon the adjustment in the latter case. 

The circulating medium is the great regulator, or, perhaps we should 
rather say, disturber of society. It is the bond of our communities. 
It makes men endure one another, and mutually seek an intercourse that 
will be profitable to all. It regulates and supports government by 
fliqyplying its motive-power. It creates superior and subordinate sta- 
tions, and thus divides mankind into classes, and these classes it di- 
vides into various professions. It then circulates to every individual 
in every profession, and becomes the main-spring of his actions^ — the 
pole-star to which he is constantly steering throughout the voyage of 
life. It induces the husbandman to break the eaith and prepare the 
harvest ; it sends the laborer to his daily toil ; it encourages the mari- 
ner to brave the dangers and hardships of the sea ; in a word, it is the 
vital principle — the blood of the social system ; and it is necessary to 
the perfect health of that system, that its various parts must have a 
regular and stated supply. But all experience has taught us, that it 
cannot maintain its own level. Either by industry, inheritance, or 
some adventitious circumstances — ^the certain offspring of a dense 
population — it becomes unequally distributed ; and this inequality con- 
stantly becomes greater, because the subordinate class, from their situa- 
tion in crowded cities, become more dependent upon the superior. 

It has been a favorite idea in the United States, that the absence, 
here, of the law of primogeniture, is a sufficient guarantee against 
these dangers ; because, in this case, the acquisition of wealth cannot 
exist permanently in the same families ; and as the avenue to promo- 
tion is open to merit and industry of every rank, the people must be 
constantly exchanging classes — some going forward while others are 
falling back ; and that the opinions and feelings which they transfer 
from one order to the other, will cultivate an equalizing sympathy 
throughout the whole. The deception here consists in taking for 
granted that we imbibe our principles from the mere love of their truth, 
and are disposed to adhere to them ever after for the same reason ; but 
it is characteristic of poor human nature to square principles by inter- 
ests, and interests by circumstances. Wealth, in many cases, has 
been acquired suddenly in this country ; and any one having an oppor- 
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tunity of knowing the recipients of such good fortune, even by slight 
observation, might have traced a total revolution in their sentiments 
and feelings. A novel sensation, an idea of superiority, insensibly 
creeps upon them, and they scorn the station of poverty which they 
formerly occupied, and their less fortunate brotherhood whom they left 
behind. Aye, we know that self-interest and a covetous disposition 
for separate and superior possessions, has, frequently in our midst, 
withered the ties which united together the closest kindred. How 
much more, then, has this aspiration a tendency to alienate from each 
other the different members of the body politic ! Wealth may con- 
tinue in the same hands and the same class for half a century, and no 
more time than this is needed to perpetuate it. Although orders and 
titled distinctions may not be known, they are easily legislated into 
existence — ^* a breath can make them, as a breath has made." 

Such is the manner in which a republic may merge into an aristoc- 
racy, and such is its ruling tendency ; and through this transfonnation 
its progress is onward to a revolution, which will either renew or de- 
stroy it. The republics of the olden time were short-lived, because 
their political checks and balances were injudiciously arranged, or 
rather, we might say, because they did not exist at all ; but however 
well they might have been provided, ailer a longer time, they would 
have inevitably arrived at the same fatal crisis. The same causes 
which wrought decay in the ancient governments had been for a series 
of years silently preparing the way for the English and French revo- 
lutions ; both of which we have no doubt will be repeated. But in 
order that we may exhibit our idea a little more clearly, let us briefly 
sketch the outlines of a nation's progress from the beginning up to this 
point. 

The first is essentially the utilitarian age, since it is a time when 
the actual necessaries for sustaining the bodies politic and individual 
are in demand. At the outset the nation can be considered nothing 
else than barely a community of persons, independent of institutions ; 
because, as yet, all of the latter, political and ethical, are in embryo. 
Hence the energies of physical labor are employed in developing the 
natural resources of the country ; in collecting them together, and 
rearing the material superstructure, whilst mental efibrt is directed to 
the formation of the political and social constitution. The mechanic 
arts are in the most flourishing condition, and benevolent Genius is 
busy with her many inventions for the public good. History does not 
often pause to consider the workings of the various elements which are 
found in operation at this stage of a people's progress, inasmuch as 
there is nothing to take hold of — it cannot particularize, and the vague 
and general passages devoted to shadowing forth the spirit of the times 
are too meagre as well as too much devoid of interest to engage the 
attention of the reader ; yet it is here that the philanthropist must turn 
for the most satisfactory contemplation of his race. 

Whilst the range of territory continues to be large enough for the 
support of the people mainly in agricultural pursuits, there must be an 
equilibrium between labor and capital ; consequently the former re- 
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ceiYea its just eqaiTalent, and the maxim of '* the greatest good to the 
greatest number^ is most fully carried out. Thus being beyond the 
tyranny of Mammon, to which every other species of deception is sub- 
aenrient, men of all classes and conditions are in the enjoyment of the 
tmeat liberty, and the privileges of all are, as nearly as possible, equal- 
ized. The importance of every individual is known and felt to be 
alike ; and, in this respect, a more genuine democracy cannot be re- 
alized abort of the silent City of the Dead. 

At this period, too, the social and moral virtues shed a meridian lustre 
upon the nation, and contribute to its happiness. The religion that 
would grow up among a people so situated, if truthful, must be severe 
and uncomipted ; or, if founded upon fanciful theories which the un- 
inspired mind has wrought out for itself, it will, nevertheless, be beau- 
tiful and chaste. The stem faith of the Pilgrims of Plymouth Rock 
cherished reverence and integrity ; and the idea of the Great Spirit 
which was impressed upon the simple Indian at every footstep, and 
upon which he built hopes of an elysian hunting-ground, cultivated 
innocence and purity. 

These healthful influences necessarily create a high and happy de- 
gree of prosperity. The dignity of labor ; the high hopes of the arti- 
aan, whUe he remains unfettered by artificial circumstances ; his re- 
apectability and freedom as a citizen, all converge to this result. Out 
cf these he finds motives for perseverance and reasons for success ; 
and of these the radiant spirit of enterprise is born, and assumes a 
ubiquitous presence. Cities and villages rapidly shoot up, covering 
the land, and commerce whitens the waters with her thousand sails. 
The unsophisticated mind is also active, struggling with an honesty of 
purpose through the labyrinth of principles ; and according to the de- 
gree in which truth obtains the mastery, do we see the monarchy or 
the republic rise and take its stand among the nations. 

But all the energy and industry of the people, after the area of the 
national limits becomes thoroughly filled up, tend to produce one result — 
a surplus wealth. Then a social revolution is introduced, in which 
capital dethrones labor and makes it a liveried slave. In consequence 
of its degradation, all who have it in their power desert its ranks and 
seek some higher walk in life ; and those who are compelled to adopt 
it as a means of livelihood despise it, and many even prefer crime as 
an alternative. A great increase in the learned professions is an un- 
failing indication of a decay in the tone of the moral system of the nation 
irhich supports them. On the principle that " the whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick,'* we might, with tolerable correctness, 
eatimate the degree of vice amon^ a people by the number of their law- 
yers and divines. By evidences like these, the gradual transition from 
frugality to refinement may be noted, and as this revolution advances, 
the lines of demarcation, which separate the people mto classes, be- 
come more clearly defined, and firmly established. Soon may be ob- 
senred the extremes of splendor and wretchedness — the dwelling- 
places of the banker and the beggar. It is the age of inequality. 
Consult history or look abroad upon the States of Europe and you will 
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find it so. Wealth appears in the halls of legislation and in her marble 
palaces, drawing with her Pride and Scorn ; but you may find Labor 
with her " Family of Pain," chained down in the workshops and fac- 
tories. She only claims for her pittance bread enough to satisfy hun- 
ger, being reduced to this degraded point of misery by the competition 
of her own great household. 

Since a portion of the people have the leisure and means for minis- 
tering to all their desires, every accessory to refinement is called forth. 
Their wants give birth to the fine arts and a national literature, which 
form the most conspicuous feature of the times which call them forth; 
and although they are legitimate blood-relations to labor, they are forced 
to play the parasite to the favored of fortune, for whom the poet oflers 
up the brightest gems of his genius ; for whom the artist gives life and 
beauty to the canvas, whilst the man of science explores the arcana of 
nature to find some new object for their pleasure. It was at a corres- 
ponding period that the scholars of Egypt made their profound learning 
the world*s idolatry ; that Greek and Roman writers rendered their 
land^s language classic and permanent, and created a mythology the 
most beautiful from the most gross and ridiculous superstitions of the 
ignorant. During this period likewise it was that Horace reared his 
** monument more durable than brass," and that the Parthenon and the 
Theatre, the Coliseum and the Capitol arose. 

The monuments of literature and art which are thus erected, stand 
out in such bold relief as to attract and dazzle the eye of the observer, 
and prevent him from seeing the real condition of the mass of the nation, 
as a bright glaring fiame in a murky night renders the surrounding ob- 
jects doubly obscure ; and under this delusion looking back from the 
past, the heart almost " runs o'er with silent worship of the great old," 
in contemplating what seems to have been the beau-ideal of the people, 
and to have become incorporated in their intellectual character. A 
general view of the background, however, exhibits as strong a contrast 
to this outward picture as there is between light and chaos, the " mel- 
ancholy mass" from which it sprung. Nevertheless, in conformity with 
the laws which govern the upward and onward progress of our race, 
this condition of things must be considered the summum honum of man- 
kind, since, so far as it goes, it represents the height of civilization, 
and is the inevitable tendency of association and communities. 

w 

In the course of time refinement slightly changes and becomes luxu- 
ry, which ever has corruption in its train. A state may blaze for a 
time in the brilliance attendant upon luxury ; but having arrived at a 
certain point, it makes a retrograde movement, and all is darkness again. 
The reason of this is obvious. Excessive sensual enjoyment corrupts 
the heart, enervates the mind, and blights its energies. The luxurious 

" Sweat in palling pleasures, dull their souls, 
And sap their strength in toils which yield not 
Health like the chase or glory like the war.*' 

Thus they are unfitted to guide a government in prosperity, or defend 
it when in danger ; but tremble at the approach of the invader like the 
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iDonarch of Babylon, when the Mede thundered at his gate. Were it 
not for their imbecility, these wealthy aristocracies might last much 
longer. But the discontent of the lower orders of the people, under 
tUs state of things, is heightened and kept alive by unprincipled and 
Ambitious demagogues ; and hence it is a period eminently characteris- 
tic of factions, which almost inevitably plunge the nation into a civil 
war. Goaded to desperation, they exliibit, in all their actions, a spirit 
like that embodied in a description of Shakspeare't 



•" let order die ! 



And let this world no loD^r be a itag«, 
To feed contention to a lingering act ; 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all boeonM, that, each heart being set 
On bloody coursefl, the rode scene may end, 
And darkness be the boner of the dead !'* 



THE DYING TEMPLAR. 

A MiGimr storm was beating o*er the mountain's ragged side, 
The thunder, wildly pealing, rolled on in lofty pride, 
While a lone, wounded Templar, with death-film o'er his eye. 
Gazed dimly at the lightning, as it darted, mocking, by. 
Beneath him were the foemen, who hunted for his life. 
Around him wavered visions of the battle's joyous strife ; 
He qwke of prowess knightly, from that lowly couch of moss. 
The glories of the Templars, — of the Order, Holy Cross. 

" The Crescent o'er the Temple had cast a baleful ray, 

'Mid clouds of midnigrht blackness where once was holy day, 

Tdl our priestly, knightly Order, with rosary and sword, 

Purified from unbelievers, the dwelling of our Lord: 

And aye through Palestine, above the battle's swell. 

Before the moated castle, before the yawning fosse. 

The bravest e'er were Templars,— the Knighta of Holy CroM. 

*' And in the martial conflict, at tournament and joust. 
His iword was ever keenest, his lance the minstrel's boast ; 
A snowy mantle lightly o'er his sable armor pressed. 
An emblem of the purity that swelled his KnighUy breast: 
Or, dad in garments priestly, with crucifix and prayer. 
He bent to dirive the dying, he bent to hide a tear. 
Then, Irom that garb of meannesB, as silver 'mid the drosSf 
SIMM the spirit of the Tempiur-of the Order, Hely C 
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" Now cnnei on the tyrant, whoM coward jealooty 

Hath driven forth the Templar, in anguiBh here to die* 

May ever be upon him, the One avenpng hand, 

Aven^r of Hie Order, that fonght in Holy Land. 

And curves on the shavelingB, who wrought the envious deed, 

Let them find the hour of vengeance, in their hour of sorest need. 

Let them feel the retribution, in peril and m loss, 

The curses of the Templar, — the Priest of Holy Cross. 

" My senses hardly linger ; no more shall lips of mine 
Cry ' Beavteant for the Temple,* or kiss the sacred shrine. 
Oh, Thou ! whose arm of justice to mercy ever yields, 
Receive thy humblest soldier to his Older above. 
Among his comrades ancient, among the host of Love, 
And cleanse with showers heav*nly his earthly nature gross, — 
Receive the dying Templar, — ^redeemed through Holy Cross." 

Life slumbers in him faintly, uutil he hean the clash 

Of the foemen's heavy armor, as they fiercely onward dash: 

A brown array of lances is leveled at liis breast. 

His dying eyes are dazzled with flashing helm and crest, 

But he springs from the earth, and waves his sword on higb^— 

He sinks to earth again, and gasps his battle-cry. 

Then passed away, 'mid foemen and in the tempest to«y 

The spirit of the Templar, — ^the Knight of Holy Cross. 



STUDENT UFE IN GERMANY: 

01, 
OLIANDfaS FROM MT JOUXNAL. 

" Come ! now that we have seen all : dance, punch, theatricals, 
gambling, fencing, monstrosities, magicians and company, let us once 
more admire the tooth-extractor, ere we bid adieu to the village festi- 
val," urged Kosker, standing bolt upright in his stirrups, as we rode 
before the stand on which, with arms bared to the elbows, paced to 
and fro, as if in great excitement, a ferocious-looking fellow, trapped 
in finery and fantasticals of more varied shades and colors than ever 
graced the cloak of Joseph. 

'* Yes, gentlemen, and fair dames," cried the artist, as he spied onr 
students* group approaching, " walk up ! walk up ! / alone can ex- 
tract, from a simple incisor to the whole maxillary process, without 
causing suffering ; a straw suffices, or a sword, the pain is nothing, — 
rather pleasing than otherwise. Walk up ! walk up ! give me one trial 
only ! Walk up to Dr. SkiermankiU, surgeon-dentist to the Klban df 
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Tartaiy, the Bashaw of Turkey, confidant of her majesty the Queen 
of England, (she has an awful mouth, sirs,) favorite and sole operator 
of the Kings and Emperors of Southern Europe ! Four kreutzers for 
one tooth, three for the second, two for the third, and so on diminish- 
ing — all over five, gratis. Soldiers and children half-price ; walk up ! 
walk up !" And here Dr. Skiermankil, surgeon-dentist, friend and 
confidant of their potent majesties, tossed a formidable sabre under 
his arm, and clenching a huge steel instrument, so as to leave both hands 
free, drew out his diploma, a figured, painted scroll of asses' hide, 
some two feet by four, placarded at the bottom, sides, and top, with 
awe-inspiring seals, numerous enough to have rendered happy at least 
a score of doctors of ordinary stamp. " Walk up ! walk up ! Ah, 
my friend," smiled he, with an ogre's grin, as a villager slowly clam- 
bered up the platform, " sit down." And clutching with both hands 
the jaws of his writhing victim, he wrenched them open, and turned 
the distorted face to the admiring crowd. " Now, I do but ask of this 
enlightened assembly, if they ever saw, heard, or read, of a throat 
more thoroughly dirty and disgusting than this gentleman's which I 
here display ?" And to add emphasis to his words, he cast his eyes 
on high, with a look of unbounded horror, and filled his nose with 
snufT. " Shall I take the straw ?" insinuated Dr. Skiermankil, sur- 
geon, friend, and confidant, etc. etc. etc., peering down the patient's 
throat, and approaching to his mouth a terrific-looking English key, 
wrapped around with a single strip of barley-stubble. 

" No-o-o-o-o !" gasped the trembling boor, as, with eye-balls half 
hidden in his cheeks, he caught a glimpse of the murderous weapon. 
" No-o-o-o-o— I've tried that once ; I'd even rather have the sword !" 

In an instant the blade was glistening between his grinders ; one 
push on the handle, one wrench of the blade, a crackling of bones, a 
half-suppressed yell, and the tusk flew whizzing in the air. 

" There !" exultingly exclaimed the operator, addressing his quiv- 
ering victim, " you did not feel it, did you ? — three kreutzers, if you 
please. There, ladies and gentlemen, it is out ; he says he did not feel 
it ; walk up ! walk up ! You may walk down, sir ; it is out — gone !" 

" So I fear," muttered the countryman, passing both hands the whole 
length of his jaw. 

" That will do !" laughed Krank, jerking his horse in a line with 
the nags which we bestrode ; " home's the word, then, and a quick 
transit thither !" and off we scampered, scattering the crowd of gaping 
villagers like leaves before a storm. " Charge, Chester, charge ! on, 
Stanley, on !" shrieked my lord, squaring himself in his saddle, and 
pushing his hat over his eyes ; ** here we go, with a crash !" and his 
pipe flew in splinters over the courser's rump ; and each one threw 
out his legs, to plunge with redoubled vigor his spiurless heels between 
the furrows of the horses' ribs. On we plunged, at a stumbling gal- 
lop, past cot and wood, field and vineyard, hedge and wall, along the 
dusty road, like a ragged whirlwind. 

" A catastrophe ! a catastrophe ahead !" suddenly exclaimed the 
leader of our squad, as we reached the brow of a slowly-rising hill, 
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and stretching forward on our racera' necks, we spied a crowd of pea- 
sants at the bottom of the slope, clustering around what appeared to 
be a fallen horse and a broken cart. Down we scud, at a break-neck 
canter, as if all Tara O'Shanter's witches were tugging at our horses' 
tails, and came thundering in upon the appalled group, like so many 
battering-rams. 

" Stay your hand, fellow !" cried Steplein, as the carter, after the 
first pause, occasioned by our irruption, strode forward with heavy 
raw-hide whip to beat again his prostrate horse. 

" It's my horse," was the sullen reply, " and if he won't get up 111 
make him ;" and to add emphasis, he strung out a whole litany of 
oaths, and again the loaded handle fell with merciless stroke upon the 
bleeding sides of the quadruped, who, struggling and straining every 
muscle, arose to fall again with groans of agony and fear. 

Steplein leaped from his saddle. ** Hold my reins, Krank ; give 
me that whip, fellow. 111 show you why your horse will not rise ;" 
and wrenching it from the carter's hands, he seized him by the collar, 
and with a gallant flourish, lashed him blithely over legs and back. 
" Hee ! get up, horsey !" cried the count, shaking off the grasp of the 
furious plebeian ; " get up ! hola !" and again the whip-handle, slung 
aloft, fell with a dull, heavy sound upon the scoundrel's head. '< Hola ! 
I say, horsey !" continued the student, throwing from him, with a kick, 
the struggling peasant, who, yelling with agony, stumbled and pitched 
forward on the road. " Get up wifli you, you lazy beast ! why— don't 
— ^you — get — ^up ?" fiercely laughed the count, accompanying every 
word with a sweeping stroke ; the peasant, mingling screams and oaths, 
rolled and writhed in the dust with fearful contortions. 

" There, vile brute, hissed Steplein, throwing down the shivered 
fragments of the whip, now you know why your horse could not arise. 
Here, men, untackle that poor beast in the cart, — coax him, that's it, — 
there, he's on his legs again : home, boys, home !" — and vaulting into 
his saddle, we started off anew. Nor did our cavalcade ever stop un- 
til we reached the stable-yard at home, when, like full-trained cavalry, 
all wheeled short round, bolted towards the open gate, and abniptly 
halted, as if transfixed, with their noses thrust in the troughs. 

'* At all events, I came in a full length ahead," quietly remarked 
Rengan, arising from the ground, where his racer had cavalierly thrown 
him. 

" Did you hurt yourself ?" whined Hardman, bursting out in a loud 
laugh. 

*' Oh, no ! just spoiled my cap, and cracked my skull, that's all." 

'* A cap-ital and caput-al joke !" simpered Krank. 

" There !" said Steplein, as we sat together in his room, " there !" 
slamming down, emphatically, a huge quarto before him, '* I'm thirty 
pages wiser than I was two hours ago. Did not the castle-bell toU 
just now ?" and heaving a deep sigh, — a sort of triumph of the body 
over the mind, — ^he pushed aside the volume, arose and unslung from 
amidst a dozen pipes hung on the wall, one of the largest dimensions, 
emblaasoaed wiUi a many-quartered coat of arms. 
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" Aye," I answered, " throwing down my pen, " the clock struck 



" And down he run, dickery, dickery, dock !" exclaimed a voice on 
the threshold, and my lord Englishman entered. 

" Well ! to-night, you are the first through your book-worming. 
Why, I've peeped through a dozrn key-holes at least, and could find no 
idlers. You Germans are a strange set, crowning a bout with a night's 
study, sealing friendship with a rapier^s blade, and — ^hang me if I don't 
publish a book on Germany when i get home." 

" And pray tell me," asked the count, pushing back the candle so as 
to throw his face in the shade, and punching down with unnecessary 
eflbrt the tobacco in his bowl, '' pray tell nic — just hand me that match 
— pray tell me what you — confound this tobacco, it won't light — what 
you intend" — ^pufT, puff, went the pipe — " aye, now it burns — intend to 
say of us ?" 

Here my friend gave an awful pull at the stem, set the weed in a full 
Uaze, and swallowing llaino and smoke, started up, and with overflow- 
ing eyes, began to cough and spit and swear outrageously. 

" Why," mused the author in embryo, " Imprimis, Chapter I. A 
pack of good-natured, clever, quarrelsome rowdies." 

" Well," mumbled Steplein, giving a dozen quick and agitated pulb 
al the amber mouth-piece, " what next ?" 

" Well," reechoed the Saxon, ** Chapter II, a rollicking, frolicking 
care for nought — " 

" What next ?" interrupted the German, splitting the stem between 
his teeth. 

** Chapter III," continued the imperturbable Englishman, " a troop of 
impudent, flaunting, dancing, drinking — " 

" And then ?" muttered Steplein, sending out each word, entwined in 
a circle of smoke, " after that ?" 

" Why, aAer that, — let me see, — ^well, End, or Finis." 

Steplein bounded from his seat. " So it is always ; not one word, 
no not one, of our virtues ! A fig, a snap, a pin for travelers' re- 
marks." 

" Bah ! sit down," quietly urged he of the immovable countenance. 
Would you have me write you down, in canting prose, apt and steady 
scholars, patient and persevering; as friendly, hospitable, open-hearted 
generous and noble, as you are gay and rollicksomc ? An interesting 
chapter that would make ! It would clang like a sermon, man. Now, 
seriously, it were useless to touch upon your virtues, because, though 
precious, they are but silent and monotonous, as is all virtue. Distin- 
goo : pleasures may be described^ virtues but indicated. Besides, peo- 
ple have sense enough to suppose virtues, though they be not men- 
tioned, upon the same principle that when we tenn a man a liar, we 
nevertheless suppose he concocts more truths than lies. We say that 
the earth is but a ball of mud, yet we know there are precious stones 
embedded in it. And so with character . virtue is so much more com- 
mon an ingredient than vice, that we pass by the first unremarked, and 
note the latter only — and now I'm all out of breath with this eloquent 
efiiision — and my pipe is out — so much for being so fiery." 
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" Will you not give place to the traveling mendicant student, my 
lord ?" I suggested, innocently casting a merry side-glance at Steplein. 

" Aye," cried the count, his eyes flashing fire as he spoke, " jumble 
that in too ; but add also, that here, when intellect is poor in purse, it 
thinks it has a right, sanctioned by conscience and by custom too, to 
beg its road to education, and that he who drags through hardship and 
humiliation to attain a noble end, deserves our sympathy and our re- 
spect, nay, more, our admiration. Have I not seen our wretched pau- 
pers gatlior dung from off the highroads ? Have I not seen our peas- 
ant women spreading on the rich man^s lands, manure, which they tore 
to shreds with their naked fingers ? Have I not seen, great God ! 
tackled to the harrow with the beast, the toiling, denuded wretch of 
poverty — not oflen it is true, but still have I seen this — and all this de- 
gradation and vile drudgery for the gain of a miserable pittance to sup- 
port the body and feed the flesh ? Why, then, should not he who sees 
and perhaps has tasted of this bitterness, — why should not he, in or- 
der to support, nourish, and reflne the mind, seek charity from those who 
can afford to give ? Who knows but that the beggar-student may re- 
pay his debt towards his hopeless countrymen ? Who knows but that 
the once starving wretch may bless the hour when she gave her mite 
to the traveling mendicant ? Who knows" — 

Here the candle, shooting up one bright flame, glared wildly on 
the noble features of the count, and then suddenly dwindling down, 
shed a lurid, bluish light upon us, and sank sputtering in the socket 
" Good night, Steplein, — good night, my friend, — good night, — good 
night." 



SCENERY AMONG THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

NO. I. 

When we have observed the apathy and insensibility which the 
American people, as a body, exhibit respecting the grand and beauti- 
ful, that Nature has scattered with so lavish a hand in every direction 
over our country, we have been at a loss whether to attribute it to a 
want of capacity to appreciate the exhibition of beauty and grandeur, 
to an unremitting homage before the shrine of Mammon, or to the aibi- 
trary demands of Fashion. If the former of these reasons, as we are 
inclined to believe, does not exist, the two latter certainly do ; else 
why is it that they ply so incessantly the instruments for hoarding filthy 
lucre ? or when the summer solstice at last compels them to lay these 
aside and leave the crowded thoroughfares of the city, why do they 
exchange them for the equally crowded resorts of fashion and dissipa- 
tion? 

To counteract, so far as we can, these pernicious influences, and 
excite, if possible, in the breasts of some who may peruse these pages, 
a desire to examine for themselves the grand and lovely exhibitions of 
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Nature, are our objects in presentinff these descriptions of American 
Scenery. li* we should eifect our aim in a single instance, we should 
feel amply rewarded for our labor. 

The lofty mountains, the broad lakes, the picturesque streams, the 
majestic rivers, the awful cataracts that lie scattered through our coun- 
try, are not surpassed, if equaled, by those of any other on the face of 
he globe. Other lands may perhaps rival our own in some one of 
hese features of natural scenery, but not one can present them all in 
heir variety and richness. We lack, it is true, some of those features 
rhich throw around European Scenery half its attractions. We can- 
lOt point to the crumbling ruins of ancient art, whose origin carries us 
n back into the dim vista of antiquity, and whose lofty battlements 
lave witnessed in the onward inarch of time the rise and fall of em- 
>ires, the terrific meeting of mighty armies, and the still more terrific 
lutbursts of popular fury. We have no lofty columns seeming to pierce 
lie very sky and presenting on thc'ir lime-wom sides the history of 
«Ules and triumphs, no stately cathedrals hallowed by the lapse of 
!enturies, and decorated witli the wealth of kings and emperors, and 
lo moss-clad towers whose halls once rung to the voice of mirth and 
«velry. W^e cannot point to wht^re a (^iccro poured forth the thunder 
)f his eloquence, or wlKjre a Cirsar, in disobeying the decrees of his 
M>untTy's Senate, plunged that country into all the horrors of a civil 
irar. W'e have no Rom(i with her sever, hills and long line of king, 
Mmsul, and emperor, no Athens with her chaste and classic architec- 

iire. 

American Scener\' cannot boast of these adventitious aids. Asso- 
nations it does indeed possess, but they are national in their charac- 
er, and until liallowed by the flight of centuries will fail to excite 
^motions save in American breasts. But in the pure and unadorned 
caturos of natural scenerv we may safely challenge the world. We 
lot only possess the purity of the Italian sky, the grandeur of the Alpine 
Mak, and the picturesque beauty of th<^ Rhine, but our western wilds 
jresent tlie majestic river, the broad lake, and the sublime cataract, in 
iheir own peculiar and striking forms. For boldness of outline, for a 
rariety that almost runs riot in its proftision, for liarmony of combina- 
ion, and for perfectness of finish, American Scenery is unrivaled. 

At the northern end of Lake W^innipisiogee lies a small village called 
Centre Harbor, and consisting of two or three private residences and 
fts many hotels for the accommodation of those travelers who have the 
curiosity to visit the beautiful scenery in the neighborhood. It derives 
its name from its position, being situated upon the centre of three inlets 
Mrhich terminate this end of the Lake. About four miles from this 
little village lies a lofty eminence, which has received the appellation 
of Red Mountain, and from whose summit the eye wanders over a 
scene of singular beauty. It was about the hour of noon on the 15th 
of July, 184 — , that in company with some friends I left the hotel at 
Centre Harbor and began the ascent of this isolated peak. When 
urithin about three quarters of a mile of the summit, we came unex- 
pectedly upon an old dwelling perched upon the brow of the mountain, 
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where we were heartily welcomed by its occupant, an old woman who 
had seen the frosts and snows of fourscore years, and yet her sight 
was little dimmed and her voice loud as ever. Indeed, we noticed 
throughout this part of the country a very large proportion of aged per- 
sons, and all in strong and vigorous health, owing doubtless to the in- 
vigorating qualities of the mountain air and the habits of the people 
themselves. Like the rugged hills among which they are bom and 
nurtured, they seem to be little atlected by the ravages of aught save 
time and weather. Far removed from the lap of luxury, and free from 
the pernicious influence of those vices that are met with in more fa- 
vored climes, they escape their enervating efl'ects, while necessity 
forces them to an industrious course of life to gain a comfortable sub- 
sistence. Thus guarded from vice and indolence, they live out all 
their days in health and happiness, and submit not to the summons of 
the great destroyer till age forbids the body any longer to perform its 
functions. 

The old woman, in childlike simplicity, had many inquiries to make, 
and we willingly satisfied her curiosity. Afler drinking a tumbler of 
milk, and bestowing upon her a token of our regard for her kindness, 
we left the old woman and her dwelling, and after a tedious and toil- 
some ascent arrived at the summit of the mountain. And amply were 
we repaid for all our toil : the eye glances around an immense amphi- 
theatre of several hundred miles in circuit, enclosed by lofty hills of 
granite, ramparts of Nature's making. In the north towered in solemn 
grandeur the Alps of New England, with their bare and rugged peaks 
distinctly visible. In the south, east, and west, lay other summits of 
less elevation, but yet bold and striking in their outlines. I had read, 
with feelings of wonder and admiration, descriptions of Roman amphi- 
theatres, their colossal size and majestic architecture, their massive 
walls and costly decorations ; but in comparison with the natural one, 
in the midst of which we now stood, they all sunk into insignificance. 
It embraces every description of scenery, from the tall and towering 
mountain to the calm and placid lake. Directly beneath us lay 
Squam Lake in all its loveliness, perfectly calm and motionless, save 
here and there where the gentle breeze shooting around some lovely 
island scarce disturbed the placid water, causing it to curl slightly be- 
neath its kiss, and then dying away almost before its power was felt. 
No unrelieved expanse of water produced by its dull monotony a fatigue 
to the eye, for in every direction were spread over the lake numerous 
and diversified islands. Of every possible form and shape, from the 
most strictly mathematical to the most irrcgidar and fantastic, the eye 
now rests upon them individually with the most intense delight, scanning 
their dark-green foliage with which the greater part are covered to the 
very water's edge, or tracing the rocky sides and sandy outlines of 
others less favored by nature, and now enjoys at a glance the combined 
effect of them all. The northern and eastern shores of the lake, which 
rise gradually to a mountainous height and terminated at our feet, were 
covered with copse-wood and beautifully diversified. At one point a 
gentle promontory, clothed with its foliage of green, surges forward 
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ito the lake ; at another a amallbay curves among the overhanging trees 
r winds under the rocky shore. In every direction some new feature, 
ome fresh object, present themselves, each rapidly succeeding the 
ther, all different in their ell'ect, though exhibiting similar materials, 
nd in nowise less interesting by repetition. The whole appeared like 
ome fairy scene, and forcibly reminded us of the imaginary descrip- 
ions of the Eastern novelist. 
Toward the southeast, W innipisiogec, 

" Id all her length far windin^r lay, 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 
And islands that, empurpled bright. 
Floated amid the livelier light." 

ji the centre of this lake a noblo channel sweeps to the distance of 
wenty three miles unbroken by a single bush or rock, from which ex- 
end both ways a succession of arms, as it were, formed by numerous 
slsnds nearly all lying at riglit angles to the channel, and skirted with 
iliores of every irregular formation. The varied appearance of the 
slands, some cultivated by the hand of industry and presenting luxuri- 
int fields of grain and corn, others enriched by Nature with shrubs and 
lees, tends to charm the eye. It is only from such an elevation that 
lie numerous capes, bays and promontories, with which the lake is stud- 
led in every direction, are to be seen in all their richness and beauty ; 
i is there only that the varieties of the scene, arising from the waving 
)f the trees, the ripples occasioned by the transient breeze, and the 
coppice reflected on the niirrowed surface of the water, can be truly 
ippreciated. Over tlie whole the declining sun poured his gorgeous 
tines, creating numerous and (liversificd shadows upon the sparkling 
ipples where some fairy-like island met his rays. 

I would here remark, that, although the Indian names of these lakes 
lie far more melodious and agreeable to the ear when correctly pro- 
nounced than those of any other language, yet no less distinguished a 
person than Dr. Dwight has hud the barbarity to change them, and in- 
lert in their stead in his journal English names, for no other reason 
than that they have an uncouth appearance. The beautiful name of 
Winnipisiogee* he has changed for that of Wentworth. * Irani suam 
raprime,' for his profane attempt, I can give it no better title, has 
Mrholly failed, and the same melodious names that once rung from the 
mouth of the red man still greet the traveler's ear. Take away these 
Qsmes, and you remove the delightful associations which give much of 
their attractions to these romantic sheets of water. They recall to 
mind the people who once inhabited these deliglitful spots long ere the 
iroodman's axe sent its echoes through the forest. Here the red man, 
lisdaining the arts of civilized life, sounded the loud warwhoop through 
the unbroken woods, or chased the moose and the deer over the uncul- 
ivated heath. Here he shot his light canoe over the calm waters, or 
ander some shady bank baited the unwary fish. Here the Indian 

• Win-Dy-piB-i-ock-y. 
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maiden dressed her glossy locks by the clear stream, and gHzed with 
womanish satisfaction on her own fair image in the watery minor. 
Here the Indian brave and his dusky mistress whiled away the happy 
hours in the enjoyments and endearments of mutual love. And could 
the stones and trees find voices, how many an unrecorded vow and 
plighted faith would they disclose ! 

In the distance are seen other smaller bodies of water relieving the 
otherwise unbroken extent of forest by which they seem to be surroun- 
ded, while the constant succession of hill and dale presents at every 
moment some new feature as yet unobserved. Throughout the whole 
extent of the scene, wild forests and richly cultivated fields seem to 
run into each other ; and hill and plain are Uiickly studded with dwel- 
lings, appearing in the broad light of the sun like, so many sparkling 
gems. As these objects gradually recede and vanish in the distance, 
the lofty mountains rise in solemn grandeur, closing the scene and 
shutting from view the world beyond. We would fain have lingered 
long by this enchanting prospect, but the brilliant luminary had already 
given a parting kiss to the distant mountains around whose summits the 
dim twilight was throwing her misty mantle, while the falling dew 
warned us to retrace our steps to our hotel. 

On the morning of the 17th we left Conway and commenced the 
ascent of the mountains. The air was so clear and cool as to render 
our overcoats very comfortable. We left the main road for the first 
few miles and proceeded on a more direct though less frequented route, 
from which the mountains were to be seen to the best advantage. 
The sun soon rose quite to our satisfaction, dissipating the vapor that 
hovered over the streams, and warming with his genial rays the cool 
atmosphere. The road winds along the Saco, which runs foaming 
down the hills, now gliding softly through the thick foliage which in 
many places completely covered it, and now leaping madly over some 
slight precipice far below us. Before us lay the mountains, yet blue 
and misty, though all directly around us was glittering in the rays of 
the sun. The birds were singing gaily their morning carols, which 
added to the music of the gushing water at our side, and rendered it 
almost, a scene of enchantment. 

As the day advanced the fog rolled slowly from the sides of the 
mountains, exposing their gray and hoary outlines and presenting a 
scene very similar to one which Milton describes : 

" The mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad, bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds: their tops ascend the sky." 

A cloud long lingered over the top of Mt. Washington, as though 
loth to leave its rocky bed, tossed into wild and fantastic forms, and 
casting a deep shadow over the rocks below. 

The view at the Elder Crawford's is very fine and striking. You 
stand on the side of an immense amphitheatre, elliptical in form, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the various peaks of the White Mountains, and 
defying all human competition. As many millions could sit here as 
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Inmdreds in the boasted amphitheatres of art. We left here before the 
aooa was spent, in order to survey more leisurely the Notch, or, more 
properly speaking, the Pass. About six miles above Crawford's the 
Pass commences, extending about two miles between a double barrier 
of mountain ranges from a quarter to a half of a mile in length, and ter- 
minating, at the northern extremity, in two perpendicular cliffs, that 
seem to have been rent asunder by some convulsion of Nature, or by the 
irresistible pressure of a large lake which might once have occupied 
the country above. 

At the southern extremity which we entered, the termination is less 
abrupt and perceptible, yet sufficiently so to enable the watchful trav- 
eler to mark its position. As you enter the narrow defile, the moun- 
tains seem to close behind you and remain closed before you. Almost 
directly at the entrance of the Pass, the Notch house is situated, inter- 
esting as being the scene where the Willey family were swept away 
by what is here termed an avalanche. This occurred in the summer 
of 1826. The family, as their beds and clothing showed, had retired 
to rest, little suspecting, it would seem, the danger that was hovering 
over them. The night was unusually dark and tempestuous, and seem- 
ed to threaten a recurrence of those slides which a short time previous 
had taken place, though not sufficiently alarming the inmates of the 
house to prevent them, as we have observed, from retiring to rest. 
Late in the night the catastrophe happened ; the rain descended in 
torrents from the clouds, and throughout the whole extent of the Pass 
awept down the steep declivities, carrying every thing before it. The 
largest and most destructive of these torrents started from the top of the 
mountain that lies directly in the rear of the house, and crowded with 
atones, trees and earth which it had loosened at its outset and in its 
progress, swept on toward the house until within about a rod of it, when 
athking a huge rock which there lay in its path, it divided into two 
amaller streams, each of them however of immense power, and rushed 
madly on past both sides of the dwelling, leaving that, as well as a little 
green sward in front of it, on which were reposing a flock of sheep, 
uninjured, when it again united, carried away the stable and horses, 
and swept on over the meadow and orchard, depositing over the whole 
an immense bed of sand and rocks. The family, it would appear, 
frightened by the noise of the roaring torrent which seemed to be com- 
ing directly upon them, and by the dashing against the rear of the house, 
of that part of the torrent which flowed over the obstructing rock, rush- 
ed from the house in hopes of escaping the danger. But they only 
hastened into its very jaws. Had they remained in the dwelling, they 
would have escaped without the least injury ; but terrified by the ap- 
parent approach of destruction, and unable in the darkness to discern 
its direction and progress, they took that course which seemed to them 
to promise an escape. Their bodies were swept along with the mass 
of water and rubbish, and deposited with it on the meadow below, 
where a rough board is now placed for the information of the traveler. 
We left our carriage and examined the house and the grounds around, 
particularly the bed of the stream, or rather torrent, which looks as 
▼01. XII. SI 
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fresh as if recently made, and the rock which diverted the torrent from 
its direct course. I had hoped to have found the house as the catas- 
trophe left it ; but the avaricious hand of man had remodeled it so as to 
destroy the effect which otherwise the desolate appearance of the place 
would have produced. 

From this point is a fine view of the Pass lying directly before yoo. 
Throughout the whole extent, frequent torrents, produced by heavy 
rains or the melting of the wintry snows, have left indelibly imprinted, 
upon both sides of the Pass, marks of their progress, extending from 
the summits of the mountains to their base. Huge masses of granite 
of every size and shape obtrude themselves into view. Chasms of 
every description and in every direction are seen, suggesting to the 
mind the occurrence, at a former time, of some vast convulsion of 
Nature. Over all, rise above the continued ridge, gray peaks resem- 
bling castellated turrets. 

The Pass now gradually diminishes in width, scarcely leaving 
room for the Saco and the road, the latter of which is in many places 
cut into the solid rock. We soon reached a small stream known by 
the name of the Flume, from the resemblance which its channel, worn 
into the mountain, bears to that object, its sides being perpendicular 
to the bottom. The stream falls from a considerable height over three 
precipices at short distances from each other, two above and one al- 
most directly under the road. The first and second of these cascades 
are unbroken, the third is divided by projecting rocks into three, which 
fall into one basin below. Although the stream was diminutive in 
size, yet the peculiar formation of its channel, and the graceful de- 
scent of the water, through which the rays of the setting sun were 
playing, gilding its gliding foam and disclosing the granite pebbles at 
its bottom, enchanted us for a time with solemn grandeur in every 
direction, and a tranquillity unbroken save by the sprightly murmur- 
ings of this little stream, and the Saco, of which it is a tributary. 

Passing on, we soon reached the Notch itself. This consists of two 
perpendicular cliffs, about twenty feet apart, leaving hardly room for 
the road and the Saco, which has here worn a passage deep in the 
solid rock, now gliding along in view, and now flowing beneath the 
loose rocks and stones, as if ashamed to disclose its diminutive size, 
having dwindled to a mere brook, with its source a few rods above. 
Here rocks of every imaginable shape are piled one above the other in 
wonderful confusion, their fronts rugged and hoary with moss. The 
water was here and there trickling down their sides, a few wild flow- 
ers were peering from the crevices where they had succeeded in gain- 
ing a foothold, and occasionally a slender vine straggled over the pro- 
truding rocks and hung gracefully down their sides, showing the re- 
luctance with which vegetation releases even the most barren of Na* 
ture's dominions. By what tremendous power these cliflfs were sepa- 
rated — for separated they most unquestionably were — must be left to 
conjecture. Whether their present condition is the result of the de- 
luge, or of volcanic action, throwing up from below the original sur- 
face these awful piles of granite which meet the eye in every dirac- 
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; whether an earthquake rent them asunder and tumbled the 
med fragments into the ravine below ; or whether an immense 
of water, once occupying the country above, forced itself a pas- 
through what was once a barrier against its progress ; these are 
nestions whicb, in the absence of positive information, cannot be 
fmctorily solved. Each has its advocates and an appearance of 
ability. 

sften rambled over this wild and romantic spot, examined every 
.and crevice, and every time with increased interest. There is 
rock, or rather group of rocks, that deserve a passing notice. 
16 are so arranged as to bear some slight resemblance to an old- 
oned pulpit, the mass gradually enlarging from its base, and pro- 
ng over the rocks below, with its summit nearly coinciding with 
ine of the main cliff. It is difRcult of access, and after consider- 
labor, — for the cliff, though not high, is almost perpendicular, and 
> slippery, — I succeeded in reaching what might be considered 
ixirway of the pulpit. From this place Nature speaks with a louder 
more eloquent voice than the studied orator from the marble desk. 
Iirough this Notch the Indians were accustomed, in the early set- 
snt of the country below, to make sudden irruptions upon the un- 
ecting inhabitants, and before a sufficient force could be collected 
ipose them, would as suddenly disappear with their booty. The 
eSy ignorant of the existence of such a pass in the mountains, 
I for a long time unable to account for the sudden appearance and 
lly sudden disappearance of their savage foes. It is now the 
ripal route through to Canada from the country south of it. 



WILL SHE FORGET ME ? 

BT WILLIAM SMITH. 

Will ihe forgret me— she, whose face redeemed 

The promise of its Spring, 
And from whose radiant eyes such brightnesi beamed, 
As I ne'er in my secret heart had dreamed 

Could oome from earthly thing ? 
Will she forget me, — she, my spirit's shrine, 
Whose form I worship as a thing divine, 
And which to me in all my wanderings far, 
Will be my idol tliought, my guiding star? 

Win she forget me, — she, whose presence sent 

A charm to all my hours, 
And to my lonely thought a glory lent. 
That cast its hues in varied beauties blent, 

O'er earth and sky and flowers T 
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Those boon, those halcyon hours ! they Ve paned away, 

Like gilded clouds, that but a momeDt play 

In loveliness along the evening sky, 

Then change, and fade, and dazzle, as they die. 

Will she forget me, — she, for whom I pray 

In all my nightly dreams? 
My name, O no ! it cannot pass away, 
Dke the swifl winds or like the morn's bright ray, 

That flits across the streams ; 
By friends to be forgotten is to perish. 
To lose all Joy, all Hope, all things we cherish ; 
But Oh ! by her we love, to be unknown. 
No fate can be so bitter, dark and lone ! 

Will she forget me, — she whose name is shrined 

In my sad heart alone? 
When others' words are scattered to the wind, 
Her last farewell will linger in my mind, 

A fond remembered tone ; 
And when Youth's flowers within my breast lie dead. 
When Autumn o*er my path its blossoms shed. 
My heart will think, whatever my fateful lot. 
My name remembered, though perchance forgot 

WSflTOM, Mo. 
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It has become fashionable of late for the critics of Shakspeaie 
to search in each play " for its inmost germ of life, and from hence to 
trace out the principle and progress of its growth ; in short, to dis- 
cover and to illustrate the internal law of its organization, and the 
unity both of mind and life which pervade its whole form, and all its 
parts and members." But as yet we find greater satisfaction in for- 
getting that Shakspeare or anybody else ever wrote the tragedy we 
are perusing, and in studying the characters as living realities, in 
tracing out their individuality, and making acquaintance with their 
kindred, and detecting the resemblances and points of difference be- 
tween them. 

We have not yet learned to care so much for the reputation of the 
dramatist as for the naturalness of the characters. We prefer to see 
how each one stands in relation to his feUows, and how they more 
among each other ; not how much credit they reflect on their creator ; 
even as we prefer the living energy of men to the puppet figures ojf 
the skillful mechanician. 

We have no idea of writing a formal essay on the genius of Shak* 
speare, but shall content ourselves with the contemplation of a tingia 
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haracter, in respect to its consistency and harmony. No critic has 
8 yet given us a full length portrait of I ago. Dr. Ulrici, who is now 
le model of Shaksperian criticism, has di^voted but half a page to 
im. Hazlitt has dwelt longer upon him, but only as it was neces- 
Bury to develop the character of Othello. His peculiar traits, or 
ftther the peculiar degree of certain traits, seem to claim for him a 
lore critical analysis than either of these accomplished writers have 
ttenipted. 

A cursory examination of the tragedy of Othello, has doubtless sat- 
sfied every one that lago is something more than a " good hater." If 
here is any term comprehensive enough to characterize him, it is 
hat of a VILLAINOUS hater. Hatred evidently enters most largely 
Qto the composition of his individuality. Yet we cannot call it an 
bbsorbing passion, for we are accustomed to associate this term with 
lome excitement or agitation of the mind. And lago does not betray 
my thing like emotion, except where he is describing to Roderigo the 
rejection of his suit for the lieutenancy, which had been preferred by 
* three great ones of the city," and asks, with some show of emotion, 
whether he is in " any just term affmed to love the Moor ?" After the 
first Act there is no mark of real passion in the whole play. Indeed, 
his hatred loses its distinctive character after the first Scene. In the 
development of the plot there is disclosed to us a heart which has 
evidently been agitated by the fierce stirrings of hate, but which now 
exhibits only the distortions occasioned by its throes. All seems 
calm — ^but it is the calmness of a deeply settled malignity. Not a 
trace of disquietude, not a si<rn of irresolution appears, as if some 
generous, manlike impulse still lingered about him — not the slightest 
indication of any tumult within — no rash resolutions — no hasty move- 
inents — no insane attempts of revenge ; but a quiet, dogged, sullen 
purpose, that has sundered every tie of sympathy and affection, and 
with a power inhuman, has turned the soul itself into a spring of 
bitterness, still as a lake at evening, when the breezes sleep — but 
moving on to the attainment of its object with all the strength that an 
indomitable will and a cunning stealth unitedly possess. 

Some have been not a little troubled to find a reason for this soul- 
possessing malignity, sufficiently plausible to satisfy the imagination. 
Though there may have been cause for ill-will, and even hatred, it is 
insufficient to account for the depth and strength of his malignity. 
One can conceive how Shylock should not forget that the man who 
then w^as praying for three thousand ducats, had one day called him 
" cut-throat dog, and spit upon his gaberdine." Why should not a 
Jew have passions and affections even as others — and when the 
highest insult that he could receive had been gratuitously offered him, 
and the author of his shame had at last been forced to sue for help — 
who could wonder at his practicing upon the lesson he had learned, 
and,* like his Christian persecutor, taste the sweetness of revenge 
beneath a show of justice ? But with lago there was no such provo- 
cation. He had only failed to get the price that he had set upon 
himself. Some little display of chagrin would be very natural, but 
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nothing more. If this is the only cause of his intense hatred, and 
the only circumstance which prompted him to lay his plans so 
deliberately, and pursue them so pertinaciously, then we have an 
exhibition of a man who would seem to have been bom destitute of 
every manly sentiment ; who never saw any thing lovely or attractiye 
in truth or virtue ; who, though possessed of what he facetiously nick- 
names humanity, could never for one moment have felt or yielded to 
its influence, or if so, had by a long course of crime entirely biumt 
it out of him ; an exhibition, in short, of the legitimate outworkings 
of a spirit completely imbued with, and thoroughly dyed in, the 
rankest hatred. 

The soul-possessing malignity of lago, though engendered in hatred, 
becomes finally established only by the aid of the inherent vices of 
his character. In that single reply to Roderigo, when laughing him 
out of an intention to drown himself, that " since he could distinguish 
between a benefit and an injury, he had never found a man that 
knew how to love himself," we detect one characteristic, favorable, 
and indeed necessary, to the existence of a deep-seated malignity, 
lago was supremely selfish. Moreover, he possessed an inor£nate 
self-esteem, by which he could not brook the conferring of honors on 
inferiors. Hence his anger when he heard that Michael Cassio, 
a man 

" That never set a Bquadron ia the field. 
Nor the divieioD of a battle knew 
More than a spinster;" 

whose soldiership was " prattle without practice," — ^had received the 
lieutenancy, while he, who had given many honorable proofs of his 
worth at Cyprus and at Rhodes, must be his " Moorship's ancient." 
Such is the beginning ; and time increases, instead of diminishing, 
the intensity of his feeling. He soon recollects a vague and long- 
forgotten rumor, that the " Moor had leaped into his seat ;" the thought 
whereof doth, " like a poisonous mineral, gnaw him inwardly." Tnis 
is the finishing motive. Now he will be even with him, wife for wife, 
or failing so, " infuse in him a jealousy beyond a cure." Have we 
not then, in his mortified pride, backed by a supreme selfishness, and 
heightened by an aflerthought of jealousy, sufficient Teasons for the 
concoctions of all his hellish designs, and for his pertinacity in fol- 
lowing them out to a complete accomplishment ? 

We have thus far considered the individuality of lago, and the 
causes of it, independent of all other real or imaginary characters. 
But it is evident that a comparison between him and others is neces- 
sary to a just conception of him. Unlike Richard III., he has no 
ambition beyond the attainment of the lieutenancy — unlike Shylock, a 
far less cause will prompt him to as deliberate and diabolical a mode of 
revenge. He exceeded Lady Macbeth in wickedness only because 
lie was not a woman. She was as void of principle, but not of senti- 
ment. She could frighten away Macbeth's misgivings, and conipel 
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him to his resolution. She could drug the possets of the grooms, and 
hj their daggers ready, but she whispers as she leaves the chamber, 

" Had he not resenibled 
My father as he slept, I had done't" 

lago had all her diabolical spirit, and obduracy enough besides, to 
keep him from flinching when the crisis came. He is pre-eminent 
among all his kindred villains, and outdoes them all in their peculiar 
forte. With others we feel comparatively secure, because they seem 
incapable of doing every things either from the dullness of their wit, 
or because we detect some faint gleams of humanity yet playing about 
their wretched souls. Richard needs a Buckingham to suggest par- 
ticular crimes, and to point out the best way of committing them. 
We have already seen that Lady Macbeth could plan, but yet falter in 
the execution. But lago surpasses them all by combining in himself 
the will, the hatred, the obduracy, the patience, the cunning— every 
thing, in short, that could command complete success. He is there- 
fore a man that nobody can love, but is to be kept at a distance pro- 
portioned to the knowledge one has of his real character. We can 
not discover the slightest display of any thing like affection, even in 
his intercourse with those against whom he has no enmity. His 
dupe and tool, Roderigo, " poor trash of Venice," is the butt of his 
ridicule. His wife is the slave of his humor, and a mark for his 
pitiless sarcasms. Our wonder is that he ever got married at all. 
Certainly there could have been no love in the matter. And as to his 
having pets, that is out of the question ; he would have kicked the dog 
that fawned upon him. A pleasant encounter of wit is not be thought 
of either, for he is such an incorrigibly " hard hitter." It were as 
much as his life was worth to bestow a kind word on any body. Not 
even the presence of the gentle Desdemona can soothe the bitterness 
of his spirit, or teach his tongue to utter gentle words. 

'* lago. You are pictures out of doors. 
Bells in your parlors, wild cats in your kitchens, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended. 

Det. But what praise could^st thou bestow 
On a deserving woman 7 

logo. She that was ever fair and never proud, 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud ; 
Never lack'd gold, and yet went never gay, 
Fled from her wish, and yet said — now I may. 
She that, being auger'd, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrongs stay, and her displeasure fly ; 
She that could think, and ne'er disclose her mind. 
See suitors following, and not look behind ; 
She was a wight — if ever such wight were, — 

Det. To do what? 

lago. To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.*' 

One remarkable quality we have not yet noticed. His malignity, 
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his disposition for intrigue, his nerve to execute, are all apparent 
enough; but besides these he displays a minute acquaintance with 
the weaknesses of human nature, and a consummate skill in using his 
tools, not as the hirelings of a villain, but as the apparent executioners 
of their own designs. Rodcrigo is the disappointed lover of Desde- 
mona. I ago laughs him out of his intention to drown himself, and 
schools him into the belief that there is no such thing as love — it is 
none other than lust tempered with such show of reason as may gain 
for it an honorable title among men. Therefore let him " put money 
in his purse," and wait until the fair Venetian shall have become sated 
with her lord, and learned to loath as heartily as she then adored him. 
To give color to his philosophy, to inspire Roderigo with the hope of 
gratifying his lust, and influence him with jealousy towards Cassio, 
he points out the increasing fondness of Desdemona for the lieutenant, 
and the silly dupe suflers himself to be filched of his jewels, and 
becomes so bitter an enemy of Cassio that he is ready to strike when 
lago gives the hint. 

Cassio, too, is to be made, imwittingly, the instrument of his own 
destruction, while pleading with Desdemona for Othello^s forgiveness. 
Every effort to extricate himself affords fresh opportunities to lago 
for poisoning the mind of the Moor against him, and at the same 
time of strengthening his suspicion of her virtue. But the master 
triumph of lago was over Othello. He had to deal with one whose 
openness invited the attempt, but whose fiery spirit could be wrought 
to frenzy by a hint, so that it were impossible to tell whether Desde- 
mona or lago would feel the weight of his anger. The task which 
he was now fairly engaged in was such as none but an lago could 
enter upon, or have the heartlessness to execute. A contraction of 
the brows, the echoing of his master's words, is enough for a begin- 
ning ; and when the poison begins to work, he cries, 

" Beware, my lord, of jealousy !" 

When Othello falters, lago grows bolder — when Othello is ready to 
burst with rage, lago begins to soothe, yet even in his soothing he 
takes care to irritate the wound. 

We are inclined to believe that lago did not at the outset contem- 
plate the death of Desdemona. He confesses nothing more than the 
*" infusion of jealousy beyond a cure." The result might have been a 
separation, but death could not have been anticipated. We believe 
him to have been driven to extremities in self-defense. There was no 
retreat for him after having once roused the Moor. Death was to* be 
the penalty if he failed to prove her dishonest ; and her destruction 
alone could insure him safety. 

But though he may not have foreseen the actual result, he had 
already proved himself capable of any thing. Roderigo had been 
pushed to assassinate Cassio as a dangerous rival in Desdemona's 
affections ; and he himself had slain Roderigo when his dagger was 
not needed, when his presence had become troublesome, and mrmi 
his existence dangerous to himself. And now that his own 
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have hedged him in, one more victim for his safety is a trivial sacri- 
fice, lago is triumphant. But what a triumph ! Peace of mind dis- 
turbed, confidence destroyed, the tics of conjugal affection rudely sim- 
dered. The hopes of wedded life suddenly blasted — all, all, the fruits 
of pure malignity. 

In the very moment of triumph, lago finds himself ensnared in his 
own toils — the last desperate act has closed every avenue of escape. 
The strong arm of the Itxv, is now upon him, and the sword of justice 
appears ready to cleave him to the earth. 

In reviewing the character of lago, we perceive that he has cut 
himself away from the sympathy of every one. Channing, in his 
analysis of the character of Satan, alludes " to the touches of better 
feelings skillfully thrown into the dark picture, which are both suited 
aad designed to blend with our admiration, dread and abhorrence, a 
measure of that sympathy and interest with which ever\' living think- 
ing being ought to be reijarded, and without which all other feelings 
tend to sin and pain." But there is nothing of this in lago — he hates 
without a worthy cause — he strikes without remorse — he asks no 
sympathy — ^he shows none. How can we give him ours ? It is far 
more consonant with our feelings to take him as we would a viper, 
and put our heel upon his head. And the only satisfaction left us is, 
what we must confess to be a refreshing thought, that with Cassio re- 
mains the " censure of this 8])artan dog," and that the time, the place, 
the torture, shall be carefully provided. d. t. n. 



ARISTOCRACY IN AMERICA. 

There is, perhaps, nothing in America that so much excites the 
wonder of strangers as the nature of our social distinctions. These 
are peculiar to ours<jlves — founded on no precedents, but graven out of 
the rough mass of society, without regard to former standards or an- 
cient rules. Like artists of a new school, we have sought our models 
in nature, and have studied the works of the old masters, rather to 
avoid their errors than to imitate their graces. Our object has been to 
embody as nearly as possible the abstract idea of democracy, with only 
such modifications as were essential to national existence. No dis- 
tinctions were recognized by law ; but these were left to grow, as they 
necessarily must, out of the inclinations of the people. They were 
deprived of all dangerous influence, and permitted only to acquire what 
they could by voluntary cession. They were entrusted to the tide of 
public opinion, and then sufl^ered to find an anchorage where they could. 
It would have been absurd to attempt their total demolition. A com- 
ponent part of society in every stage, they could not be abolished. No 
efforts could eradicate — no statutes could prevent them. Belonging to 
the constitution of Nature, neither constitution nor laws of men could 
effect their extinction. Society might be leveled for a time — ^ita origi-* 

vol. xth 22 
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nal elements might be confused and blended in a general mass — ^violent 
commotions might shake it till it totter, and fall a heap of rubbish ; yet 
will it rise again — restore itself to the original form, remodel and reestab- 
lish itself on the same base, with the same peculiarities, the same dis- 
tinctions that Nature in her wisdom first ordained. 

These distinctions are innate with man. They originate in the dis- 
position and activity of his powers, mental and physical ; and they 
must live on and flourish till Nature herself is equalized — till she ceases 
to fix her seal, stamped with energy of character, power of intellect, or 
glow of genius. Artificial distinctions, indeed, may be avoided, and 
happily they were avoided on this continent. The consequence is, that 
we find ourselves freed from a nobility which has no better claim than 
accident ; and from an aristocracy that would oppress while it impoY- 
erishes — a class separate in feeling and interest from the large mass of 
the people. A wise prudence has provided against these. The expe- 
rience of the old world had demonstrated their impolicy and injustice; 
and in America they were destined to find no genial clime — ^no soil 
favorable to their growth. They were left rooted where they first had 
being, and will remain there to enlarge their power, until the very ex- 
istence of this power shall occasion their downfall. They exclude all 
sustenance from the earth about their roots, which, meanly as they re- 
gard it, is the source of their existence, and must soon wither and pe^ 
ish, because that earth will refuse its support. The hand of violence 
shall uproot them, and their once proud trunks, in rapid decay, shall 
re invigorate the soil they have exhausted. 

We were not to be cursed with them. Happy in this, if in nothing 
else, wo may regard them as foreign to the spirit of our institutions, 
and never destined to bring on us the calamities which follow in their 
train. The painted crest and gorgeous insignia of nobility appear not 
among us. They are to us as wild stories of days past — confounded 
with old battle-fields, and the exploits of chivalrous knights who have 
passed away to make room for another generation and a new era. We 
know them not — ^recognize them not, as things of our age, but ask for 
more than these — for energy and mind, rather than old tales and gilded 
display, to prove men great or noble. The aristocracy of America is 
of another stamp. It has its foundations in truth, justice and worth. 
Renewed every generation, and made by itself, none other can be 
found so superior in all that should pertain to rank and influence. Be- 
fore it heraldry bows down, and hides its head in shame ; for our aris- 
tocracy is above and beyond its reach. It looks to other proofs than 
lengthened tables of genealogy, and spurns, with contempt, the would* 
be emblems of great deeds. Titles it has not, nor would have. In 
itself, in its own greatness, in its own influence, are best displayed its 
dignities. Nature has bestowed her patent — Man recognisea its au- 
thority. 

There may, however, be some claimants to this distinction who little 
deserve it ; and for these » slight passing notice will serve to demon- 
strate their insi^ificance. We refer more particularly to the aaaomed 
aristocracy of birth — a branch, we Suppose, of those old diiUactf.inM 
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long since exploded here. Whence the numerous claimants of this 
kind derive their claims, it is ditiUcuh to determine ; for we had thought 
that in America all were, at least, born equal. This being one of the 
first principles in our political code, we have yet to learn that there can 
be auy superiority amongst us derived from birth. In some cases, it 
ii true, an ancestor has been highly giiled and honored ; but while we 
are disposed to revere the memory of s:iid ancestor, it would be far from 
our design to fall down and worship his pigmy descendants. We only 
recognize in the claims of these *^ first families '* their already too pal- 
pable descent, Thoy appear to stand among others in a broad valley, 
and point with the most ridiculous gravity to some eminence once occu- 
pied by their several families — boasting of their own descent. Awe- 
struck by the magniticence of their tone and gesture, and supposing that 
there is something to admire in daring leaps from point to point, slight 
holds upon roots and twigs, or the passage of mountain torrents — per- 
haps some such descent as that made by the author of Typee and his 
companion when they came into a valley of the Marquesas — we turn 
to gaze upon the mighty impediments to their downward progress. 
Can it be that there wt-ro none ? Whv tht-n do thov boast of this de- 
•cent ? men should only pride tliemselves on conquering difHculties, or 
on the display of great powers. These persons have d(me neither. 
The difficulties were rather in maintaining an elevated position ; and 
this they have lost. This display of powers should have been in 
mounting higher ; but they have iallen lower. Alas ! we pity them. 
They abandon the real for a mere phantom. They seek to gild them- 
selves with particles from the tomb. Thoy vainly think to derive lus- 
tre from the deeds of another. In pity we speak of them, not in rid- 
icule — pity for their ignorance, their too short-sightedness. 

We admit that it is a noble themo — the virtues of our fathers, their 
talents, the dignities bestowed on them by gratitude and love. It is, 
indeed, a generous subject for tliought, tliat wo can be proud of the 
memories of those whom nature has taught us to revere as the authors 
of our existence. It is gratifying; and encouraging to fmd our names 
recorded in a nation^s annals, and honored by a natioifs homage. But 
it is not noble, nor generous, to think of these with pride merely — to 
seek our own elevation through others, without native exertion — to 
cast them scornfully in the way of those whom energy and talent are 
even now bearing aloft through diiFiculties and trials. Such illiberality 
is only worthy our contempt. May it fmd no kindly aid in America ! 
May its growth be checked ; and even those ** of the first families" 
learn that merit is the only acknowledged claim to distinction. 

Birth may substantiate an otherwise good claim ; but it never can 
create one — and will tend to degrade those who are too arrogant in 
their pretensions. It has its advantages in leaving a path open which 
to others may be full of obstacles ; but that path must be pursued, or 
the advantages are lost forever. It affords increased facilities, ordin- 
arily, for the cultivation of natural powers, and hence imposes respon- 
sibilities that must not be neglected. It is becoming, then, that those 
who have inherited these privileges should be grateful, and not 
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haughty. Without exertion of their own, their task has been rendered 
easier, whenever they shall attempt to elevate themselves ; and they 
should strive to build, rather than consider their present tenement 
already secure and honorable. 

Enough, however, for this class. It belongs not to the real aris- 
tocracy of America, and obtains no more consideration than it de- 
serves. But there is another even more absurd in its pretensions than 
this. Some who have acquired wealth, will, in the absence of other 
influences, assume to themselves all that belongs to a privileged rank. 
Their pride and display is a just subject for ridicule ; and when we 
find one of these endeavoring to conceal an origin tbat should aflbrd 
reason for honest satisfaction, by evincing the natural force of his 
character ; when we see him aping the follies of aristocracy, and re- 
sorting to the magic aids of heraldry, and shields blazoned with many 
quarterings, to prove himself an aristocrat, and astonish the vulgar, we 
are tempted to cry out at him, with Horace, 

" Licet superbus ambules pecunia, 
Fortuoa non rnutat geDUS.** 

Still, although reprobating the conduct of such as these, we are 
disposed to admit that much influence should be connected with 
wealth. When its pretensions are not too arrogantly set forth, and so 
paraded as to render it an object of contempt, it will always meet with 
respect from the people. It is in fact, if we may be permitted the 
expression, the aristocracy of democracy, when its possession depends 
on such causes as in America. Its influence originates in democratic 
feeling, and has a tendency to forward the principles of universal 
equality. Here appears an apparently irreconcilable statement. It 
may be asked how aristocracy and democracy, distinctions and 
equality, can be made to harmonize. For an answer, we return to the 
originsd proposition, that some distincticAs are necessary ; and when 
we adopt those which approximate most to right and justice, we have 
rendered them agreeable to the true principles of democracy. We 
use this expression, then, in its relation to the aristocracy of wealth, 
because it is one open to all — crowding out no energy, and closing 
the door upon no merit. It is one that exists in America as no per- 
manent institution ; but is subject to complete revolutions with every 
generation, and becomes the standard of a certain species of excel- 
lence, which should be encouraged wherever there is a tendency 
towards ultra democracy. M. DeTocqueville ascribes the progress of 
equality of condition among men rather to the influence of wealth, and 
its attendant incentives to exertion, than to any other cause. He says 
that the value attached to birth and fictitious rank decreased in exact 
proportion as new paths for advancement were struck out. We know, 
too, that nothing has contributed so much to give stability to the Eng- 
lish government, as the class of merchants and manufacturers who 
have arisen, and now form a connecting link between the old aris* 
tocracy and the people. These are gradually insinuating themselves 
into the rank of the privileged classes, and thus will destroy to a great 
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extent the influence of an hereditary aristocracy. They are rapidly 
rooting out old prejudices, and removing the barriers which oppose a 
free exercise of the powers of men. In short, they are effecting a 
complete revolution in the established order, and will ultimately 
secure advantages to the nation as signal, in proportion to the advance- 
ment of the age, as did the old Barons when Magna Charta was 
granted them. ^ 

Since then this influence has worked such considerable changes in 
Europe, why may it not be encouraged here ? From the disposition 
of our people, we have less reason for fearing it than others ; and, 
from the already existing equality, it will be still less partial in its 
operation. It must be remembered that here wealth is in most cases 
the reward of energy and industry — ^the fruits of long labor and culti* 
vated powers. No entailments, nor law^s of primogeniture, preclude 
the large mass from advancement. No partial statutes proclaim who 
shall be rich, and who poor — no invidious distinctions are tlirust in the 
way of any. Generation after generation must rise and struggle for 
itself; while every man enters on life gifled with no extraneous advan- 
tages. With us wealth is no accidental, nor, properly speaking, 
external circumstance. It proceeds from the man, and is the tangible 
evidence of native ability — the results of that perseverance which 
alone will result in tlie full development of powers — of that industry 
which is the best guarantee of worth — of that prudence without which 
the greatest ability can achieve nothing permanent. As much acci- 
dental is distinction of any kind — military, political, or literary. All 
are but the development of internal powers, — the active, living being, 
which displays to our senses what nature has planted within. Who 
now dreams of wealth from the stars ? — some lucky favor from the 
hand of fortune ? These arc but idle tales of the novelist ; and those 
who linger over them, in airy fancies, will soon And their hopes decay 
before the cravings of necessity, and their self-respect depart in the 
disgrace which follows indolence. Exertion only can attain what 
they desire ; and, when attained, we can only esteem it the evidence 
of industry and worth. The qualities that generate it arc the true 
germs of greatness in any sphere, and they must be admitted as 
worthy of respect in one as in another. They are the real marks of 
distinction between man and his fellow, and proclaim nature^s noble- 
man distinct from nature's self. 

We may not justly rank stupidity and indolence with intellect and 
industry. The former owe a just tribute to the latter, which even in- 
stinct prompts them to award. We may not class one possessed of 
that so called virtue — content in a humble sphere while a nobler was 
within reach — who can creep on, a dull, insensate clod, when he 
might become an active, useful being, multiplying his own means of 
happiness, and contributing to the general good — we may not class 
such an one with the man who has energy to struggle upward and 
onward till he has fulfilled some of the objects of existence in the 
exercise of the faculties which nature gave him. The beggar in the 
streets of Bagdad once murmured at his lot, and complained that for- 
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tune had bestowed her favors more generously on Sinbad. But he re- 
pined no longer, afler he had learned the origin of the sailor^s wealth— 
when he knew that the rich man, in the fullness of age, was enjoying 
the wages of former toils and privations. What a moral is here for 
us ! Let us not look merely at the golden bubble, but also regard the 
care, and expense, and difficulties, attendant on its construction, la 
itself it is a mere bubble — to us it is the* evidence of worth. 

Fair and beautiful is that theory which inculcates universal equal- 
ity — would strip vulgar metal of its mask, tramp it in the dust, and 
elevate virtuous poverty ! Fair mark for the shafts of ridicule is " the 
bloated aristocracy of wealth !" Meet subject for the demagogue's 
harangue is " the purse-proud oppressor of the poor !" Yet this theory 
is better adapted to some land created by the theorist's own fanciful 
brain. The shafts fall harmless from the mailed person of the at- 
tacked. The abuse had better be directed at some weaker adversary. 
We respect and honor those who have risen by the force of their own 
characters — we yield to them the homage of which their very rise 
proves them deserving, and we candidly acknowledge them one 
portion of the aristocracy of America. 

The sphere of the sagacious and energetic merchant, of the skillful 
mechanic, of the industrious agriculturist, should be no confined one. 
When they have earned station, and proved themselves worthy of in- 
fluence, they should be permitted to enjoy both. It is the enterprise, 
the ingenuity of our citizens, that have given us a name and a place 
among nations. As a people, we have reaped national honor from 
the exertions of those who are now wealthy. As individuals, then, 
why should these not receive individual distinction ? This same 
spirit of enterprise and ingenuity may make our country what none 
other has ever been. Continue, then, to encourage it. Stimulate the 
people in every manner — give them reasons for exertion — let them 
know themselves competent to high station, by the exercise of what- 
ever abilities nature has given. Then you forward the principles of 
freedom and democracy— then you make every man estimate himself 
properly. It is not our part to hesitate, and inquire the intrinsic 
value of everything that can be used as an inducement. The induce- 
ment is all that we desire ; and it is sufficient for us if this only be 
found to exist. What is it most men desire ? Is it merely houses and 
lands, bonds and securities, gold and silver ? Happily, the original 
elements of our nature have a higher origin, and make a more perfect 
compound than this. Men desire rather influence, and the respect of 
their fellows. Only when you remove all prospect of attaining these, 
do their purposes settle on mere wealth for its own sake. But show 
them a worthier object within reach, and their desires at once expand. 
You have done wonders for them. You have struck out a new feature 
in their character, and transformed a set of drones into a swarming 
hive of busy workmen. 

Were there needed any other evidence in support of our concilia 
sions, besides that already adduced, and what is afforded in America, 
we might refer to the many free towns in Europe, which maintained 
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their righto in a despotic age, and in the midst of powerful enemies. 
These were little more than communities of tradespeople, who ac- 
knowledged no distinctions but those created by superiority in their 
■ereral crafts. Their wealthiest men were entrusted with the control 
of public affairs ; and, as their wealth all sprang from the same 
source, none were precluded the hope of ultimate advancement. It 
might not do, with our extended interests, to proceed so far with this 
principle. It would not certainly be wise to do so ; for, though capaci- 
ties for acquiring wealth may deserve much influence, they certainly 
should not be ranked with those of a higher order. We only mean 
to claim for them a large share of respect and influence, without 
derogating at all from what belongs to another class. 

There is another of much greater importance— one impressed by 
nature with a seal, which none dare gainsay — " an aristocracy," to 
borrow the language of Mr. Jcflerson, " of virtue and talent, which 
nature has wisely provided for the direction of the interests of society, 
and scattered with equal hand through all its conditions." This is 
the imiversally acknowledged legitimate aristocracy of America. We 
can place no bounds to its influence, for it has superseded every thing 
else. All others yield to it without a murmur — almost without regret. 
They acknowledge in it a power, which, while it does not rob them, 
comprehends their own and every other. Its manifest superiority for- 
bids the possibility of envy or hate. We can only admire, and then 
grant all it demands. 

The supremacy of mind in America has given a tone and character 
to our institutions, which aflbrd the very best guarantee of their perma- 
nence. Here, among ourselves, was first granted to intellect full room 
for development, without restraint — without a single obstacle. In 
other ages, indeed, and in other countries, the influence of mind has 
been felt ; but it was left to our age and our country to give it an un- 
bounded sway. Elsewhere it has risen amid difficulties and dangers ; 
here it is found always supreme, and a safeguard against every danger. 
With others the strong hands of despotism and prejudice have weighed 
down its powers ; with us the kind influences of freedom and liberal 
sentiments have encouraged its opening energies. In other countries 
it may have appeared for a moment in periods of great national ex- 
tremity ; in America it forms the main bulwark of our liberty. Other 
nations have found it joined hand in hand with tyranny to trample on 
their rights and render them more degraded ; we And it elevating our 
national character, and diflfusing its own inspiration through the peo- 
ple. Of an Aristocracy thus founded-^-of institutions that encourage 
such — we may be justly proud. Closely allied to the people — deriving 
its claims from a perfection in that divine spark, which assimilates man 
to his Maker — using its powers for the advancement of our race — it 
merits all it receives in the unqualified admiration of mankind. Who 
could wish that it should be less highly regarded ? Who would desire 
that its influence should be less respected ? This very regard shown 
it, and this very influence granted it, betrays the character of the 
Ajmehcan people. Possessed themselves of intelligence and adysn- 
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tages of education, inferiority with them is the ahsence of this intelli- 
gence and education, while superiority is the highest degree of the 
same. 

Only where there is general enlightenment, can intellect meet with 
due appreciation, or attain its proper dominion. The ignorant and de- 
graded cannot feel its power — they cannot know its majesty. It must 
have mind to appeal to — mind to govern. The essence of mind must 
move through the whole hody of the people ; it must influence their 
daily discharge of duties ; it must quicken their every energy, and di- 
rect ^very movement, before real intellectual superiority will be known 
and honored. 

It is thus in America. No people regard intellect so highly, be- 
cause none are so generally intelligent. They almost worship it. 
Every other consideration is lost under its influence, and it has be- 
come supreme without a dissentient voice. Wedded as we are to our 
democratic prejudices, it may appear strange to some that we can 
grant such influence to anything that pertains to man. They must re- 
collect that we grant it not to man, but to a higher authority — to that 
seal of excellence which our Maker himself placed. It is the spirit- 
ual, not the material, creation that we worship. It is the fair likeness 
of divinity itself — not gaudy, tinsel show, that we adore. There are 
no invidious distinctions made in our estimate of ability. It is the 
same to us whether found in lordly mansions or lowly huts. We seek 
it everywhere, and admire it alike from every source. We encourage 
its development, and aflbrd every facility for its improvement. Our 
colleges and academies are open alike to all, and brought within scop^ 
of the most moderate resources. In them are found many laboring on 
to intellectual eminence, and enduring every privation in the hope of 
its attainment. All are upon the same footing— equally encouraged 
and equally assisted. 

The American parent watches eagerly for the first dawning of intel- 
lect in a son, and devotes every attention to some little spark which his 
hopes and fancies already magnify into a future flame. He dreams of 
station and name for the bright-eyed boy who now follows him to the 
field or assists him at the work -bench. He knows that there is a broad 
path open to the son of the laborer or mechanic, and feels that his own 
fair boy may one day rank among the greatest in America. It is 
this feeling that drives despondency from the breast of the American 
father. It is this that imparts a sense of dignity to his character. 
Hope gladdens him when cares press too heavy ; anticipations cheer 
him when difiSculties seem thickening on every side. He sees fair 
prospects for his children, even when darkness shadows his own path. 

The American youth too are eager for advancement. As each feels 
the germs of intellect within himself — for intellect never fails to betray 
itself to the possessor — aspirations begin to work upon him. The 
halls of legislation — the distinction of literary or scientific excellence — 
all await his exertions. He knows what he must be and what he 
must do to reach the station he covets — ^yet that station is worthy every 
exertion, and he may reach it. Among his fellows he early discoren 
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ftnence of mind, and oflen finds himself, though poor and o{ poor 
'y fiur more respected than the scion of some nobler stock. Thus 
orged on — encouraged — mounts higher and higher, till the goal 
ched, and he ranks in the Aristocracy of mind and education — 
»'» Aristocracy — the legitimate Aristocracy of America. 



THE WINDS. 

I. 
LiiT ! the winds blow, 
Driving the snow 

Madly and sparkling bright, 
On high and around, 
Till it ooven the ground 

With its mantle strangely white. 

u. 
Solemn music they sound, 
As onward they bound 

In wild and mad career. 
Dreary and cold 
Is the snow-storm bold, 

In its pathway bleak and drear. 

III. 
LfOnd anthems resound 
In the forests around. 

As they sweep through the branches old ; 
Mt temple here. 
To worship with fear 

The Lord of the tempest bold. 

IT. 

Weird spirit and life 
Of the element's strife, 

How wildly thou drirest along ! 
Laughing and glad 
0*er the ruins sad 

Of tower and turret strong ! 

V. 

Joyous and free 
O'er the mighty sea, 

Thou roockest the strength of the bniFe. 
The mariner hears 
The tempest he fears. 

As it sweeps o*er the rolling ware. 
ju 23 
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THE MEXICAN VOLUNTEER* 

PART II. 

" Vell, vot do ye think of this V* asked Mr. Thomas Spoon, Job's 
second, as the dueling party sat in irons on board the steamer, bound 
for Point Isabel : but as Mr. Doope didn't make a practice of mental 
exercise, he returned no answer, and Mr. Spoon resumed : " Vot ha 
uncommon a ggrawatin' circumstance this 'ere is, a settin' vith all a man's 
legs run through a piece o' pig iron vot's so big as a horse couldn't carry 
it ; it's enufT to pervoke the feelins of a fiUossifer, as the man said 
ven they hung him through mistake. Vot a idee to cover von vith 
these ere little ornaments, and then havin' a man to vatch him, as if he 
vood be a stealin of 'em ; vereas I couldn't be prewailed on to run 
avay jist now ; and vere's the use in chainin' o' respectable peeple by 
the legs like they wos a wild elephant ? See here, Splitface, vot are 
ye laughin' at ?" angrily demanded Tom of the sentinel, who seemed 
vastly amused at the prisoner's soliloquy. ** Vere's the necessity of 
yer openin' yer mouth so vide, and makin' such a noise vith it ; vere's 
yer respect for wiolated wirtu ?" 

" See here. Tommy — shut up your speaking trumpet," interrupted 
Mr. Dennis. Mr. Dennis was the other second, and he was in irons 
too, for being caught in a bad scrape. " Don't you see, we're gentle- 
men of leisure, setting here doing nothing ?" 

" Veil," replied Mr. T. Spoon, " I don't diskiver much consolation 
in that ere fact, vile the sun's a roastin' of ua, and we aint had any thin* 
to eat for a whole day ; if that's vot you call * leisure,' I'd perfer to 
vork a little, vere I could 'casionally run in the shade and take a lunch: 
I*m sick o' this wolunteerin', any how." Indeed, the expression of the 
afflicted man's countenance fully verified his assertion, for he looked 
as though he had been breakfasting on nutgalls. 

" Ah, Tom," returned Dennis, " don't allow your feelings to get you 
under their thumb. It's glory we're going to fight for ; don't ye kxu>w 
that ?" 

*^ Glory !" returned the other, sarcastically, ** uncommon fine glory 
that 'ere is, ven yer don't know, von day, but vot you'll be killed the 
next and flyin' all over the country in some buzzard's crop : for they 
say there's plenty of them animals down there, and they're pertikelar 
fond of human steaks ; and vot wexes me most is, that this ere is a 
unjust and vicked var, and I doesn't like to be on the wrong side." 

** No matter what the war is. Tommy, we're in for it and must ke^ 
a fighting to preserve our consistency." 

" Consistency," returned Mr. T. Spoon, " wot's that 'ere — ^hany thin' 
to eat ? cos I'm at the pint o' starwashun, as the charity boy remarked 
arter he'd been in the Orfun 'Sylum a veek." 

* CoDtinned horn page 81. 
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This last question rather puzzled Mr. Dennis. The remark he had 
just made was by no means origrinal with himself, for having heard it 
in a conversation similar to the one in which he was now engaged, he 
had treasured it in his memory, ready to sq^ve up at the shortest notice, 
forgetting, at the same time, to furnish himself with an idea correspond- 
ing to the expression. Coining, therefore, a definition, which he 
thought most suitable to the case in point, he continued : *' Consisten- 
cy, Tommy, is, when you get into a bad scrape and won't acknowledge 
it, for fear folks will say you ' backed out ;' consequently you keep 
getting in worse." 

" Very satisfactory hexplanation that 'ere might be to one as didn't 
mderstand the English langvidge," was Mr. Spoon's reply to his 
friend's elucidation of the subject. <' P'raps you can tell us wot this 
'ere war's about."^ 

It may be observed in this connection, that Mr. Dennis was a man 
who prided himself upon his information with respect to public affairs, 
and who professed an intimate acquaintance with the rigging of the 
ship of State ; and although he was ever ready to enlighten ignorance 
on any subject connected with political economy, yet in many cases 
his knowledge was rather dubious, and his ideas, like eels in the mud, 
were not unfrequently pretty well obscured ; he began, however, 
*' That's a difficult question, Tommy, for different folks give different 
reasons for the war, and no two agree : however, we'd been owing 
Mexico a grudge, and all we wanted was a good chance to lick her, 
for she couldn't make much of a fight no how, and we'd thrash her a 
few times, get up our name as fightin' characters, make her pay the 
costs and give us as much of her territory as we wanted : therefore 
onr army was sent down here to provoke the Mexicans into a quarrel." 

" See here, old feller," sharply interrupted Mr. Spoon, his patriotism 
waking up, " I beg leave to disagree with you now, as the green apples 
said to the little b^y, arter he'd eat only sixteen on 'em : our army vos 
sent here to pertect our — what d'ye call 'em ? outsides" — 

" Frontiers," suggested Mr. Dennis. 

" Yes, that ere's the wery vord — to pertect our front-ears ; cos they'd 
never been pertected before, and all to once it was diskivered that they 
wos agoin' to be in great danger, and that ere's the vy a standin' army 
was marched there." 

*' How do you know that's true ?" dubiously inquired Mr. Dennis. 

" True," echoed Tom, in surprise, " vy didn't I see it in print ; and 
I guess newspapers don't lie, as the chap said ven he saw his death 
piSilished, and straight vay he goes and drowns hisself, to perserve the 
weracity o' the press, cos he allers had a great weneration for truth in 
type." 

Mr. Spoon delivered this opinion with fii air of triumph, as though 
he had been quoting scripture, and the authority adduced was perfecdy 
incontestible, and there was no use in endeavoring to coerce those stub- 
bom little mules commonly called facts. 

*' After we got into the fight," resumed Mr. Dennis, " these Mexi- 
cans showed spunk ; well, that was what we didn't expect at all, or 
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we'd kept clear of 'em ; and now the more we thrash 'em the more they 
won't be whipt, and what's to be done ? We can't back out from Mexi- 
co, and the water is up to our chin now" — 

" Vich case," interrupted^Mr. Spoon, " is wery hialogus to the man 
as vauted to crawl through a horn, and the more furder he got in the 
more tighter he wos 8tuck ; vich sitivation caused him considerable 
inconwenience, and finally he come out o' the little end looking werry 
small, vich he wos in fact, or he wouldn't a tried to done it ; and this 'ere 
is confidently hexpected to be the consekens in the present case, if I 
'preciate your statement — aint it ?" 

A reply was prevented by the appearance of Mr. Sergeant Bigiizz, 
who strode along the deck and iiilbrmed the prisoners that they were 
released. 

" Werry much hobliged to you for that ere suggestion," observed Mr. 
Spoons, as his irons were knocked off. 

"Silence, sir," said the sergeant, with a frown of condensed severity; 
" go below ;" and by way of adding force to the remark, he favored 
Mr. Spoon with a delicate specimen of an Irish hint, which so far dis- 
turbed that gentleman's centre of graviiy, that he evinced a settled de- 
termination of going down stairs on his head ; he recovered, however, 
without injury, and took himself off, bestowing certain common-place 
blessings on the sergeant's head, wishing him a permanent location in 
a region rather too warm for a delightful place of resort, especially in 
the summer months. 

With reference to Mr. Stukkup, as ill luck would have it, the story 
of the duel got abroad somehow — generally supposed to have leaked 
out of a crack in Mr. Spoon's countenance, inasmuch as that individual 
entertained a nice appreciation of the ridiculous ; and the consequence 
was, that Job rose considerably in the estimation of his fellows, while 
Mr. Stukkup proportionably descended. 

It has been a subject of frequent remark, that when a man is going 
down hill everybody gives him a kick : now as a vast number of the 
human race have trodden that hill, and nobody ever seems to have 
found the bottom, theory has started the ingenious hypothesis, that, 
like the Irishman's well, the bottom has dropped out. 

We mention this supposition, not for the purpose of engaging in 
any metaphysical discussion ; neither have we donned our moral arms 
and pulled on our literary boots, to batter down wind-mills or any 
kind of air-castles, our sole object is to illustrate Mr. Stukkup's posi- 
tion by a figure — we hope both his and ours are understood. 

Endless were the challenges pouring in on the unfortunate martyr, 
to fight imaginary duels, at unmentionable places, with principals in- 
cog. ; everybody looked daggers and talked broadswords at him ; and 
80 harassed was the poor mm, that one day in a paroxysm of rage — got 
up for the occasion, probably, as there was no apparent cause for it — he 
seized the drummer's boy, who was quite small and had done nothing, 
and shaking him fearfully, threatened that he would treat any one in the 
same way, who should be guilty of a like offence ; a declaration that 
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nuBt have had great effect, considering that there was nohody but the 
ihaker and shook anywheres in that vicinity. 

The voyage to Point Isabel was performed in the usual time, and 
irithout any occurrence, of a nature sufficiently remarkable, to make 
it a matter of history. 

Arrived at their destination, the new recruits were *' quartered ;" a 
term which, from the practical ejects of the operation, Job conceived 
as meaning, putting four times as many men in one tent as it was 
originally designed to hold, at the largest calculation. 

Job and five others, among whom was the veritable Mr. Thomas 
Spoon, were stowed away in a place about capacious enough to con- 
tain two middle-sized persons, without any very great excess of 
comfort to either, and at night the half dozen packed themselves in, as 
tight as pickled herrings in a box, for the purpose of sleeping, or 
rather laying awake with their eyes shut ; for to allow oneself to relapse 
into a state of unconscious repose, was considered the very height of 
folly and recklessness ; the reason of this was, that the camp being 
pitched on, or rather in a marsh, the ground was so soft and yielding, 
puticularly in the fall, that not unfrecjuently persons were absorbed by 
the soil, so to speak — literally received into the bosom of mother earth. 

Messrs. Doope and Spoon were discussing the merits of this phe- 
nomenon, when Job manifested his incredulity by declaring, he did not 
believe a word of it. " Vy," said Tom, *' there was a indiwidual in 
this werry tent not long ago, as had retired to rest von night, and havin' 
iaadwertently fallen asleep, that was the last of him ; nothing was ever 
heard o' him arterwards, but his hat, vich was found floatiu' about over 
the place vere he vent down, and it was allers supposed he'd found- 
ered ; it was considered quite a uncommon and melancholy event for 
the season o' the year, and the hat was cut up and distributed among 
the friends o' the deceased.'' 

Though this might be esteemed a disadvantage attending such a 
location, yet accidents of this kind rarely happened, hardly often 
enough to keep up a proper degree of interest and conjecture among 
the survivors, with reference to the supposed fate of their lost com- 
rades. The climate was, however, warm, and musquitoes in such 
abundance, that the air acquired a degree of solidity, in a measure 
compensating for the want of stability in the other element. 

The sojourn at Point Isabel was of short duration, and in about a 
week the regiment was put under marching orders for tlie interior. 

The soldiery, weary of the monotonous life they had hitherto led, 
were eager for a bout with the enemy, and the day of tlieir departure 
was one of great bustle and excitement. Gaily floated flags in the 
air, drums rolled merrily, and the shrill fife filled the air with that 
melody, which son of Uncle Sam never yet heard, without feeling 
bis blood crawling all over, with a chill, clear to his fingers' ends — the 
tune — 

"Which Americans delight in,] 
It'll do to whistle, sing, and play, 
And't jut the thing for fightin*." 
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Column afler column poured from the barracks ; the word of com- 
mand ran along the ranks ; and as they moved off with their heavy 
tramp, the wild hurrah that arose, awoke even Job's soul, and made 
him really enthusiastic, for he waved his hat, grasped his musket 
tighter, and from the way he put that right foot down with a stamp, he 
seemed to insinuate, that he rather thought if he did get hold of a 
funeral ; even the philosophic and imperturbable Mr. Spoon remarked 
Mexican, there wouldn't be quite enough of him left to make a decent 
upon the occasion, *' wot a hextraordinary hexcitin' 'owl that ere was!" 

During the first day the route for the most part lay through a prairie ; 
for miles the plain extended to where sky and earth met, and the tall 
grass waved to and fro in the wind, like the swell of the sea in a calm ; 
bright flowers lifled their heads on every side, and looked like inquis- 
itive eyes peeping forth to see what was going on in the world around. 
Here and there were scattered clumps of trees, where birds of brill- 
iant plumage sought the shade and whistled and sung most indefati- 
gably, while parrots flew about, screeching defiance at the intruders, 
and such beauty was in every thing, that as Job wondered why man 
would seek such a place to shed his brother's blood, he thought of Cain 
and Abel in Paradise, and concluded that the world was as bad as ever. 

The second day of the march, the scouts brought in intelligence 
that the enemy were at hand in full force. The news created no sur- 
prise, as an attack had been anticipated ; but every man held himself in 
readiness to begin operations at a moment's warning. 

About noon, a few straggling musket-shots announced the immediate 
presence of the enemy ; the line of battle was formed as soon as the 
Mexicans were in sight. 

The engagement was commenced, on the part of the Americans, by 
the light artillery, and they peppered away with grape and canister, 
as though they were in earnest, and after some severe skirmishing, a 
charge was ordered on the Mexican centre ; Job was in for it now, 
and no mistake. 

The observation has often been made, that, if there ever is a time 
when a man is peculiarly liable to receive a real, bona fide, " well au- 
thenticated" scare, it is when he goes into his first battle ; and march- 
ing as he was right in the teeth of a battery, belching forth fire and 
smoke, balls flying like hail, and the earth trembling beneath him, it 
must be confessed that our hero yielded to the common feelings of 
humanity, and shook in his boots ; it was, though, but a transient qua- 
ver, for as soon as he got fairly into the fight, he laid about him with- 
out the slightest compunctions of conscience. 

The combatants soon came to close quarters. Job was blowing out 
brains as though he was perfectly accustomed to it, and had already 
collected a large pile around, when a Mexican made at him with a 
lance, long enough for a civilized lightning-rod; our hero saw him com- 
ing, and banged away with his musket, but unfortunately, just at that 
moment, he forgot which eye to shut in taking aim, and to make sure 
of it, he shut both ; the consequence was, he came nearer killing him- 
self than his foe, for his piece exploded with a report like that of a 
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minor cannoD, kicking bftn over flat on his back, and the first thing he 
saw on opening hi* optics, was his antagonist right on him ; quick as 
thouffht he sprung to his feet, clubbed his gun — whack ! Didn't that 
Mexican get a crack over the head that would have knocked in the 
gable end of a house ; so severe was the blow that the stock of the 
musket was wrenched from the barrel, and the lock buried in the 
man's brain. 

While examining the corpse for any little valuables that might be 
worth a place in a poor man's purse, Job came across a bottle tucked 
away in a side pocket ; to the victors belong the spoils, thought he, so 
ha polled it out, and to his delight it was filled with brandy ; now if 
there was any thing our hero did especially love, it was fourth proof 
Cogniac ; so he tasted the article to the extent of about half a pint, 
and finding it excellent, he continued the operation, according to a pre- 
vailing principle in that description of suction, that if a little is good, 
a good deal is better. 

While thus engaged, a voice near him shouted forth, " Misther 
Doope ! Misther Doope ! run here wid yerself and attind to this spal- 
peen." 

Job tamed and saw one of his company, a native of the Green Isle, 
on the ground, with a large " whiskerando" on top of him, endeavor- 
ing to stick him with a knife, which the Irishman was fending off with 
one hand, while he was throwing sand in his adversary's eyes with 
the other, and from all appearances, Pat bid fair to come off second 
best in the encounter. Job was destitute of weapons, but he was not 
long in deciding what to do ; with a run and a jump, he sprang high 
in air, and came down all in a lump on the combatants, with a con- 
cussion that drove both of them, several inches into the earth. " Ow, 
Ow," howled the Irishman, " which are ye helpin' 1 is it biurying me 
alive before I'm kilt, that yer'e afther ?" But the Mexican had rolled 
over, and Job had him by the ear with his teeth, and bit him till he 
squealed like a pig. 

Freed from the grasp of his foe, the Irishman rose to his feet, 
picked up the knife, which had been knocked several yards off, and 
cooly sat himself down, to survey the combat, occasionally encour- 
aging his friend : 

" That's right, Misther Doope, bate off his head entirely — och ! 
what a jewel he is with his fives !" as Job planted his fist on his ad- 
versary's nose, with a firmness of purpose that indicated his intention 
of having it take permanent root there and sprout. 

" Misuer Doope, if yer could find it convanient jest to drop yerself 
on him, like ye did before, by the powers, an the sowl of him would lave 
his body," was Pat's next suggestion ; but the fight was speedily draw- 
ing to a close, for the ear that Job had been indefatigably tugging at 
worked loose, and suddenly came off, with a jerk that threw our hero 
off his balance ; and the Mexican would infallibly have carried the 
day, had not Pat sprung on his back with the knife, and commenced 
carving him into small fragments — a mode of proceeding which quickly 
pot an end to all further controversy. 
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Rising from the ground, covered with hlooi and dirt, Job was about 
to take summary vengeance on the Irishman for not assisting him soon- 
er ; but recollecting himself a moment, he thought of the bottle, which 
he produced, and the two agreed to drink instead of fight. 

As Job was taking a long dram — ^he was a sort of an animated 
reservoir, and it took time as well as brandy to fill him — a musket- 
ball happening to be passing that way, struck the bottle from his 
face, leaving the neck in his mouth. 

Now should we avail ourselves of a common license, and indulge 
that fancy which is more properly the sphere of the imaginative 
author, than of the stem, impartial recorder of truth, we might be led 
to say, that Mr. Doope's eyes immediately proceeded to loom out like 
two dining-plates ; but a scrupulous regard to facts, moreover, a just 
appreciation of the necessity of strict veracity in an historian who 
would ensure the confidence of millions yet unborn, compels us to 
state, that the said organs of vision did not dilate more than seven- 
eighths of an inch each beyond their usual size ; and as it has been 
affirmed that " an inch on a man's nose is a good deal," we feel jus- 
tified in the assertion, that an inch in any other man's eye is of equal 
dimensions, and this fact has probably given rise to the above compar- 
ison between eyes and china ware. 

When Job had recovered from the trepidation consequent upon the 
remarkable occurrence just related, he took a perspective view of the 
scene before him. The battle had degenerated into a pell-mell fight, 
and though the Americans had obtained a decided advantage, yet the 
enemy stood their ground manfully. 

In the distance Mr. Sergeant Biggfizz was seen, apparently dancing 
a fandango with a small body of Mexicans, between two pieces of 
artillery, but in fact endeavoring to elude them, and get a fair chance 
with his heels, for they had him in quite an uncomfortable comer ; he, 
however, escaped their grasp, and set off on a most undignified and 
precipitate canter, considering that he was an officer of government. 

As Job was about to proceed to his assistance, he descried in 
another part of the field a Ranchero endeavoring to impale Mr. 
Thomas Spoon on the end of his spear, a point to which the latter 
seemed to have some decided objections, for he was hopping about, 
with a long tent-pole, now defending himself, now giving his oppo- 
nent a thrust, talking all the time, as though the whole afiair was a 
mere matter of amusement, got up for his own especial benefit. ** Yell, 
Mr. Mexican, wot's the state of yer feelins' now, eh ?" humorously 
inquired he of the long pole, as he administered a most touching poke 
in the ribs. " Hope you led Mrs. Mexican and the family in easy 
circumstances, for I rayther hexpect you wont surwive this 'ere meetin', 
as the Methodist preacher said, ven the young 'oman vent into the 
high-sterics ; if there's any dyin' request you'd like to make, and if 
there's any partikelar spot vere you'd like to be buried, I'll see to it, 
and plant a veepin villow over yer head, I vill, you yeller son of a 
safiero-bag." 

Job had reached the scene of action, and coming up behind made a 
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fearful lunge at the Mexican, just as he jumped aside to avoid the de- 
scending tent-pole, and our Murat, being in just the right range, re- 
ceived me blow on his own defenceless head ; Mr. Spoon, vexed at 
missing his aim, hurled his weapon with such violence and precision, 
that his foe was prostrated in the dust ; to seize the lance, and pin the 
fallen to the earth, was but the work of a moment, and Mr. Spoon 
performed it with evident satisfaction. 

But Job's accounts with this world were well-nigh settled up ; the 
candle of his existence had nearly burnt out, and death with his white 
horse stood ready to trot him out into the world of spirits. 

'* Hallo," said Mr. Spoon, coming up, ** you really don't think youll 
make a die of it ?" 

" Brandy," ejaculated Job, faintly, like the murmur of the far-sounding 
sea, dashing on some distant shore. 

" Oh, yes," said Tom, who was acquainted with his friend's ruling 
passion, " that's the caper, is it ? veil, if yer no more'n dead drunk, I 
don't think ve'U stop to have a funeral over you ; come, get up here, 
old two-gallon, get up and shamble.'* An expression by which the 
speaker meant to intimate his desire tliat Mr. Doope would arise and 
accompany him to head-quarters ; for the battle was over, and around 
the Generals tent, which had just been pitched, the soldiers had gath- 
ered, and were engaged in relating incidents of the late engagement, 
and discussing matters and things in general. Thither Mr. Spoon 
bent his steps, lugging his wounded companion in his arms. Ap- 
proaching a group of his comrades, he deposited his burden on the 
ground and joined in their conversation. 

" Well," Tommy, observed one, " that was something of a bout you 
had with that Ranchero." 

" Veil," replied the individual addressed, " it wos considerable of a 
scratch, as the middle-aged man remarked, ven his young and amiable 
vife come the cat over him ;" and as Mr. Spoon was proceeding 
to give the particulars of the encounter, some one called upon him to 
state the ^mber of killed and wounded in the affray. 

** Veil, replied Tom, ** not having been sent for yet by the com- 
manding ossifer to make out the Tisal report, I can't 'zactly say, but I 
don't hexpect more'n sixteen thousand of ihe inimy has been murdered, 
vercas, from our aide, Mr. Doope has been sewerely vounded, and 
three young recruits has been found dead, and coiisekens o' they're 
havin' no hexternal marks o' wiolence, it is confidently supposed they 
wos scared to death." 

As Mr. Spoon delivered this tit-bit of eloquence, which he con- 
cluded with an oratorical flourish, Sergeant Bigfizz came up ; his 
face looked as though it was covered with blood, but an observer 
of nature might have detected a closer resemblance to the color of 
pokeberry-juice than that of the vital tide ; for the last half hour he 
had been engaged in running his sword in the body of a dead horse, 
to stain it to the proper degree, and he now was flourishing bis reek- 
ing blade in the air, and telling large stories of his prowess. 
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" I say," asked Mr. Spoon, with a knowing look, ^* ain't you weny 
uncommon good at a foot race ?"••••• 

The drum beat to quarters ; the troops retired to their barracks ; night 
drew her curtain over the ensanguined plain, — and we will follow her 
example. 

Mr. Doope was seriously wounded, and procuring a discharge soon, 
he turned his steps homeward. 

Now the rest of the a.cts of Job, and all that he did ; how he was 
invited to public dinners — how he made a triumphal entry into his 
native city on foot, carrying his knapsack — ^how he stood on a barrel 
to make a speech and the head fell in and he too— ^re they not writ- 
ten in the newspapers ? 



THE NEW SCIENCE. 

The timet do cast itnnge ihadowi 
On thoM who watch and who must rule their eouiM 
* * * md these are of tbemw— Sbsllkt. 



Wb have been favored witli another scientific paper on this interesting siAject by 
the leaned Doctor Scatterbrain,* who informs us that he has devoted himself m asndn- 
oosly to the investigation of the new phenomena connected with the science, that be 
has passed many sleepless nights, much to the discomfiture of Mrs. Scatteibrain, who 
" takes on so.** It appean from this invaluable document, which, we must say, re- 
flects great credit upon its author, that the science is making rapid progress in this 
country, and we have no doubt but that the " eyes of all Europe** will be directed to 
it in a very short time. The circumstance of its origin and rise in this country is bat 
another proof of the inquuing mind and penetrating genius which peculiariy charac- 
terize our people, out of whose wide awake eyes — 

** looks forth 
A life of onconsumed thought, which pierces 
The present and the past and the to come.** ^ 

We would gladly dwell longer upon a subject so fruitful and, to ns, entertaining ; 
bat we must hasten to a conclusion of these remarks, that we may lay before our read- 
ers the paper of Dr. Scatterbrain. The complimentary manner in which he speaks 
of ourselves, puts our modesty to (he blush. 



MUKTEROLOGT. 

Mbssrs. Editors, — Since the publication of our proceedings in your last nrnnberi 
oor body, pleased with the due appreciation which yon accorded to their scteDce, deter- 
mined to give you their patronage, and have accordingly elected you " printers to dis 
Big Nose Clubw" A resolution was passed unanimously regrettmg that yon were not 
quite sufficiently good-looking to become members of the Club, but they regsfd yoaas 
the best looking men out of it The Ekiitors of the " Journal of Science" solicited the hon- 
or which we have conferred upon you, but their overtures were unfavorably re ce i v e d, as 
one of them was suspected of playing off a practical joke upon the Clnb for his 
amusement, by conveying a quantity of sulphureted hydrogen gas into the 



* The members of the ** Bif Nose Club'* passed a resolution conferring on tbemielTft tlsa title dTD. 
& N^ wUeh isan abbiemtioo for *' JDeeter StimOim JWuentm.** 
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whare we were in seMon, which (owin^ to the size of our noees) was to peculiariy af- 
feetio|f that we dispened inslantfr. Since thrn we have re^rded chemuitry not only 
M iwelew, but highly detriincutal. 

Durinif the last month a portion of our time has been employed in examining into 
the comparative importance of the other sciences. The conclusion to which we came 
was that they are all unworthy of attention except, perhaps, Astronomy, which Mr. 
Bluenose, a newly admitted member, urged might in the course of time become sub- 
■diary to our own science. By more perfect and powerful iuHtruments we might dif- 
corer tlie ao$e$ of the inhabitanti on some of the planets, which, lie thought, might 
ba measured if he could get a piirallax. With this view it was quite proper to encour- 
mge it 

At one of our recent meetings Mr. Skowuo^o suggested that in the language of 
Shak^peare *' a nose by any other namn would smell an sweet," and he would pro- 
pose, therefore, that the infant science be christened " Mukteiology** from the Greek 
l^9KThf and XJ/of. That langiiaore, he remarked, wai more comprehensive and com- 
pact, and has been entirely adopted a-i the ba-is of the nomf'nclature of the other 
■sieuces ; besides it was classic. His pro{>osition was acceded to unanimoiwly. 

This angge^ion reminded Mr. Dryiisdnst, the autiquariau of the Club, that the word 
'fir, io Greek, was rquivalent also to our word iiOHe, and was deri\ed, according to 
Ilonnegan, from 'pi'oi for 'pf<u, meaning to flow. Tliist wb» evidently the running iioae, 
and clearly indicative of the national character of the Greeks at some period — precisely 
when, he had not ascertained. The subject was open for debate. He hoped from this 
discovery to throw some important light upon their history. 

The Club are at present ub.'iorbpd with the investigation of a subject of considerable 
Wtmgmtude, viz: that nose described (I regret to say rather indefinitely) in 8olomon*s 
SoDg: " thy no9e ia as the lower of Lebanon which looketh toward Damagrut.** 
Chap, vii, 4. We are all however in raptures with it, and consider it a perfect beau- 
ideal. It has given rise to many important theories and ingenious speculations — food 
enoogh for philosophers to digetd during the remuinder of this century. 

At oar last meeting in the Temple of Beauty the subject was taken up formally 
•id examined at great length, notice having been ^iven a week previous that it would 
then be introduced. jMeeting, as usual, opened with prayer. The President then enter- 
tuned the Club with a pertinent speech embracing the highest terms of encomium upon 
tiie wisdom and refined taste of Solomon, to whose ladie-lovo it seems, according to a lit- 
«b1 interpretation of the text, the proboscis under consideration appertained. Mr. Cute, 
oar mathematician, after the manner of Iieverrier, has computed the " disturbing 
Ibnee** which it exerted upon Solomitn's hearL He acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
lew edition of logarithmic tables just issued, and will give the result of his calculation! 
at our next meeting. Mr. Lovelace, the poet of the Club, read a beautiful poem be- 
finoing — 

"That paraxon, the nuse of noMi, 
Hath pasted away, like summer rotes,** 

which production is carefully preserved in the archives. 

Mr. Dryasdust inferred from the description above mentioned, that noses were much 
larger formerly than at present Mr. Hooknose thought so too, and the proper ques- 
tion, therefore, before the Club was how to account for their degeneracy in modern 
times. Mr. Simple thereupon suggested electricity as the cause, remarking that as 
the noses of the people were quite largo and good conductors, they weie in imminent 
danger of being knocked ofTin some thunder-storm. Mr. Hooknose regarded this the- 
ory as visionary, since Mr. Simple's reasoning in support of it proved too much. By 
the cause aasigned, the individual along with his nose would be destroyed in toto. 
We must therefore seek some other cause. 

Mr. Ganderleg remarked that a thought had struck him, and very ingeniously sug- 
■Mted that they must have frozen off during some extremely cold winter. He was 
irresistibly led to this conclusion by observations during the present winter upon his own 
noae, about the safety of which, at times, he had been very dubious. All the meniben 
eomparing notes with him on this Hubject arrived, by this method of induction, at the 
general conclusion, viz: that the noses of the ancients were frozen ofT, and after this 
nnfortnuate diminution small noses became hereditary. 

This cauee, said Mr. G., was just sufficient, according to the Newtonian method of 
philoaophiiing, to account for the phenomenon \ it waa uniform in ita operation, and 
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didoH account for aoythiog elae. Be«<]M it wu an exceedingly timple truth, and all 
gteat truths were known to be very eirople. The Club coincided with his views. 

The last deduced theory gave rise to another one, viz : that the winters of antiquity 
were colder than thoae of modem times. But how cold were (hey 7 Did the weather 
gradually grow warmer, and would it continue gradually growing warmer until the 
world was consumed by fire 7 If so, here is data sufficient to determine bow long the 
world will be in existence ! These are interesting and weighty questiona, and will be 
decided in due time. 

Mr. Pomp said he would propose an experiment whereby a knowledge of the maxi- 
mum degree of cold during the winter aforesaid, might be arrived at, and by wbieh 
also precautionary measures might be taken lest any similar accident niiglit happea 
in the future. It was this, t\\a.ifieezing mixture$, in connection with a thenmMn^er, 
be applied to some individual's nose, by which means it would be easy (o ascertain the 
exact degree below zero at which his protuberance would freeze off. This is the datum 
required. Who then will voluntarily offer himself for the sacrifice 7 Here is a chance 
for any one to show his devotion to the science, and by becoming a martyr to it, to live 
embalmed in the hearts of posterity. Mr. P. said be would be the foremost to do so, 
but he thought that Mrs. P. would object to spoiling his beauty so much. The mod- 
esty of the other members preventing them from claiming so great au honor, at tbii 
stage of the proceedings, the subject was laid upon the table. 

This business having been disposed of for the present, Mr. SoberMde rose and said 
he flattered himself he had a communication of some interest to make to the Club. In 
little domestic quiirrels which occurred between himself and Mrs. 8 , the latter was in 
the daily habit of pulling his nose, and by a regular series of periodical ob-ervaUoni 
he had ascertained the fact that his nose was half an inch longer at present, than when 
he was first married ! Arguing a priori^ then, ho thought tiiese litile difficulties be- 
tween man and wife ought to be promoted. Mr. Swcnr-at-em urged that his case ought 
to be an exception, as his wife used the poker and broomstick. Several memben 
were similarly situated. 

Mr. Bostle remarked that he was a bachelor, and did not feel inclined to embark on 
the tempestuous ocean of matrimony ; but he would propose something which would 
answer the same end, without involving any of its evils. Let nose-pulling, said Mr. 
B., be established as a Code of Honor by the Club ; so that whoever is insulted shtll 
be privileged to pull the offender's nose, and the offender shall submit to have his nose 
pulled. If there was any virtue in it, Mr. B. thought the protuberances of the mem- 
bers would soon begin to assume a larger aspect 

The next subject for iavestigation before the Club, is ** Electricity of the Animal 
Economy as affected by the Different Kinds of Noses ;" e. g the sharp and snub 
species. It is well known that points dissipate electricity, while knobt retain it 

The rumor that the ladies intend establishing a " Big Fool Club,*^ in opposition to 
ours, is, I have ascertained, entirely unfounded. 

Jedediah Scatterbrain, D. S. N. 



EDITORS* TABLE. 

*' PuNCTUALiTT IS a Cardinal virtue," dear reader, against which we have shock- 
ingly sinned this month, in making our appearance before you so late ; and palienet 
Is one which you have observed so religiously, that our admiration for your amiability 
IS unbounded. In view of the subject, therefore, as theologians say, we entertain tba 
hope that the bright anticipations of spring, which have warmed and gladdened yoor 
nature, will have so thoroughly thawed out your minds, hearts, and pockets, that yM 
will be prepared to read uuderstandiugly, criticise mercifully, forgive our proerastina* 
tion, and pay your subscriptions immediately. We did not intend to make any phik>« 
sophicul remarks on finance, or to insinuate that you were not punctual in raakiny 
specie payments ; you roust therefore attribute that slip of the pen to the foroe of 
hahitv and certain pri?ate personal docnmenta with which we have been fhfoiod n- 
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eratly. Knowing, however, yoor (tropensity to " do tlie polite" on all occuions, and 
ooDceiving that you would make the neateal apology possible, if you were face to face 
with ua, for your modesty in not forking over the ** brads" in due season, we will 
adopt /or you the one which we offered to you above, in making our bow ; only invert- 
ing the order of the persons. 

If we felt " i* the vein," we might here give you a disquisition on matters and 
things in general and nothing in particular ; but we have neither the time, inclination, 
or a aufficient capital in ideas essential to such an undertaking ; we will therefore 
eontent ounnlves with a few remarks about *' them fellers, the Editors," as we heard a 
nader, (poasibly a subscriber,) style our fraternity the other day. ** I wonder," said 
he, " what them fellers, the Exiitors, do, when they've got nothing to do 7" We're 
sever idle, sir. It's not a characteristic of our disposition — less of our profession. 
Boaineas has increased upon our hands recently, owing to the absence of one of our 
Domber, not on a tour through Europe, but as a missionary, to scatter the light of 
knowledge throughout a limited portion of the rising generation in Massachusetts ; 
whether said portion is composed of male or female members of the body politic, or 
both, is a question which, with our present degree of information, we are not prepared 
to elucidate. Thus it may be said that the Editor, as well as the Schoolmaster, is 
abroad, to enlighten the ago. As our readers may be anxious to hear from him, we 
lay the following nutrceau of " Editorial Correspondence," written to one of oor body, 
bafore theok 

** MooNsuiNK, Jan. 3d, 1847. 

** Friend Stubbi : — I have just time to say I can't — I would do it with all my heart 
if I could ; but I have to discharge here the duties of most of the profe9$or8hip$ in 
Yale College, besides giving instruction in the sublime sciences of Geography^ English 
Ormmmar, Arithmetic, £lc. Anything literary is out of the question. I would rather 
undertake to furnish an article once a week in College, than once in six months here. 
I suppose I shall he obliged to stay here through the year. With the utmost regret 
that I cannot furnish more substantial aid than good wishes, 

I remain. Yours, 

Jonathan Doolittle." 

Shortly after the receipt of this epistle, we found at the Post-office a diminutive 
specimen of the Moonshine inhabitants, dircctod to the " Editors of the Yale Uterary 
Magazine," with a label on it, entitled '* Natural History of the Moonshine Popula- 
tion, No. 1." Cloud-compelling Jupiter! if he sends us such articles, one of them 
mnmually will do. 

'Etfvcpo niv yap ?y — the evening of the 15th of February. The day had been spent 
in making offerings to the patron saint of love, St Valentine, as the thronging multi- 
tnde at the Post-office indicated ; and now that they were all hushed in sleep, and 
busied with dreams of the heart, our fraternity had gathered to the sanctum sancto- 
rum, to perform their accustomed duties. 

The bright blaze of the hickory fire threw out an unwonted cheerfulness into the 
room, in the center of which stood a large round-table. Upon it was an astral lamp, 
together with some lemons, sugar, et id omne genua, (for the editors occasionally in- 
dulge in lemonade,) and also a goodly pile of billet-doux, in elegant envelops, and 
two pair of " hoofs," belonging respectively to two members of the fraternity, who 
leaned back in easy-chairs, puffing the fragrant weed, while the others were lounging 
ootlieeola. 
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Those mysterious little documents were not communications — tboy wen directed to 
the Editors individually, bearing the superBcri|itions of " Ephraim Smooth," ** Tbes- 
phrastus Augustus Stubbs/* " Jonathan Doolittle/' " Habbakuk Quick," &4S. We 
were not a liitle anxious to know what they contained, but preferred, for a time, to 
sacrifice curiosity, in order to gratify speculation. 

The meeting was organized by drinking the health of the Chairman, and then of 
each member in succession. 

*' Well, it*s not every day that we meet with such incontestiUe evidences of oar 
beauty, as yonder array of love messengers, (for so I may call them,) which oar nil* 
ted attraction has concentrated into a focus, must certainly demonstrate," said StuUi, 
looking round with a self-satisfied air, as though he was the principal magnet 

*< No sincerity in them," remarked Mr. Doolittle, who was then on a brief visit to Iks 
Club from Massachusetts, ** they are merely cunning appeals lo our gallantry, by the 
fair sex, to extort double the usual amount of flattery they receive. It was not of a 
they thought in penning them, but of themselves, and the harvest they would reap it 
return for what they sowed." 

" Besides, what are they but extracts from the love passages of various poets, seiib- 
bled by their authors in their weaker moments? — trash which we have all read in 
print, and which will not bear a second perusal, especially in unintelligiUo mana- 
icript," observed Ephraim, who is something of a Stoic. 

" No matter," persisted Stubbs, " so interesting and absorbing a subject is love ; tht 
▼ery life of poetry I may say ; and so many are the poets who have successfully de- 
lineated the most subtil emotions of the heart that formuke may be found among Ibem, 
expressing every feeling incident to the tender passion ; and more beautifully, perhaps, 
than one unskilled in the music of language could do it Why, then, should we eea- 
■ure them for making use of these formulc? In adopting the sentiments of others, 
whilh corresponded to their own, the fair sex breathed them into their own hearts, 
and stamped them with a newer and fresher passion. They became virtually a more 
valuable" — 

" Order ! Mr. Stubbs," interrupted tlie chairman, " you are engrossing all the oon- 
venation !" Mr. Stubbs acquiesced, but remarked, before sitting down, that he would 
' go* any oue oysters that more of those documents were directed to him than any one 
else. 

" Done !" exclaimed Quick, who thought within himself that there were more than 
one good-looking man in the crowd, on which fact he presumed a good deal depended. 

" Gentlemen," said Ephraim, " I think we had better * lemonade all,* before pro- 
ceeding farther in this matter ;** which was agreed to, and the glaases being filled, 
Stubbs proposed that the health of all the fair writers be drank at once, and then each 
separately, as their productions were read. 

After counting them out, and making a division of property, Stubbs was heard tt 
exclaim triumphantly, " I knew it ! Quick, you're in for the oysters, ha ! ha ! ha f*-^ 
mid so the latter individual was, for three fourths of the whole number belonged to the 
former. 

' ** Here, gentlemen,** continued Mr. Stubbs, is the most beautiful qiecimen of pen* 
mauship in the lot ; the charaeten within it must have been traced by the fairest hand 
—her health !" The glasses being again emptied, he proceeded to break the aeal, af- 
ter which event, his countenance assumed an aspect of indignation, and he came near 
going off at a tangent When he recovered himself he muttered, " a ib onoy by -— * 
jingo ! I wish I oonkl get withu a forty-foot pole of the thing who had the lm|wdMOi 
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bo flmd thst to me !" It wm a wood-cut earrieatnre, with tomo Udm prUited under- 
— th and pobitedly miderUiied. 

** AIm, for the Tanity of haman expectations !** obwired Dodittle, who haAnot jet 
•pened the aolitary one which he had received ; ** 1 have but one * bright |>articalar 
Mar,' and here ie a pledge of her fidelity." He broke the leali when to hii utter 
■maaement it ww a note from hie tailor, reqneitiDg the lettlement of thmt little bill ! 
DooliUle fainted. 

** Alaa, for the vanity of human expectations!" retorted Stubbs, who euppoeed he 
had diipnai' H of the only spurious one in his number, and forthwith opened another. 
Ha said nothing, but the same indignation was visible, as the paper went into the fire 
Initenfer. The perqiiration started from his face, and he took off his coat At a 
thiid, ha draw off his cravat and unbuttoned his shirt collar, that he -might breathe 
wmn fkaaly, and he contracted his brows still more. 

Meanwhile Ephraim had sat motionless gazing at the paper which he held in his 
hand, hia eyeballs almost starting from their sockets ; and he seemed as if he waa ab- 
Mvbad In some matter pregnant with great good or ill. Presently, a faint ejaculation 
if " I eava in!" made him " the observed of all observers." 

« What is the matter r exclaimed Quick. 

*' The paper! the paper!" gasped he, as he pointed to the note which had fallen on 
the floor. Dodittle picked it up, and upon examination we perceived it threatened a 
■ait for hreaek of promige of marriage. A matter which was rather too much for 
K^hraim's nerves to bear. After reproaching him in the most pathetic language, she 
fenftki oat thna abruptly upon him : 

** Maideni, in lilence, from mean Iotctb* aiti, 
Hare fkdad their cheeks and broken their hearti ; — 
Grief iha*n*t gnaw my cheek ' like a worm i* the bnd,' 
For that ii protruding the thing i* the mud. 

Know, then, courtship is no idle iport— 

ril bring you yet, dear sir, ' to taw ;* 
If you*n not sue me in Hymen's Court, 

ril sue fon in a court of l*w I** 

After Ephraim had revived his spirits with a glass of lemonade, he informed us that 
tho plaintiff in this case is a young lady with red hair and a pug nose, whom he used to 
•postmphixe as '* thou of the sunny hair !" though he had got tired of her lately. We 
eoDsoled the poor fellow as well as we could. 

Quick silently pocketed his billet-doux, and sat in a comer poring over one in an 
unknown tongue, (which he ailerwards discovered to be Spanish,) vainly endeavoring 
to make it out It might as well have been written in Sanscrit 

Stubfas had opened all of his and found but one that was genuine among them. We 
were not favored with a knowledge of its contents, save tiiat it said much about 
" Stubby dear," (how affectionate !) and was written by a maiden lady of doubtful age, 
lean, lank, and slightly dried up, with false teeth, a sharp nose, and a shrill voice ! 
After drinking two or three healths 

** To lore and to the ftTorite fair,** 

the fraternity felt quite fatigued, and an oblivion of their carea crept unoooKioosly 

Over them. Thus ended a night at the shrine of St Valentine. 

eee»««s«e 

When the Moond bell was ringing for prayen, next morning, we found (m etago 
pailanoe) the ftUowfaig diqMMtkm of cbaiaeleia : Ephraim lay with hb head nadar 
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the table and his heels on a chair, trying to snore a dead march. Doolhtle n 

up in one corner, prepared to " sleep over ;" and Stubbs was lying snpiaely oa 

fast astocp, with a half-smoked stump of a cigar in his mouth. We, the Ediler 9a fkl ■ 

present occasion, stood in the middle of the room looking at them ! 



Tub late Professor Townsend. — The funeral discourse delivered by tlw Rar. flL.^ 
W. S. Dutton at the burial of this diBtiuguished gentleman, has been recently 
ed. It contains a succinct account of his life, and an eulogium upon ha chftradi^^^ 
which was merited in the highest degree, as all who knew him can atlML FMc 
Townsend was born in 1803 ; he entered Yale College in 1818, and gradiuUad in 11 
with the second honor of his Class. He then commenced the study of Law, 
admitted to the Bar in 1825. In 1843, he became connected with the Yale CqpMii; 
Law School as an instructor, and in August, 1846, be was made ProfeeKMr of LawM^/ 
the corporation. He was distinguished for high classical attainments ; fbr 
knowledge in his profession, and for a spotless character as a man. He imnked^ 
among the patrons of learning. In 1843 he endowed Yale College with a tumi tf | 
$1000, the annual interest of which is to be equally divided among the aatiioa 
five best English compositions, written by members of the Senior ClasL On tlw lllk 
day of January, 1847, 

" He gnve hit honon to the worlil a^in, t 

Ilii blened part to UeaTen, and ilept in peaee.*' f 



Death has again been in our midst De Witt Clinton Langxmn, of Mohile» 
a member of the Yale Law School, expired on the 24th ult., in the 31 at year of 
age. His excellent qualities and fine abilities had inspired in his friends high 
his future career. 
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We were prevented by excess of matter from noticing in the last nnmber alillli 
pamphlet compiled by the Librarian of the Brothers in Unity, entitled ** Sabjeela te 
Dcbale, with References to Authorities." The verj* title is enough to ensure it a iiaai^ 
reception in this little world of ours ; and the slightest examination of it must coi 
every one of its great utility. They who have spent hours in guessing wbal 
contained the desired information, without finding the right ones, and have been templ- 
ed to believe that College Libraries had nothing but their number of volumeeto neoo^ i 
mend them, will know how to appreciate tlie labora of the industrious compiler of lUl j 
pamphlet We congratulate him on the prospect of immediate relief from the mai^ j 
and annoying inquiries for "something on the* Hartford Convention,* * Capital Ptoniih- 
ment,' * the TariflT,* * Thomas Jefferson,' *' &.c &c. We congratulate the Society la^ 
on the possession of a chart which not only reveals to them the resources of their LRva^ 
ry, but enables each member to make a profitable use of them. The avidity witfl 
which copies have been bought up, shows the interest taken in the matter, and w 
would advise those who have not yet furnished themselves with a copy, to 
before the edition is exhausted. 



A catalogue of the " Troy Female Seminary," for the current year, has falloa atf^ i 
our hands, for which we are indebted to somebody. This institution is in a very fUnB '\ 
ishiug condition, and about as popular as " Old Yale," if we might form an oinii^ «, 
from the number of young ladies there at present — 380. What a congregatioB flf 11 
beauty must be there ! The very idea of it recalls to onr mind the Ooilefca iMTa i 
" No ttodent shall contract matrimony," Am:. ■ i j 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF GEOMETRY. 

It woold seem strange that a periodical, supported by those en- 
fpiged in the pursuit of the higher branches of knowledge, should be 
MliTely without contributions upon scientific subjects. Its contribu- 
ton cannot, indeed, attempt the style of Euclid or La Place, but there 
■n flcientific themes to which they can aspire. Those long versed 
a die nicest subtilties of the mathematics, find it extremely difficult 
eleuly to unfold the principles of their science to those entirely desti- 
iBtc of their own nice ideas of quantity aiuI ready perception of its re- 
btions. And it has been remarked, that modem mathematicians, in 
wrticiilaT, exhibit a carelessness in laying down the steps by which 
my have arrived at their confiusions, strangely discordant with the 
•trictness of the Alexandrian schm)!. It is the humble part of the 
fltndent to notice the difKculties which he may, in consequence, have 
0Booantered. 

i These considerations have induced us to state the process by which 

tre have endeavored to explain to our own mind certain geometrical 

^ pincipleB that have engaged our attention. 

V Geomeciy, as its name imports, treats of the dimensions of matter. 

p Fonndiag its reasonings on the perception of the senses, it proceeds, 
firom a few simple and manifest truths, to the most profound conclu- 
■ionv. It is accordingly a very natural error to consider the quantities 
of irhich it treats as necessarily material. Philosophy teaches us that 

; . matter is impenetrable, and that force can bring matter into space not 
oocopied by other matter. Bodies are said to meet each other in any 
put, when there is no space between them in that part. Therefore all 
matter has extension in ever}' direction ; for if any body of matter had 
not extension in any particular direction, two other bodies of matter, 
on opposite sides of it, could meet in that direction, and there could be 
BO matter between them. Accordingly points, and also lines and sur- 
faces, which are not considered as having extension in the direction 
perpendicular to them, have only an ideal existence. The same rea- 
■oaing may be varied so as to show that they arc not impenetrable— 
indispensable idea in conceiving of the coincidence of their seg- 
voL. zn. 25 
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ments. This, Simpson seems not to have kept in view, in the demon- 
stration quoted in the second note to Play fair's Euclid. 

Not only are points, lines, and surfaces ideal, but they are primitive 
ideas. Our conceptions of squares, isosceles triangles, &c., are de- 
rived and limited from other and simpler ideas ; they can be explained 
to any one who has those primitive ideas, and such an explanation is 
called a definition. But these primitive ideas cannot be thus referred 
to others. You might as well talk to the blind man of color, as en- 
deavor to inculcate these ideas by any other method than illustration. 
Accordingly no definition can be given of them but such as reducing 
each to its abstract element. Thus a point is well defined as indica- 
ting position. But, while it admirably illustrates our introductory re- 
marks, nothing can be more objectionable, as a fundamental definition, 
than that of Playfair's : " If two lines are such that they cannot coin- 
cide in any two points, without coinciding altogether, each of them is 
called a straight line." Now this is true enough ; and so is it true 
that " the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal to one 
another ;" but the latter he thinks worthy of a labored demonstration. 
Many a poor wight would have thanked him if, on account of their truth 
and their r.l<)amess to his mind, he had thrown every proposition in his 
book into the form of a definition. The definition under consideration 
requires at least a mortal demonstration, that some similar cur\'es as 
broken linos (e. g. the circumference of two equal circles) may not an- 
swer its conditions. Not only so, but the preconceived idea of a 
straight line, tlie very thing to be defined, is necessary to its demon- 
stration. Again, Playfair's objection to Euclid's definition, that " a 
straight line is one which lies evenly between its extreme points," is, 
that the word " evenly" is as much in need of a definition as the thing 
it would define. It seems to us that there are quit« a number of words 
in the substituted definition which have not b«on defined, and with 
regard to which Playfair trusts to the preconceiveiS ideas of men. Foi 
instance, it would seem that the word " coincide" it full as vague, to 
those not familiar with mathematical ideas, as the term " straight." 
Thus wo see the wisdom of the Greek philosopher, in resolving this 
idea into its abstract element. It would be more in accordance with 
our modes of thinking and speaking, to say that a straight lino is one 
which nowhere changes its direction. 

Again, it is necessary to keep it in mind that these are distinci 
ideas. They are so blended together that we are apt to forget how 
totally distinct they are. They all relate to extension ; they may aU 
be derived from tho same solid ; but our ideas of inertia, velocity, 
&c., are derived from the same. Solids are indeed bounded by sur< 
faces ; surfaces by lines ; and lines by their extreme points ; and sc 
is the momentum of a body determined by its mass and its velocity ; 
yet these ideas are none the less distinct, and, so to speak, incommen* 
surable. We may say that a ratio exists between two lines, and that the 
same ratio obtains between two surfaces ; but no ratio can be established 
between a line and a surface. Here Geometry, in its too zealous care 
for its distinctive ideal element, has allowed a seeming advantage tc 
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^nftnetic, which, representing a line by some number, and its square 

by mother, can institute a ratio between them. This advantage con- 

^t^ limply in the fact the a x 1 X 1 =a ; and a* x 1 =a* . That is, 

4'iiluDetic can consider lines, &c., not as being extension in any par- 

ticolar direction, but as having all the dimensions which it does not 

•Pfcify, uniform, and equal to a certain dimension, which it calls 

^uitty, and makes the measure of all other dimensions. Geometry 

^^d find it to her advantage to adopt this principle, in its comparison 

<V magnitudes, considering its lines and surfaces, not as ideal exten* 

•<to in certain directions, but actual solids -rectangular prisms — 

^ho9e dimensions not given are, throughout the same operation, uni- 

V^ in the directions of length, breadth, and thickness ; i. e. three 

^^i^eiisions at right angles to each other, to which all other dimen- 

sions can be reduced, in most tigurcs. This principle gives great har- 

J^Qj to the mathematical sciences, and shows that Arithmetic, Alge- 

"'^ and Geometry are, to the fullest extent, but different forms of ex- 

^^^•sing the same principles. On this principle alone can the product 

®*^ two lines be properly called a surface. By it Geometry shares 

^J-tJi Arithmetic and Algebra the advantages derived from the power 

^^ expressing the product of more than three factors. By this it could 

^^^"incmstrate many of the more intricate problems of Algebra, with 

^^Vich clearness and brevity, especially if solids could be created and 

^^^^signated as easily as surfaces. By its aid the quadrature of the 

^^^rabola, and some other curves, may be effected with great neatness 

^^^ simplicity ; and again, from the relations of these curves, the ra- 

^^ of the solids described by the revolution of the triangle, parabola, 

ircle, &c., to their circumscribed cylinder. 

The fundamental idea which remains to be noticed, is that of ratio, 

^^Jid it is the most intricate. Playfair praises highly Euclid's most 

Vexatious definition of proportion ; for the last quality a mathematician 

>rould think of, its indefiniteness. But let us see what follows from 

it E.g. 

(15.5.) 6 : 6 : : 2 : 2, 
(D.5. and A. 5.) 6 — 6 : 6 : : 2—2 : 2, 

(14.5) : 6=2.* 
Now there are several other methods of deriving seeming absurdities 

* Then is another meibod of deriving a seeming abmirdity from an ei^^nmkia 

aqnnmlent to nothing, on a little different principle, which it may not be unintereeting 

to noUco. £. g. 

3—3)10(2+5+5, &0. 3—2)10(50+5+5, Ac 

4—4 100—100 

10~ 10 

10—10 10—10 



10 10 

5+5, &jc. es5+5 Slc : : 2=^50. Thii is wrong, becaase the mm of 5+5, Slc, is in- 
finite, and not affected by the addition or subtraction of finite quantities. This objec- 
tion does not apply to the summafion of series, for in that case, though the seriei is 
infinite, its sum is finite aud determinable. 
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from expressions equivalent to nothing, founded on the same principle. 
This might induce us to expel it from a participation in mathematical 
investigations, as what can neither he measured, multiplied or divided. 
But if it he more carefully and mathematically considered, it will 
not be found incorrigible. Thus, it is universally true, that if a — 6=r, 
3a— 3*=3r, therefore if 1—1 =0, 3—3=3 x 0. By adhering to this 
principle, all such al>surdities as we have noticed are avoided, except 
that derived from Euclid's definition. We find these nothings pos- 
sessed of a peculiar property, namely, that, considered as terms, (i. e., 
in their relatiuos to other terms, or to each other by addition or sulh 
traction,) 2x0=6x0, and 3- -2-1-0=3+2+0=3. But when re- 
solved into their elements, (i. e., united with other terms or each 
other by division,) |~f = f and -<{•>- is contained in ^^^ just three times. 
Now so far is noihmg from being excluded from the limits of mathe- 
matical inquiry for this peculiar property, that it is much, though very 
vaguely, used in the higher branches of Algebra. Here then we have 
a case to which Euclid's definition (which Playfair has retained in 
opposition to most modem Geometers) does not apply, and it is there- 
fore defective. 

But, waiving this objection, in accordance with our main design, 
wo must earnestly protest against the bewildering and complex meth- 
ods which have been adopted to explain the equality of two quotients. 
It seems intelligible to say that " Geometricad ratio is tliat relation 
between quantities which is expressed by the quotient of one dividend 
by the other ;" (Day's Algebra, Art. 341,) " and that proportion is an 
equality of ratios," (Art. 364.) It does not even seem hard to con* 
ceive of this ratio as being composed, in a part, of a fraction, and it is 
as simple and as natural to say that 6 : 15 : : 8 : 20, because each 
antecedent is contained in its consequent two and a half times, as 
" Because multiplying the first and second by 5 and 2 respectively, so 
as to make 6 x 5= 15 x 2 we have 8 x 5=20 x 2." We can moreorer 
conceive of such a ratio existing, even where it cannot be accurately 
determined, (e. g. 1 : V2.) By calling this ratio X, Algebra does, 
and Geometiy may simply and directly demonstrate all the principles 
of proportion, even with regard to incommensurable quantities, what* 
ever Playfair may say in his pertinacious adherence to the perplexing 
and incorrect system of the fifth book. By adopting the principle 
of the unit. Geometry has an advantage over Arithmetic in repre- 
senting the ratio of two quantities. When they are incommensarable. 
Arithmetic can only laboriously approximate to it by its figures. But 
by a simple geometrical construction, (12,6,) a fourth proportional can 
be found to a, b, and 1, which will exactly represent the ratio a to 6. 

In conclusion, we would flatter ourselves that if we may not induce 
any one to take care of number one, all will at least concede that we 
have accomplished our purpose of saying something about nothing. 

I. 



i 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF AN IMAGINATIVE MAN ; 

OR, 
THE AUTO-BIOGRAPIiY OF ZEKE UVELY. 

Kind Reader ! if you have never yet felt the joyous thrill with 
which each new impulse or emotion — each new conception or new 
conceit, no matter how vague and dimly shadowed forth it may be, 
enters an imaginative mind ; if you have never felt the tender pulse 
of fancy touched, and pleased by thoughts that others would condemn 
as viin and frivolous ; if you have never felt your mind fluttering 
back toward childhood, and dwelling with fondness upon those youth- 
ful days of unfettered feeling and passion ; if, we say, all this has es- 
caped, or failed to impress you, leave then this page unturned, for you 
will meet with nothing in which you can sympathize. But if, on the 
other hand, such has been your experience ; if such thoughts have 
hflld their revels within your brain, and you recognize an old and 
familiar acquaintance in the word imagination, then tarry thou yet a 
little while, and shrive me as I confess. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 
" Blithely, then, to Fancy seeming. 



Tie wily web of fate wai weaving^ ; 

The warp wai gold of dazzling sheen , 

But dark the weft she wove between.** — Moore. 

When — ^how— or where, Fancy first took me under her especial 
guidance, I am utterly at a loss to say. It was, however, a common 
report, and one frequently thrown up to me by all the marvelous- 
loving crones of the village, whenever I displayed the particular 
bent of my genius — that I was born the same night that ** Auld Griz- 
ile," or " Hell-in-harness," as he was piously nicknamed, died. Now 
this " Auld Grizzle," be it known unto all, was the most notorious, 
veritable scapegrace within fifty miles of the flourishing town of 
Ganderville, and many even contended that he had a few drops of the 
Devil in him ; but what connection there could be between my appear- 
ance and his departure, I could never fully understand. I only men- 
tion the fact, not that I myself can see its bearing, but because many 
would consider my life as garbled if it were omitted. Neither do I 
pretend to say whether it was Fancy or Imagination that first beguiled 
me from the sober path of life, and afterwards rendered mo full of^n 
ridiculous ; for being no philosopher, in either theory or practice, I am 
perfectly content to woo my mistress without inquiring her name. 

The first vague remembrance which I myself have of the " divine 
influence," was ere I could well waddle, and whilst I was still in 
the " leading strings." My nurse, however, remarked it from the first 
momenty that I gave full vent to my stentorian limgs, and althou^ she 
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was not sufficiently educated to give it the proper name, yet, coining 
one of her own, she called it " ugliness." Now I do not believe thai 
I am naturally ugly, either in face or person, or that I am blessed 
with an ugly temper, and hence I must regard this as another instance 
of that want of penetration which is ever the share of the lower 
classes. The truth was that I had a decided fancy for crying, and 
that I could bawl by the hour, or by the day, just as fancy dictated. 
But no sooner did I get " well a-foot" — that is, able to outrun the de- 
crepit servant who was placed as my body-guard, than my genius man* 
ifested, in more ways than one, a decided improvement. Indeed, my 
'' freaks of fancy" became as numerous as were my actions, and by 
their originality soon brought me under the notice of the entire house- 
hold. My old bachelor uncle could never look at me without bursting 
into a hearty laugh, which was usually accompanied by a stale joke, 
or a story^ in its dotage, perpetrated at my expense. My father would 
chide and frown most solemnly ; while my mother — ^peace be with 
her soul ! — no matter what I did, would break out with her favorite 
apostrophe, " Merciful Heavens ! — the child." With others it was all 
uniformity of sentiment, and whether I displayed my talents as sim- 
ple or involved, as feeble or brilliant, still the slightest token of their 
existence invariably brought down upon me a very equivocal kind of a 
compliment. If I proved guilty of the slightest stretch of imagina- 
tion, as when indulging in a fib, none would credit my good intention, 
while all volunteered their abuse. Poor ignorant creatures ! How I 
look back upon them with pity ! Alas, they knew not the " fine 
phrensy" at work within me ! A lie would they call it ? Yes, a lie ; 
and yet heaven knows that I never entertained the remotest concep- 
tion of such an iniquity — that of lying in all its varieties I had a holy 
horror, and that nothing but the express command of scripture, " do 
unto others as you would have others do unto you," would ever have 
induced me to amuse them with pleasing inventions. In fact, all seem- 
ed to conspire togetlier in order to crush my maiden fancy. Did I 
incline to sleep — " it was merely an excuse to raise a rumpus in the 
nursery." Did I remain awake — ^** I was crazy." Did I stand stiU — 
'' I was plotting deviltry." Did I run about — all shook their heads 
significantly, and i^ept a sharp lookout. If by accident I got hold of 
the gardener's saw, and in a spirit of philanthropy endeavored to 
sharpen it upon the grindstone — ^my pious intentions were immedi- 
ately frustrated by an oath, that suggested at once the propriety of 
leaving. And if, perchance, I happened upon the nurse's pipe, and 
fancying in my virgin simplicity that it resembled a gun, attempted 
to load it, an explosion, which threatened to lay open her dental 
cavity, was sure to be followed by blows as well as hard names. To 
sum up the trials of my youth, my father, who had long watched me 
with a careful eye, finally concluded to adopt " Bob Sawyer's" plan, 
to wit, of trouncing me whenever he could catch me, beinff assured, 
as he affirmed, " that I was either just going into mischief, or just 
coming out of it." 
Thus did a cloud gradually overspread my younger days, renderiag 
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a temperament naturally open and joyous, at length suspicious, and to a 
certain degree melancholy. The wtirst motives were invariably attrib- 
uted to my actions, although I sincerely believe that an evil design 
never once entered my thoughts. It was all fancy, and nothing but 
fancy; but whether you choose Xo term it a fancy ft)r the sublime or the 
ridiculous, matters not. My heart was overilowing with the milk of 
human kindness — teeming with pure ben(rvolenco ; and although at 
times shown forth in a queer and somewhiit comical manner, yet 
the spirit, I am convinced, was the same with that which animated 
those heroes of old romance, ** (lil Bias" and " Don Quixotic." 

This, however, was only tlic spirit as seen in action, and such 
childish freaks would be sc:irco wortbv i)f notice, were it not f<»r the 
presage which they afforded of my after life. But my feelings also 
were of the same caste, and plainly evinced what the future would be. 
The ideal was there in all its vividness, and many a golden dream 
hare I woven merely to have tlie pleasure of seeing it dissipated. 
Many a delicious revel havt^ I held within mysi'lf, over whose orgies 
Fancy presided — blcndinir all things in mingled yet mellowing sad- 
ness and mirth. And many an airy and romantic vision have I 
shadowed forth, whilst wooing with love's passitm, *' sweet melan- 
choly," and gazing upon the jeweled realm — 

" At iniduight*H holy hour — whoii silence then 
Was brooding like n gentle spirit o'er 
The still and pu]t»cle8N world." 

Often have I wandered ofT from home, of a calm, clear, summer's 
^ve, when all were looking upon me with dislnist, and strolling on 
lo Momc grassy knoll, or woodland haunt, wliere the broad oaks were 
spreading their branchi'S above me, and the little birds were twitter- 
ing joyfully around, and there dreamed away liour after hour in soft 
tranquillity. Or again when the retuniing sprinij was calling forth the 
fresh flowers from their velvet couches, often have 1 launched mv boat 
Upon the stream that wound round my home, and as the zephjTs 
played fitfully by, and the trout sported themselves in the crisping 
wave, gave myself up to the silent current, and floated on — on — on — 
musing upon the future, and giving free scope to the frolics of fancy. 
But still it was ever the same. Night would draw near, and as I 
wandered homeward through the garden walks — no matter how pen- 
sive I might seem — no matter how thoughtful a cast might settlo on 
my youthful brow — yet was I sure at some turn or oth<T to hear the 
crusty voice of the old gardener exclaiming, " After some of your 
diviltnent now, young massa ! I knows you." 

It was however when I was about fourteen, if I remember rightly. 
that a crisis came for which I was wholly unprepared. In my many 
imaginings I had amongst other things fancied that I detected a very 
marked analogy between the wheels of a wagon and those of our old 
family clock. This clock was a precious relic of the olden times, and 
one which, as I have since learned, was supposed to have been brought 
over by our veritable ancestor of illustrious memory — " Ehrenfried 
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Tiek Von Tochienhanson Lively," from the " fader land." The ani 
ogyl said was marked — sure they both were round; — ^both certainly hi 
spokes ! — both worked upon pivots ! and as both revolved, what con 
be more striking ? I had moreover heard it casually remarked that tl 
clock ran excessively slow, and being desirous of taking them all I 
surprise, as was my usual custom when wishing to make a display 
my quick perception, I accordingly made in secret my preparation 
Another reason for this my retiring disposition may have been, th 
throughout my whole life, I was never yet once certain whether ai 
single act would beget me a compliment or a thrashing. The ne; 
morning I was up betimes and hastened to the spot where stood tl 
clock in its lonely meditation. I had mounted a chair — ^had opem 
the facing — had taken off what I fancied was the dashboard of tl 
venerable time-piece, and had just finished smearing a goodly quantl 
of tar upon the wheels, when looking round to see if I was observed- 
to my horror, I beheld my Sire standing directly behind me. Both < 
us were silent and motionless for near a minute, but the feelings I e: 
perienced during even that short space, fully convinced me that Purgi 
tory might be supportable after all — if a person only had the const 
tution to stand it. In fact, I was hastily running over in my mil 
the different kinds of deaths, trying to fix upon some one as the mo 
agreeable ; for his look plainly manifested that my humble efforts t 
pass away time were by no means properly appreciated. To my utti 
astonishment, however, instead of demolishing me upon the spot, li 
turned sharply round, and gritting his teeth with a noise like a mil 
stone, walked abruptly out of the room. That day I dared not appet 
before him. At night, a grand family councU was called, and I wi 
summoned to attend. 

The appearance of the room, as cold and trembling with fear I ei 
tered, will remain with me till the day of my death. There sat m 
grand-dame in the old arm-chair, rocking to and fro, and looking brim 
full of wrath. My father sat opposite, his teeth still beating a tattoc 
My mother placed between them was glancing with an unhappy ei 
pression, first to one, then to the other ; whilst may uncle, who hai 
been called in to assist at the deliberation, seemed uncertain whethc 
to laugh outright, or to put on a becoming frown. The children, hud 
died together in one comer, were whispering together in a low sott 
voice. The nurse was rocking in her arms the youngest, and hmn 
ming the old song — 

*' Oh thou ! whatever title luit thee, 
Anid Homie, Satan, Nick, or CJootie," &«., 

under the pretence of putting it to sleep, although it had been in tha 
delectable state for the last half hour. The cook and the old gardenst 
too, as a matter of course, took occasion to come in just at that mo 
ment, to see if they were wanted, or rather if they were not wanted 
In the mean while I had taken the chair which was pointed out to m 
upon my entrance ; when the ceremony began by my father askioi 
me very pointedly, " What I did it for ?" My answer was as glib mi 
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ready ss thought, for it was invariably the same upon all occasions — 
** Oh it was only a fancy I had." Now if there was any one 
word which could have been used at that time, more particularly unfor- 
tunate than another, that word was fancy. Indeed, ever since I could 
speak, it had been, throughout the household, a spell to raise the devil 
with. My father was in a storm of rage ; my mother, had she dared, 
would have entreated pity for me ; while my uncle — jolly old bachelor 
that he was — ^unable longer to contain himself, burst into a long, loud 
laugh. It was enough said — Fancy had settled the matter, and I was 
ordered off to bed. The next morning I was told to make ready at 
once to start for a boarding-school. 

If Fancy had hitherto been my bane in life, and had even in this 
instance involved me in trouble, yet it carried its own balm along with 
it. The idea of leaving friends and home, which to most at my age 
would have been insupportable, was to me any thing but disagreeable. 
Home had lost all its charms — ^the flowers of hope, that once clustered 
around it, had faded — the espionage over my actions had become intol- 
erable, and I now looked forward with real pleasure to the new sphere 
in which my precious, though wayward fancy might wander at will. 
Is it any wonder then that I received sundry maledictions from kith 
and kin, for not bursting into tears as the stage-coach rattled up to the 
door ; or that the stem countenance of my Sire did not relax as he saw 
my self-satisfied air, as I bid him a hasty '* good bye" and hurried off, 
amid the unanimous cheers and shouts of my rejoicing and heaven- 
thanking neighbors ? 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

** Yet oft before my infant eye would run 
Such fonnt u glisten in the Muse*! ray, 
With orient hues." — Grat. 

A cold and sleety rain was slowly pattering down, and a mournful 
wind was breathing its last sigh, as I alighted from the coach before 
tlie portal of a large but ill-proportioned mansion, which seemed to 
lord it proudly over two humble and unaspiring looking cottages which 
flanked it on either side. The new arrival created, as was evident, 
quite a stir within, and numberless were the little eyes seen peeping out 
from the windows, and straining through the chinks — ^happily lefl open 
for ventillation. There, too, were arms and legs and heads contend- 
ing )>ravely for the famous old-fashioned loop-holes, which were still 
preserved, and which by their continuance betrayed at once the anti- 
quity of the domicil, the prying disposition of the master, and his 
boly horror of all modem reform. Boldly I marched up to the door, 
meditating in my heart a very independent kind of a rap ; but as I saw 
the family coat of arms facetiously blazoned thereon, in the shape of a 
well-chalked, yet very equivocal looking bunch of hirch rods, my sum- 
mons degenerated into a most modest, unassuming tap. The call was 

VOL. zn. 26 
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quickly answered — the door opened — and lentered the Boarding — 
School. 

It was with great formality, and a right curious show of ceremony — 
that I was conducted to the " inner sanctum/' where sat the knight- 
of the switch couchant quartered on a body gules — surrounded by e 
most miscellaneous throng of '* youthful ideas.'' Then and there 
with all due solemnity and a right proper meekness, did I present 
my credentials. 

" Hem ! hem ! Mr. Lively, is it ? — Lively ! Lively ! good family- 
young man ! — good family ; yet I don't like the cast of your eye 
They always send me the worst colts to break ; but I do break them - 
sir. It is neck or nothing, and thanks to the Lord that he gave m^s 
such a sweet temper, or I might do more. But I see you are — here 
Smith," (he broke out fiercely,) " come out here, sir ! You were laugh — 
ing— out with your digitals, sir-rah ! Not a word from you — ^hold out — 
I say ;" and (whack,) (whack,) (whack,) three heavy blows sent pooi^ 
Smith weeping to l^s seat. '' That's the way I break them — ^ha ! ha - 
ha ! So take your seat upon the last bench. First come first served ^ 
you know, but fair play is a jewel, and I usually manage to flog 
round three times a day. So never fear but I'll do thee justice." 

Such was the tender greeting I met with from the crusty and 
tious old pedagogue, who was known for miles round as the most 
teemed and right worthy Mr. Birch'em, the successful instructor 
youth. Alas ! poor Fancy, he sadly marred all thy golden schemes. 

Nor did his kind assurances keep me long in expectation. That 
evening, as I passed out of the school-room, I gazed down upon my 
swollen and bruised hands— -each dark stripe upon which told of a freak 
of fancy, and its natural logarithm. In fact, I believe that Mr. Birch- 
'em conceived a liking for me at the outset, for my precious fancy 
afforded him so many fair opportunities of venting his wrath, that he 
was never forced to rack his invention for a plausible excuse. On the 
other hand, I myself felt a conscious pride in thus becoming his favor- 
ite, even though, it were at the expense of my feelings — so that I 
quickly assumed the lofVy bearing of a " martyr to science." 

What my studies were at this time, and how I managed to prevent 
them from affecting my health, the curious will doubtless be anxioDs 
to know ; but studies, (I shame to say,) are the only things of which 
I have no distinct remembrance. Indeed, I believe that if there is 
any one place peculiarly adapted for giving one a mortal distaste for 
' study, and which seems to have been formed for the express inirpote 
of expatriating common sense, that place is a hoarding'sehoM, The 
inoffensive and harmless creature who presides over the village youth, 
and who with kindness and good nature incites the little prattlers to 
attention, is truly a blessing to every one-— a comfort as much to gos* 
siping widows, as to the hopeful promise of the neighborhood. But, 
on the other hand, the " boarding-school pedagogfie" — the real genuine 
pedagogue — ^like Oie " real genuine Yankee," is perfectly noi^ussed 
if deprived of his whittling material. He must daily *' whet the edge 
of his hungry appetite," or else he will become ravenous, tad woe 
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^*^«n to the stripling who acts as accoucher to his wrath. But be this 
^^^ it may, the fact was eminently established in my own case, and 
^■^ndy I never did — 1 might almost add, never will. Mr. Birch'em, 
* *^ a spirit of kind forbearance, was perfectly content to flog me daily 
r my ignorance, without inquiring how my time was spent ; while I, 
'Mk the other hand, received the flogging with exquisite grace, provided 
« farther inquiries were made. My days wore usually passed in 
wading, and that too of a kind the most desultory that can be 
:xnagined. In an old and uncouth chamber of the attic was a large 
3iough ill-assorted library, which had been at once the pride and prop- 
arty of the last three generations of Birch'ems. To this spot it was 
y delight to steal ofl*, and whiling away there hour after hour, to 
"^^umb over the torn and soiled pages of right famous old romances, 
«or strive to find out a contradiction in the marvelous tales of " Baron 
^Mlunchausen." At one moment I would kindle kiq^ly over the black 
Setter folios of " Froissart," at another chuckle with infinite glee at the 
'wit of " Hudibras." Saturday I would spend in reading the " Pilgrim's 
"Progress." Sunday I would meditate upon the pious histories of 
** Lilliput" or " Brobdigiiag." In short, I read as most young persons 
do read, simply for amusement, and the eflbct upon my mind was such 
as all must have, in some measure, experienced. I lived in a dreamy 
and visionary land, in which Imagination was the only finger-board. 
The future and the past were to mo as every thing — the present as 
nothing. In the one, I saw the bright form and the glittering, sil- 
very garb of an Ideal that I worshiped — in the other, I heard the 
onward tramp and the martial music of long lost " Heroisms." I 
mused and thought, and wliilst musing 

*' Bright from the hill tops of the Beaatiful 
Biuit the attained goal." 

In good sooth a strange being is man, and a still stranger one is 
woman ; but of all human kind, I verily believe that I myself have 
been the strangest specimen extant. All good devils have ever seemed 
to take a most notable pleasure in possessing me. At times the daemon 
of poetry would betwilter my fancy, and then stanza after stanza of the 
veriest doggerel would I coin forth, until roused from my reverie by 
a slash from Mr. Birch'em for having handed him a love song instead 
of the copy he had assigned me. Again, I would feel the fiend of 
music at work within, and would commence tuning up my pipes, and 
singing a ballad in the midst of recitation. If ordered up to receive a 
flogging when dancing happened to be in my thoughts, I came shuf- 
fling forward to the tune of " green sleeves," and cut the " pigeon 
wing" just in front of the astonished pedagogue. The tnith was, I 
made a hobby-horse of every thing, and usually managed it with such 
famous skill that I was invariably on at the very moment I should 
have been off, and off when there was least danger of my being on. 

But these were amongst the least of my trials. My disposition of 
mind, which had previously been of a rather fanciful turn, and which 
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possessed no claim to what would be strictly called imagination, now 
assumed a graver cast, and I could feel a deep enthusiasm silently 
taking the place of that frolicsome glee which characterized my early 
youth. In addition to this, there was also engendered an extreme 
sensitiveness, which at times rendered my feelings painfully acute. 
Particularly was this the case in reference to the ludicrous, and 
although I could detect instantly the ridiculous in others, and join heart- 
ily in the loud laugh and merry sarcasm, I yet writhed inwardly when- 
ever the shaft was pointed at myself. But as it was, I soon began, lit- 
erally, to teem with imagination, and both my thoughts and actions 
(which I honestly confess had never been like those of any other 
mortal) became of a still more strained and excited kind. This, of 
course, rendered me the laughing-stock of my companions, and their 
gibes and jeers, while they destroyed the little spark of sympathy 
Mr. Birch'em ha4 failed to extinguish, entailed at the same time a 
deeper and darker shade of melancholy. 

Thus was it that all things conspired to strengthen the sway which 
an indulged imagination had acquired. I was the victim of a mis- 
placed confidence, and knew not whither to turn. Even memory at 
length deserted me. Promiscuous reading had overburdened it, and 
Fancy shaped facts and truths to suit itself ; so that finally it became 
utterly impossible for me to afi[irm with any degree of certainty 
whether a recollection was real or visionary. I doubted — I grew 
sceptical — I became a dreamer of dreams, and at last, in pure self- 
defence, swore an irrevocable allegiance to Fiction, in both word and 
deed. 

Ovid's Metamorphoses had made upon me an early and lasting im- 
pression, and in this state of mind it was oflen my custom to imagine 
myself transformed, and thence spurring my jaded Pegasus to scheme 
forth actions and plot thoughts suited to the adopted characters. Woe 
betide the day I ever ventured upon so dangerous an experiment, for 
the habit, at first pleasing and attractive, was at last, as slU bad habits 
are, necessary to a moment's tranquillity ; so that I soon became the 
fac simile of Dryden's pasquinade upon the royal duke — 

" A man m vmriooB that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankincTs epitome ; 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wxong, 
Was every thing by starts, and nothing long." 

It was whilst indulging in one of these day-dreams of a quaintly 
curious texture, and after I had vainly scratched my head and puzzled 
my wit for a full hour, in attempting to fathom the mysteries of " Tare 
and Tret," that I began to ruminate upon the mutability of human na- 
ture. By degrees I found myself relapsing into my old habit of trans- 
formation, and soon began to con over the heroic exploits I would 
perform, should I chance to be suddenly converted into a chicken cock. 
This train of thought had taken full possession of my mind. I gazed 
down with conscious pride upon what seemed my glossy plumagi 
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Straightened up my blood-red comb— mused upon the enjoyment of 
roaming oyer toe green sward at will — ^put on a very wise and know- 
ing look whenever fancy espied a grain of corn — felt the proper degree 
of contempt for the common barn-door fowls, and determined to strive 
lustily for that high post of honor — the cock of the walk. At this mo- 
ment, and just as I had concentered in myself all the loves and enmi- 
ties, the pleasures and the prejudices of a feathered king, Mr. Birch'em, 
in a voice somewhat husky, and even more vehement than usual, call- 
ed alood — 

" Mr. Lively, bring up those equations, sir !" 

Not a word escaped me in reply, for at that instant I was closely 
watching what I fancied was a rival cock encroaching upon my own 
walk, but which was indeed none other than little " Willie Twinkle,*' 
who was looking upon me with eyes of wonder. 

Do you hear, sir ! — ^those equations, Mr. Lively ?" 
Cock — a — doodle — doo," crowed I, in the spirit of a true chanti- 
cleer, and still gazing steadily upon my fancied rival. 

" What, sir ! dur tevil — ^what you mean by that ?" cried he, thunder- 
strnck by what he conceived to be unparalleled — unheard of insolence. 

" Cue— coo— ku — 00 — 00," replied I. 

" Thousand furies ! — do you dare" — and with a horrible smile he 
began to brandish his birch rod in a most unmistakeable manner. 

" Cock — a— doodle — doo— oo," was my only answer. 

" You, sir-rah ! You scoundrel ! Come up here this instant, or 111 
flog you within an inch of your life !" and as he spoke he fairly trem- 
bled with rage from head to foot. 

" Cue— cue — cue— cue," chattered I, springing upon the seat, over- 
toming the table, upsetting the inkstand, and flapping in brave defi- 
ance my imaginary wings. 

Now there were some things Mr. Birch'em doubtless coidd stand, for 
he prided himself mightily upon his sweet disposition ; but this was 
not one of them. Unable longer to contain himself, he furiously made 
at me — rod in hand — evidently with malice aforethought and intent to 
kill. I saw him approaching, and knew that no time was to be lost. 
All the ckicken within me rose in arms. Thoughts of fricassees — of 
boiling water— of being cooped up for winter's eating — of being roast- 
ed on a turnspit, haunted me sadly. Death was preferable to captivity, 
and accordingly I shyed a slate full at his head, and flying through the 
open window near by, gave a last triumphant " Cock-a-doodle-doo." 

,G. 
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SABBATH. 

I. 
Like holy music from an angel clime» 

Down falling, clear as starlight, through the air» 
Comes the sweet stillness of the Sahbath time* 

With voice of melody and sacred prayer. 
Calm are the pulses of lis balmy breath. 

As the soft throbbing of a maiden's breast ; 
And solemnly and still, like sleep of death, 

Fall the calm slumbers of its blessed rest. 
Bright Earth, robed in the radiance of her mom, 

Breathes from her harps a symphony sublime. 
Like some rich harmony, in heaven«bom, 

Of bve and faith. Blest be the Sabbath time ! 

How sweetly glides into the heart its swell 

Of seraph music, breathing love and life, 
Awaking gladness in each bosom cell. 

And stilling every throb of passion -strife ! 
Like sanlight on a sea-tost mariner, 

Over whose shattered bark wild billows roll, 
The Sabbath shines — a Uesed minister 

Of blisi and hope^to each Life-wearied soul. 
Pure are its hallowed teachings — pure and bright 

The faith it bringeth of a holier clime. 
Where Dfe's upleaping waves are lost m light — 

The light of God. Blest be the Sabbath time ! 

u. 
Hearken ! music tones are falling 

Through the consecrated air ; 
Holy Sabbath bells are calling — 

Calling to the shrine of prayer. 

Sabbath bells ! how pure and holy 
Seem the voices of your song. 

Summoning the high and lowly 
Heavenward, as they float along ; 

Summoning the fair and fervent 
To the shrine 9f spirit-prayer. 

Breathes Almighty's saint-like servant 
Reverential worriiip there. 

There the flowing tones of singing 
Blessedness and peace impart ; 

And swdet words of Life are winging 
Swift tlielr flight fiom heart to heart 
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Fleetly glides the wavy meaiare 

Of thy ■pirit-stirriiig swell ; 
Full of Borrow, full of pleoaure 

Are thy echoes, gentle boll I 

Through theee wearied Life-hours ringing 

Bridal peal and burial knell, 
Ever mourning, ever nnfring ; 

BlesB thee, holy Sabbath bell ! 

in. 
There is a holier Sabbath of the soul — 
That throbbing emblem of our Father, God, 
Clad in this raiment of myRterial Life. 
Its passion-waves arc f>lun)beriug, and still 
As the bright bosom of a summer sea. 
The winds of Life may move upon its breast, 
And dally with its Hurface, yet the calm 
And placid depth within remains unstirred. 
The rays of Truth gleam on its dimpled waves, 
Like radiance of starlight dropping down 
From the uncounted burning hosts of heaven. 
From the unblemished altar of the heart 
Ariseth, like soft fragrance from sweet flowers, 
The incense-offering of earnest love ; 
And holy hymnings, gentle as a song 
Of angels wafted on the air of heaven, 
Are echoing in tho temple of the soul. 
And M>fUy dying 'mid tlie arches, dim 
And shaded, of its gorgeous, winding aisles. 
Hie Sabbath, like a blessed charm of life, 
Hath settled calmly on tho throbbing heart, 
And stilled the passion of its earthly toil. 
And consecrated every thought to God ! 

So may thy Sabbatlis on the earth be bright 

And beautiful Amid the pain of Life, 

And all the storms that brood around thee here, 

Be calm and tranquil as a summer eve. 

Tlie pang of sickened hope — the chilling fear — 

The unrequited toil — the scorn of men. 

And all the woes that make the heart grow cold 

And faint — all these, my brother, may be thine ! 

Yet falter not ; but struggle bravely on. 

Keeping thine own heart beautiful and blest 

A brighter bliss awaits thee — brighter far 

Than diadem of earth. When heart shall faint. 

And spirit falter, and thine eye grow dimi 

Thon ahalt throw off this Life, and go to pass 

Eternal Sabtwth in the Spirit-Land ! 1. 1 
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THE POOR POETS OF SCOTLAND. 

But be was of the " ooble countrie," 
A nation famed for song. — MuwniL. 

We will introduce a few remarks upon the subject we have placed 
at the head of this article, with a brief notice of one whose name, al- 
though yet comparatively unknown to the world, deserves a high place 
on the roll of Poetic genius. We refer to William Thom, of Inveru- 
ry, of whom nine tenths of the readers of this Magazine have doubt- 
less never heard. The charming town in which he resides, with its 
gently-ascending braes, its wild solitary glens, and its bonnie streams, 
is situated in the eastern part of Scotland, fourteen miles northwest of 
Aberdeen ; — 

" Juat whaar creeping Ury greets 

Ita mountain couain Don." 

The former a noiseless little brook, the latter dashing along with " rude 
repulsive scowl," till it is hushed by the roar of Old Ocean. With the 
exception of a few detached " Recollections," prefixed to his poems, 
no record of his life or the circumstances of his youth has yet been 
given to the public ; but it would be no very difficult task to form a 
pretty correct estimate of his character and way of living from his po- 
etry, not that he possesses any unusual share of egotism, but because 
his heart is in all cases thrown into his verse, and what the one feels 
the other expresses. 

At the early age of ten, he was put into a factory, that he might aid in 
supporting a widowed mother, and after serving here an apprenticeship 
of four years, he entered another, where he remained seventeen years, 
and from the time he left this till the early part of 1841, he was forced 
to struggle, not for independence and comfort, but for mere existence 
for himself and family. 

Compelled at one time to wander through the coimtry with his wife 
and four children, he was reduced to the necessity of acting the beg- 
gar, and singing his own songs, like the bard of Greece, in order to 
gain the notice of the pampered great. Feelingly has he described 
the emotions of his soul, when on this tour of wretchedness, *' gloam- 
in" would arrive, shrouding in its shadowy folds the distant mountain- 
peaks, and casting a haze over surrounding objects, but bringing with 
it no kindly place of shelter for Jean, the partner of his life, and the 
" wee bairns" — when leaving them huddled together by the roadside, 
he would betake himself to the neighboring farm-houses to implore 
admittance for the night, too often to be coldly repulsed. 

At one time while lodging in a shed which was worse than a good 
bam, he was awakened at midnight by the shrieks of his wife to learn 
the fact that his youngest child, his little pet, was dead. Worn oat 
with fasting and the exposure necessary in their way of life, the little 
one had departed almost without a sigh or a moan. In describing his 
emotions on that occasion he makes the following beautiful remark : 
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**I spako not — ^what could be said — words ? Oh, no ! the worst is over 

wlien words can serve us." But why number one by one liis suiTerings 

«nd woes? He endured what is ever the inevitable lot of genius, 

when placed in circumstances like these. His agony when he heard 

tfce cries of his children for bread, which he had not to give — his de- 

iptir when all his efforts seemed unavailing, leading him to dark 

thoughts of self-destruction — his forced indifference when " packing 

up" for the House of Refuge, whose "unseen sadness" he preferred 

to the thousand and one heartless queries of the beadle" — all these and 

oCher circumstances of his career of equally melancholy interest we 

will not stop to detail, but will pass to the period when his better star 

11006, and fortune began to change her frowns for smiles. 

On the twentieth of January, 1841, there appeared in the Aberdeen 
Journal, a little poem which he had sent a few days before, entitled 
*The Blind Boy's Pranks," in other words the doings, or if you please, 
nisdoings of Cupid. To it was prefixed a commendatory notice by 
he editor, and in a short time it was copied into almost every paper in 
be kingdom, and universally admired. This, to use a common ex- 
wession, was the making of liim. His name began to be pronounced 
)eyond the limits of his own town, and his verses attracted the atten- 
ion and called forth the praise of individuals, distinguished not only 
or talent and genius, but for birth and influence. In a few weeks the 
loor weaver was " dashing through the streets of J^ondon in a hand- 
lome carriage — the companion of Chantrcy and Allan Cunningham," 
* honest Allan," as the minstrel called him, the artist, the poet, the man. 
?'or the short period of four months, the weave-shop was exchanged 
or the halls of nobility, and " all went merry as a marriage bell ;*' but 
le could not, amid all the attractions of happy England, fnrgei his native 
and, and we soon find him on his own heather and at his loom, where 
le has remained till the present time. 

The volume of poems he has given to the world, bears the simple 
npretending title, " Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand-IiOom Weav- 
»," and most of its contents were written within the last six years. 
iVe do not claim a place for hhn by the side of Burns ; and yet some 
»f his pieces might not suffer in comparis^m with many composed by 
he inspired ploughman. The greater part of them were called forth 
ty incidents which have a local interest and were applicable to partic- 
ular occasions — many are on general topics — ^but all breathe the true 
ipirit of a son of song. 

"The Blind Boy's Pranks," " The Lass 0' Kintore," and " Ye dinna 
L6II yon bower," show us that the " Blind Boy" has had much to do 
rith his heart, and that he is far from being insensible to the charms of 
I pretty face and beauteous form. ** Whisperings for the Unwashed," 
' The Maniac Mother's Dream," " The Overgate Orphan," and the 
' Mitherless Bairn," bespeak the overflowing sympathy of a soul easily 
onched by the woes and sorrows of the poor and the outcast — while 
rthers betray that melancholy turn of mind, which commonly belongs 
depressed and struggling genius. We are at heart sick of the " £le- 
[ant Extracts," the " Beauties" and " Gems" of writers both prose and 
▼01. zn. 27 
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poetical, with which the shelves of our bookstores and libraries are 
piled, particularly when the works of these writers are accessible to 
all ; were it not so, we might present a few specimens of Thorn's abili- 
ty ; indeed, since his book will probably never come into the hands of 
many of our readers, we are very strongly tempted to do this, but we 
cannot overcome our repugnance to such a course, and we therefore 
recommend all to the perusal of the volume itself, assuring them that 
they will find much pleasure therein, if they are lovers of good poetiy. 
But we have already dwelt far too long on this individual case, and 
now pass to our general subject. Poets have been in all ages prover- 
bially poverty-stricken ; not those only of the second or third rank, 
but the greatest and most distinguished who have lived. In proof of 
this assertion it is unnecessary to drag from their resting-places the 
skeleton forms of bards who perished in far antiquity, or to summon 
from their wanderings on the shores of the Styx their lean shades, 
which, for the want of a farthing to pay their passage across, hare till 
this day been compelled to roam about wretched and tormented. 

Examples are not wanting in modem times, both in this and in 
other lands, of half, yea, wholly, starved votaries of the ^* Hallowed 
Nine.'' Seventh-story garrets, and low cellars, in tlie dirty lanes of 
our cities, hovels and barns in the country, have been their abodes— 
three-legged tables, backless chairs, firoless grates, and shelves with- 
out books, their furniture— crownless or rimless hats, thread-bare, 
buttonless coats, and soleless shoes, their articles of dress. As for 
food, since they could not live on air, they ate what they could get, 
and were not over nice in the selection. Not always were they as 
well off even as this, being compelled occasionally " to lie in bed be- 
cause their coats had gone to pieces, or to wear paper cravats because 
their linen was in pawn." This is no overdrawn picture, got up for 
effect, as all will testify who are at all familiar with the history of the 
ragged sons of genius. 

Such has been i\x^ fate of many of those who have sprung up ia 
Scotland during the last two centuries, and who will live through their 
works in all coming tiiao. Among the throng of poets who have 
had their origin in the heaiher land, from James I. to him whose his- 
tory we have just sketched, few have had the good fortime to escape 
the common lot. Thompson was arrested for debt — Campbell and 
Scott were certainly not always fr«e from pecuniary embarrassments-— 
Pollok could not be called rich — and Bums tottered to his grave, the 
mere shadow of his former self, haunted continually by Ms fears of 
incarceration for a five pound debt, and tormented by gloomy forebo- 
dings in regard to the future prospects of his loved family. These 
names are familiar to the world, and all men do and ever will delight 
to honor their possessors. But many of those who sung as sweethr, 
and gave promise of accomplishing as much, sunk under the weight 
of their misfortunes — passed to their long homes amid the neglect of 
the world, and were denied, to some extent, even the posthumous fame 
for which some of them struggled, and which is justly their due. 
Michael Bruce, bom about the middle of the last century, in hum- 
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cimstances, is an illustration of what we have said. Galled to 
rith peniny and disease, he passed away at the early age of 
, and his name is hardly ever mentioned three miles from the 
mdet that claims the honor of giving him birth. Consumption 
Barked him for her own, and some of his best pieces were 
. while he was passing through the dark " valley of the shadow 
li." When we consider his youth — ^the dreams of hope that 
fbn have passed through his mind — and the sad end that await* 
little wonder to hear him sing in the following melancholy 



" Now ppringf returns, but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better yearb have known ; 
Dim in my breast life's dying taper bams, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 

" Oft niomingr dreams presage approaching^ fate. 
And rooming dreams, as poets tell, are true : 
Led by pale ghosts, I enter death's dark gate. 
And bid the realms of light and life adieaT' 

tear starts to our eye as we think of poor Fergusson. Truly 
was a tragedy ! We see him struggling manfully against the 
ig tide, buiTeling the surges of adversity, till his strength was 
ted, and then sinking despairingly, almost unpitied and unwept. 
sm to hear that woeful shriek that rung through the cheerless 
'the Limatic Asylum, when the bewildered maniac was carried 
y his friends, his mother being unable to att^rid him at home. 
he was commilted to the grave in the churchyard at Edinburgh, 
he lay forgotten, until Bums, actuated by a " fellow feeling," 
"makes us wondrous kind," — ^perchance, too, catching a 
9 of his own fate through the mists of coming years, erected to 
unory a humble tablet, on which was inscribed the following 
i: 

" Hore lies ROBERT FERGUSSON, Poet, 
Born Sept.5tb, 1751— Died IGthOct, 1774. 

No sculpturM marble here, nor pompous lay, 

< No storied urn, nor animated bust,' 
This simple stone directs pale Scotia's way. 

To pour her sorrows o'er her poet's dust" 

oahill, the " weaver chiel," who came into existence in 1774, 
limtarily hurried himself out of it in his thirty-sixth year, was 
erior in song- writing to Bums himself, who is generally con- 
the standard of perfection. This unfortunate bard, admired 
fleeted, courted by the groat yet led to struggle alone with his 
>rtune, depressed yet aspiring, sunk into a confirmed melaa- 
which terminated in the sad manner we have intimated. 
le, I am aware, are humble names. The eye of the reader 
e them for the first tiine, but this is the very r^^ason we have 
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mentioned them. The sweetest singer is not always the loudest « 
Had these been bom in the higher, or even middle walks of life, theL^" 
praises would have sounded on every tongue, and their works beei 
found in every house. Their merits would have been heralded ii 
newspapers, magazines, reviews, and encyclopedias, their sociel 
courted by the wealthy — ^patronage extended to them by the powerful — 
But, alas ! these and other luckless children of poverty and song.^ 
were poor — they were not bom with titles in their hands or money iiv. 
their pockets, and sad experience taught them that the ragged patte> 
that leads to Parnassus is neither paved with gold nor always re— ^ 
splendent with glory. 

Here we may be indulged in a remark on the often-discussed question^ 
" Which is more favorable to the advancement of literature, a Repub-^ 
lican or a Monarchical form of government ?'' It is our humble opinion^ 
that although in a monarchy every branch of literature may be carrieA- 
to a far higher degree of perfection than in a republic, yet in th» 
latter, literary men, the authors themselves, are much better off than, 
in the former. A royal poet-laureate, it is tme, may reap a golden 
harvest, but all cannot be poet-laureates. The system of patronage 
still employed to some extent toward literary merit in the kingdoms 
of £urope, though productive of some good results, is on the whole to 
be deprecated, for where it elevates one trae genius, it depresses in 
a corresponding degree at least two others. It is in very many cases 
misapplied, and too oAen assurance instead of solid worth bears off* 
the prize. 

Such poets as those we have mentioned, would have strode rapidly 
in this country to honor, and to say the least, independence. Had 
they been bom here, their countrymen would have been proud to place 
them beyond the reach of iV distress arising from the fear of starva- 
tion, and what is fully as important, would have had the ability. The 
proof of these assertions rests on the fact, that some who are infinitely 
inferior to them, are now enjoying at ease the gains arising from the 
sale of their doggerel rhymes. 

Another thing, which we regret to say has been in all ages a dis- 
tinguishing mark of genius, belonged to too many of the humble poets 
of Scotland, in an eminent degree ; namely, the want of a strictly 
moral character, or, since this is merely negative, the possession of 
what we must call an immoral character. By this we do not mean to 
imply that they were wicked in the worst sense of that term ; for 
while on the one hand we would carefully avoid that idolatrous regard 
for such men, which renders us blind to all their fatilts, we would on 
the other defend them to the extent of our ability, from the malicious 
attacks of those pseudo-critics, who, with an ill-concealed air of self- 
conceit, search out and hold up to the world as unpardonable sins, 
what in conunon individuals no one would dream of calling by a 
harsher name than frailties. Out upon such Harpies ! who, plumed 
with their own ideal piurity, would defile, if they were able, by their 
polluting touch, the delicacies set before us by the intellect and fancy 
of those who perchance wdk not always on the line they have' been 
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Nied to lay down. The true child of nature, possessed of acute 
labilities and impetuous passions, needs all the guards that can be 
raUied by the most favorable circumstances of life, to enable him 
combat snccessfuUy with the temptations that hourly asssail him. 
km deprired of these so necessary defenses, little wonder is it, 
I he is often overcome in the unequal strife, and forced as it were 
liiut his will to wrong action. The secret of the dissipation of 
16 poets with whom we have to do at present, is to be found in 
ir endeavors to drown by their excesses the memory of past griefs, 
I to rid themselves of the maddening thoughts of the gloomy future 
i continually filled their souls in tlicir sober reflecting moments, 
iforeover the natural joviality of their disposition, and that fond- 
■ for the society of kindred spirits which characterized them all, 
n led them to the beer-shop, and the snug little back room of the 
, there to engage in scenes of mirth and revelry. Deeply do we 
ret that they were thus led astray ! Sad it is to reflect that some 
(kem, (and here, alas ! we must include the bard,) by their irregu- 
tiea — ^we have not the heart to say crimes — shattered their bodies, 
•aed their noble intellects, quenched the heaven-lit flame that 
Ded in their breasts, and shortened their pathway to the tomb. But 
I we say, " let him who is without sin cast the first stone." 
rhe influence exerted by these poets upon the national mind cannot 
calculated. Bom and bred amid the wild mountains and glens — 
dliar with all the scenes of joy and grief that occur in humble ^fe, 
Y speak directly to the hearts of their countrymen. In their works 
meet no mysticism, no reasonings of cold speculative philosophy, 
unintelligible intricacies of metaphysics, but the warm gushings of 
iple feeling and glowing affection. As priests of nature they 
^t from her alone their adornment. No key of labored criticism 
squired to lay open their beauties to the unlettered mass ; but he 

nins may read and understand. They sent not their works out 
n the world, produced in the silence of a splendid library, whose 
Us were adorned with the paintings of the great masters, and whose 
lives were stocked with the lore and the wisdom of all past ages. 
, no ! Ramsay composed while making wigs, (not a particularly 
nntic employment,) Bums while following the plough, Tannahill 

1 Thorn while plying the shuttle, and Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
om Kit North can never cease eulogizing, while tending the 
rooly people" on the hill-side. Neither will they be read only by 

professional man in the retirement of his study, or the belle in her 
fwy parlor — the lassie, busied with her household cares, the laddie in 
stable, the reaper in the field, the weaver at his loom, in short, all 
children of toil, will beguile their several tasks with the melody 
songs, composed by those whose lot in life was the same as their 
n, and who are on that account the dearer to their hearts. Their 
ses have alike charmed the high and the low ; have been equally 
Icome in the castle halls of the lord, and the mountain shieling of 
I peasant. And, oh ! who but those who have felt them in &eir 
n experience, can imagine the feelings of Scotchmen, when in dieir 
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wide diapenion in other climes, (for their ubiquity is only equalled by 
that of the Yankees,) they read and sing the sweet strains of their 
country's bards ! How is their patriotism aroused, when beyond the 
hills and plains, and billowy waste that intervenes, they behold, in 
imagination, 

Seotia'i glens and nMuntainB blue, 

Where Gallia's lilies never grew, 
Where Roman eagles never flew. 
Nor Danish lions rallied !" 



** 



How drops the bitter tear when they think of their voluntary exile 
from their native land : 

** Firm seat of religion, of valor, of troth, 
Of genint unshackled and free !** 

We had intended to enter more fully into the reasons of the poverty 
of these poets — to inquire how far they themselves were at fault, and 
how far their country ; but we must bring our remarks thus abruptly 
to a close, for want of time and space. w. a. 
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THE KING AND THE CAPTIVE. 

** Oa tks nominf of tks day wheisoo Um tattle ofTbennopjlaa was fongkt, an aged ■soltaijw sad 
prieit of tta Ifalian Apollo, who had batn dfigged from the foot of the altar, wbeie be was oArinf 
•aerifieei for the taoeenful adventure of the Grecian leefue, filled with portentous Tisioas, demanded to 
be led before King Xerzei ; and hb request being granted^ (whether throrgfa compassion or awe, 1 know 
ml,) foietoM the inal oveiduow of Htm Persian arms. The King, ennged at the Grecian's ineetanei 
oidiredblmtobepattodaatb,Mid flereely turning to Mudoaiui, gave eommand to b^gin the batiia.'*— 
BniTOJi'i AMAToitT or BCslaiigholt. 

'* Tom back ! turn back ! tlioii tyrant. 

For rain !■ before ; 
Ton back ! turn back ! O monaidi. 

From thia our Maltan afaore : 
Back ! by thy crown and kingdom, 

Wbo df at on Fersia'e throne, 
Leot from thy far dktant reakn. 
When fortune'i flood doth OYenrheho, 

Ariae a dkmal nooan. 



** Thk Peiaian monarch, Xerxeo^ 

la gone forth ftom the Eait 
With hoat of gilded warriors, 

Bedecked as for a feaet ; 
And like a clond-clad tempeat 

Shan Xerxea meet the fbe. 
And like a smitten honndling, 

Shall Xerxea homeward go. 

" The God of Greek and Persian 

Shall drive thee back in shame, 
AjkI every bold barbarian loae 

His dearly-purchased fame ; 
Dark shall the star of Persia 

Gleam from the Eastern sky, 
When frown the Orient 

O'er Uoiti Regil 



" A moan of frenzied mothers,. 

Of maids for loyers slain. 
And gray-haired sires for their 

Who come not back again. 
And from Carmanian hill-topa» 

And firom the Persic shore, 
Will aonnd so sad and deep>a 

Aana'tt was heard bafei^ 
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"I wain thee, hmnifhty F^niio, 

I wtni thee of thy fate ; 
I teO thee thou ahalt loee this crown 

And all this royal state ; 
I tell thee, o*er the Hellespont, 

Where late then cam'st in pride, 
Backward, a fagitiye bereft 
Of friendf, with scarce thy honor left, 

Thy hmnble bark shall glide. 

** But, suice the fates so will it. 

On ! to thy min on ! 
Bat leave thou here thy brothers, 

And leave thy only son : 
And, if thoa rashly darest 

To battle with the foe. 
Let not thy son be with thee. 

Let not thy brothen go !" 

Thos spake an ancient angur, 

Whoee fiery eye and proud 
Ghmced like a cagod eagle's 

On all that servile crowd. 
like a caged eagle's glanced he 

One sharp, revengeful look. 
Then proudly listened to the words 

The angered monarch spoke. 

** Slave, dar'st thou thus to beard roe. 

Here on my royal throne. 
With all my vassals round me, 

And thou, thyself alone? 



What roean'st thou by these threatnmgsT 

Dare yonder puny band 
Oppose my countless millions 

Enrolled from every land 7 

" Hence with him to the torture, 

Hence with him to the death. 
And let my minions scourge him, 

Panting at every breath ; 
And sound the warlike clarion, 

And bid the Medea advance. 
And let the pennons flutter 

On every Cissian lance.'* 

Ah ! well I wot did Xerxes 

Rue that eventful day, 
And woll I wot did Xerxes wish 

His mandate to unsay. 
For his brothers they are fallen. 

His head ban lost its crown, 
His mighty power is broken. 

The Persian star goue down. 

And Xerxee, all deserted, 

A lone, yet royal freight, 
A'fisher's boat has ferried 

Across the narrow strait 
For like a clond-clad tempest 

Did Xerxes meet the foe, 
But like a smitten honndling 

Did Xerxes homeward go. 
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On the morning of the eighteenth, we prepared for the ascent of Mt. 
Washington. Fortunately the air was very clear, and not a single 
cknid raised its misty form above the horizon. The sun rose with 
more than wonted brilliancy from behind the lofty hills in the east, 
sending a long flood of golden light across the undulating surface of 
the country, and gilding with his glittering hues the gray peaks in 
erery direction. The birds were pouring forth their early matins, and 
all nature was beaming with life and activity. 

Amid a scene of such beauty, our party, to the number of twelve, 
mounted the shaggy horses furnished by our host, which, from their 
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boild and practice, were peculiarly adapted for scrambling up the steep 
sides of the mountain. The name of our guide was Colonel Ethss 
Allen, not Ethan Allen of Revolutionary fame, though no less a believer 
in '* Jehovah and the Continental Congress." He was a shrewd old 
man, possessing a perfect acquaintance with every part of the country, 
and with his mind well stored with stories and anecdotes. Being the I ' 
lightest of the company, I was appointed conmiissary-general, and ^ " 
invested with the badge of my office, consisting of an old pair of sad- 
dle-bags, which, to use a familiar expression, were none the better for 
wear. Either from want of confidence in my honesty, or alarmed bv 
my threats, the rest of the party pretended to take good care that I 
shoidd not fall in the rear, lest they might lose the provisions which 
were stored in the aforesaid saddle-bags. 

The path, which is nine miles in extent, passes over the summits of 
three mountains before it reaches Mt. Washington, and is always 
difficult of ascent, but was particularly so at this time, owing to recent 
rains, which had in many places rendered it almost impassable. After 
leaving the hotel, it winds up the side of the first mountain for a dis- 
tance of three miles, shaded by overhanging trees, principally pine and 
spruce, which completely excluded the rays of the sun. As we wound 
along among the trees in single file, while nought disturbed the silence, 
save the tramp of our horses and our own voices, interspersed occa- 
sionally with a merry laugh or song, we presented a very singular ap- 
pearance. Higher up the trees disappear, and their place is supplied 
by stunted shrubs, chiefly spruce and fir of a few inches in height, 
which have not probably been growing ever since the deluge, as Dr. 
Cutler asserts, but growing for ^ few years dry up and are then suc- 
ceeded by others ; indeed, we saw this very process going on, the 
tallest in every stage of decay, others of less height and size, green 
and vigorous ; others still, just making their appearance above the sur- 
face of the ground. These bushes and shrubs in their turn give place 
at a still higher elevation to running vines and a species of coane 
frass. Wild flowers of various kinds were scattered about at differ- 
ent heights, specimens of which we gathered as we passed along. 

The latter part of the road cannot be much inferior to some of the 
mountain passes of the Andes. At one time it passes almost perpen- 
dicularly up the face of the mountain, at another winds along its side, 
within a few feet of a precipice several thousand feet above the val- 
ley beneath, down which, a few false steps of the faithful animal you 
ride would inevitably plunge you. I reined up my horse at the bnnk 
of one of these precipices, and gazed for a while on the scene apread 
below me Nothing was distinctly discernible in the valley beneath, 
the roads and streams appearing like mere lines, and I soon began to 
exclaim, in the words of the poet, — 

« How fearful 

And dizzy 'tis to cait one*! eyes so low ! 

m look no more. 
Lest my hnin turn and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlonf ." 
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Turning from the precipice, I hurried on after my companions, who 
W nearly reached the base of tlie summit of Mt. Washington. At 
diis point every vestige of vegetation disappears, unless wo except a 
little dry moss and a few spires of coarse grass, which seem to grow 
Aom the solid rock, and are to be seen in a few places on the very 
mnmit. The absence of vegetation 1 suppose to be owing princi- 
pally to the absence of soil in which to take root, for from the base of 
the summit to its top is one mass of gray and brown rocks piled in 
the form of a cone, with here and there a calcareous rock seemingly 
trespassing upon this granite column. Up this mass of rocks our 
horses clambered with difficulty but securely, and landed us safely on 
the extreme smnmit of the mountain. 

And there at once burst upon the view a scene of surpassing grand- 
)ur. To give an adequate description of it would bo impossible. 
Tne must behold the grand panorama here displayed, to be sensible of 
he awe it inspires. The eye cannot embrace nor the mind grasp the 
rast and multiplied features of the landsctipe. In nearly every direc- 
ion tower in solemn grandeur the Ali>s of Now England, some of them 
»Yered with perpetual verdure, while the summits of others are com- 
xwed of rugged and moss-covered rocks of every abrupt form, down 
irhose sides Uie temporary turrents have \ei\ perpetual marks of their 
nogress, in naked and irregular channels, extending from summit to 
Mse. Mountain rose above mountain in almost endless succession, 
Mch seemingly resting upon its successor and towering up toward the 
leep blue sky. It was one complete ocean of mountains of different 
heights and shapes. Directly beneath us lay the peaks of Adams, 
fefferson, Madison, and Monroe. In the southeast were seen, like a 
mere line, the waters of the Atlantic, while in the northwest rose 
ibove the intervening clilTs the Green Mountains of Vermont ; in the 
north, the mountains of Canada, and in the southwest the blue hills of 
the Bay State. In the southeast lay several small bodies of water, 
imong which was pointed out to us Loveirs pond, distinguished for 
the bloody strife near its banks. In the southwest was seen through 
the mountains a part of Winnipisiogee, w^ith its largest island distinctly 
risible, and seeming to float upon its bosom. A belt of white fleecy 
clouds now completely encircled the horizon, mantling the peaks tliat 
irere almost lost in the distance, and forming a connecting link between 
them and the sky. Over all, the meridian sun poured his golden rays, 
illuminating the otherwise dusky forests, and producing a thousand 
raried hues on the rugged and barren crags. 

There lacked much of the Alpine scenery, it is true. No lofty 
peaks, hoary with the frosts and snows of centiu'ies, towered far above 
the clouds, and lost themselves in the sky. No glacier with its va- 
ried colors dazzled the eye, nor rolling avalanche hurried on in its 
devastating career. Yet there was a grandeur in the deep blue hills, 
ever and anon relieved by some gray and rugged summit, which could 
aot but strike the beholder with awe. 

Question after question suggested themselves to the mind. Whence 
sprang these everlasting rocks I Were they created at the flat of an 
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Almighty Being, or were they merely the sport of chance ? Do thejr 
stand where first they received their existence, or has some migh^ 
convulsion of Nature, some tremendous burst of volcanic action eleva- 
ted them, as well as the rest of the country, above the surface of tho 
great deep ? Did the Creator speak and they sprang into being, or 
were they produced by the gradual condensation of a substance more 
evanescent than the morning mist, more transient than the morning 
breeze ? The geologist and the philosopher in their respective stu- 
dies may speculate upon the creation of matter, and construct their 
opposing theories; and the iniidel, in the pride of a false and mistaken 
reason, may disclaim the necessity of a Creator. But the reverent 
obser\-er of Nature is satisfied with the simple, but expressive words 
of Scripture, and sees in every object the hand of an overruling power. 

After scanning every feature of the scene spread around and below 
us, and leaving the customary tribute to the " spirit of tlie moumtain," 
as security against mishap while within its premises, we commenced 
the descent, and without meeting anything worthy of record, reached 
our hotel at an early hour in the afternoon. 

Partaking of a bountiful meal, which our host had prepared against 
our return, and to which we did ample justice, we bade adieu to the 
party whose company had added much to the pleasure we derived 
from the ascent of the mountain, and started on our way to the Fran* 
conia Pass. We soon reached the Ammonoosuc, which is here three 
or four rods in width, its waters pure and sparkling, with a rapid and 
sprightly current coursing over a stony bed. From the bridge there is 
a fine view of^ Mt. Washington and its neighboring competitors, tow- 
ering above the valley and the intervening hills, and at that moment 
mantled with light fairy-like clouds. 

Arriving at a point where the road diverged in two directions, we 
unwittingly took the one which led us away from our place of destin- 
ation, though wo had eventually no reason to regret our mistake. For 
the sunset, as seen by us on this evening, was of a most gorgeous char- 
acter, and elicited from my companion, who had spent many a month 
beneath the Italian sky, frequent expressions of surprise and admira- 
tion. Language would fail in depicting this glorious exhibition pro- 
duced by the agency of the laws of Nature. All the colors of the 
spectrum, with their innumerable shades and combinations, lay before 
us in dazzling splendor. Clouds of every size and density, tossed 
into a thousand wild and fantastic shapes, were floating in and about 
the western sky. And as the golden orb sank behind tliem, they were 
immediately lighted up and tinged with every possible hue. Casdes 
and palaces of gold and silver, with turrets and minarets of wonder* 
ful workmanship and thick-set with precious gems and pearls, seemed 
to spring into being in a moment, and then as quickly vanish away. 
Mountains and hills seemingly shot up in a blaze, apparently decked 
with verdure and vegetation. The fancied descriptions of Oriental 
writers were here more than fully realized. Imagination cannot [HCtmv 
nor memory record the constantly changing wonders of the scene, or 
the infinite variety and richness of the colors, scattered as they were 
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ia Mck wonderful profusion. Enraptured with the gorgeous beauty 
ipnid before us, I almost fancied that I saw beings of an order supe- 
rior to that of man, with countenances radiant with joy and happiness, 
did in garments of dazzling brilliancy, and flitting from place to place, 
^Baidian spirits of mortals. 

It might seem that the eye would become tired, if not satiated^ with 
tke surpassing splendor of the scene. But the gradual declension of 
tke sun constantly changed its character and cfToct, presenting at every 
moment some now combination of objects and colors, until it reached 
die horizon, when, as if to tlirow a dazzling veil over its departure, its 
golden ra3rs created a scene of increased beauty and brilliancy. The 
douds before and immediately above the departing luminary seemed 
to form one single blaze of light, extending upwards from the sun as a 
focus in every direction. Color succeeded color, with every possible 
variety of shade, in irregular succession, from the most brilliant red to 
the delicate tint of the violet, till all were lost in the deep-blue of the sky 
near the zenith. Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet, 
with their ten thousand varied shades and hues, were displayed in 
one gorgeous picture, defying the skill of the most favored son of Art 
to copy or imitate, worthy even of the pencil of an archangel. It 
might give one some faint, glimmering idea of the glory which radi- 
ates from the throne of the Almighty. 

The hills and plains below were bathed in the light from these efful- 
flaot rays, whicn gave their green covering a still deeper tint, that 
formed a striking contrast with the dazzling colors in the sky. As 
the sun sank below the horizon, the brilliancy of tlie scene gradually 
diminished, but the colors were still vivid as we entered a magnificent 
forest of pines. At first the sudden change from a scene of unusual 
sfdendor to one comparatively dark and gloomy, where the light was in 
a great measure excluded by the height and density of the trees, formed 
a contrast quite unfavorable to the latter. It was a rapid transition 
Ctom light to dark, from a scene whore all was full of life and motion 
and activity, to one where silence and gloom held an uninterrupted 
away. 

Biit as the glowing images lately impressed on the retina of the eye 
were gradually effaced, I was enabled to form something like a true 
estimate of the grand temple of Nature we had entered. The huge 
pines, which towered above us to the height of eighty or a hundred 
feet, were apparently the original as well as the present occupants 
of the soil. Their trunks were almost straight, and for the height 
of f<Hty or fifly feet from their base, of nearly uniform size, unob- 
struGted by branches and covered with a coarse, scaly bark, of a red* 
dish color ; the leaves were in pairs and collected in bunches at the 
extremity of the branches. How many years these giants of tho 
forests had existed, no external indications enabled us to learn ; yet it 
was evident that they had outlived many generations of the destroyer 
of their species, and they bid fair to outlive many more, if subjected 
to no other violence than that of tho elements. An agreeable ira- 
grasce, the produce of the resinous qualities of the trees, was dif- 
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fused through the air. A few rays from the western sky, which was 
still luminous with the light of the departed sun, straggled through the 
trees before us, partially lighting our path, and then seeming to lose 
themselves among the trees behind us. We soon emerged into the open 

country, and after a few miles travel reached the village of W . 

As the evening twilight had already thrown her dim mantle over the 
earth, the outline of the lofty mountains were scarcely discernible and 
seemed to consist only of a darker shade of the sky that spread above 
them. 

At the village of Bethlehem, where we stopped for awhile the follow- 
ing morning, on our way to Franconia, the White Mountains and the 
lofly summits in the southwest are seen to advantage. Their form, 
height, position, and relation to one another and the surrounding 
country, present a rare combination of beauty and grandeur. Reach« 
ing Franconia at an early hour, wo availed ourselves of the oppoita- 
nity to visit the iron mines situated about three miles from the hotel. 
The road ran along on the side of a range of hills and commanded i 
fine view of the neighboring country, dotted with dwellings and teem- 
ing with the products of agriculture. The mines consist of several 
excavations of different directions and extent. Some are merely dee| 
trenches of a pretty uniform depth, the vein of the ore running \er) 
near and parallel to the surface. Others extend nearly perpendicular, 
to a depth of sixty or eighty feet, where the ore failed or the watei 
prevented further progress. Others still are tunneled into the rock 
generally about six feet in height, though varying with the depth of thi 
vein. The ore is found in the crystal (dodecahedral) state imbedded 
in epidote and quartz, and is quite rich. We also gathered a few spe- 
cimens of hornblende which lay scattered on the siurfacc. The cloudi 
which had been scudding overhead through the day began to colled 
and threatened to inflict a shower upon us, " nolens volens,'' but afiei 
several unsuccessful attempts, dispersed and left us unmolested. 

Upon our return to the hotel we immediately lefl for the Notch-House, 
about six miles distant. The ro.'id soon began to ascend, winding 
along among the trees, which overhung and in many places complete- 
ly shaded it, while the Ammonoosuc on our right ran leaping and foanH' 
ing down the hill. The rays of the sun, yet some distance above th< 
horizon, were playing and dancing around us, the air was cool and re- 
freshing, and with the bright sky overhead and the green foliage around 
waving in the breeze, our spirits could not but rejoice in unison will 
Nature. We found ihe situation of the house to be far more wild and 
romantic than that of Crawford's, at Mt. Washington. Directly ix 
the rear of it rises Mt. Lafayette, to the height of about two thousanc 
feet, covered with thick forests of hemlock and spruce, which gradu 
ally degenerate into stunted trees of the same species, until the ey< 
reaches the summit of the mountain, which is composed of bare and rug 
ged rocks. In front, another mountain of about half the height rears ib 
huge form, shrouded in a mantle of green. On both sides you are en 
closed by the winding of the two mountain ranges. The peaks around 
still glittering with the golden sunbeams, the feathered songsters pour 
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^ forth their grateful notes of praise to the Creator, and the other- 
wise unbroken silence, rendered the scene doubly interesting. 

We went the same evening to pay our respects to the ' Old Man of 
}he Mountain.' This is one of those freaks in wliich Nature sometimes 
^Udulges, and is an object both curious and wonderful. It is situated 
Opon the brow of a mountain which rises almost perpendicularly from 
tbe surface of a small lake to the height of six or eight hundred feet. 
The face of this precipice is destitute of vegetation, presenting when 
viewed in front, only bare and rugged rocks ; but from the spot where 
Xhe Old Man is seen to the best advantage, it appears covered with 
foliage from which is protruded the protile of a human face of sur- 
prising exactness. It is, 1 should judge, fifty or eighty feet in height 
from the bottom of the chin to the top of the forehead, which together 
^^ith the other features of the human profile, arc clearly discernible. 
Indeed, the superstitious traveler might readily believe that one of the 
Titons of mythological memory had been perched up here and trans- 
formed into stone as a punishment for his impious crimes. However 
this may be, there he is, and there he has been, for aught man knows 
to the contrary, for centuries, keeping a sleepless watch over his rug- 
ged territories, once an object of adoration to the simple and supersti- 
tious race that formerly roamed over these hills, now shorn of all his 
divinity and doomed to be a gazing-stock for a more refined people. 

On the following morning we went in quest of the other curiosities 
for which this place is noted — the Basin, the Flume and the Pool, all 
lying within the compass of a few miles of the Notch-House. The 
Basin is situated by the side of the road, and is a circular and irregularly 
formed cavity, about thirty feet in circumference and ten feet in depth 
at the upper side. The little stream, which eventually foni\s, together 
with other tributaries, the Pemigcwasset, falls into and ilows through 
it. The basin was undoubtedly formed by the combined action of the 
stream and the pebbles lodged in it. The water in falling naturally 
wore a hole in the rock below, and receiving a circular motion, set in 
action the pebbles collected in the cavity. Retained at first in the 
eddy by the power of centripetal force, they constantly and steadily 
increased the depth and size of the cavity until they were, aside from 
that force, unable to escape from their incessant motion. The Basin 
has continued to enlarge, and the water is still eddying within it, 
though from the increased size of the cavity, its velocity is considera- 
bly diminished. 

The Flume at the Franconia Pass far surpasses the one in the Pass 
of the White Mountains in size and grandeur, if not in beauty, and is 
well worthy of a visit from the intelligent traveler. Its sides are 
about fifty feet in height and ten feet apart, very perpendicular and 
smooth. We followed the stream up about a quarter of a mile, when 
any farther advance was prevented by the decrease in the width of the 
Flume, and the entire occupation of that by the water. And here we 
stood in the solitude of the forest, undisturbed save by the gentle rip- 
pling of the stream at our feet, with bare and gloomy walls rising far 
above us, and extending laterally in either direction, till we lost all 
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view of an exit from our situation by the winding of the Flume. Her^ 
we stood ahnost emboweled in the dripping rocks, where at some foC'-* 
mer period had occured one of those convulsions which often cona-' 
pletely change the face of Nature, marring and disfiguring its fair sur^ 
face. And how insignificant we seemed amid the scene ! It is well foX* 
man to find himself occasionally amid some such solitude, and ther^ 
meditate upon his weakness, his nothingness, to commune with and 
within himself, and while he satiates his love of beauty, his admiration, 
of grandeur, to draw lessons of wisdom from the display of the Crea^ 
tor's power. I am convinced from what I saw, that the rocks wero 
separated by some subterranean violence, and not by the agency of tho 
stream ; though the latter has doubtless since, in flowing through tho 
passage thus violently opened, been constantly increasing the depth of 
it. For the stream is too inconsiderable to have produced such an im- 
mense result, nor could its size have ever been much larger ; and from 
the superficial view which I was enabled to take of the sides of the 
Flume, they appeared to correspond with each other. The Flume^ 
when viewed from above, though not so gloomy and solemn as when 
seen from below, is still striking and impressive. Your eye follows 
the rocks, damp and mossy, and at every moment growing darker and 
more obscure until they reach their base, where it faintly discerns the 
stream coursing through its rocky channel. The Pool, which is situ- 
ated a little lower down the same steam, presents no very striking fea- 
tures, though well enough worthy of a visit for curiositjr's sake. It 
probably owes its origin to the same convulsion that formed the Flume, 
and is about forty feet in depth and as many in diameter. 

We have endeavored, kind reader, to present you with a descrip* 
tion, though imperfect, of that portion of American scenery which lies 
among and near the White Mountains of New Hampshire. If you 
have any taste for the grand and beautiful, we advise you to visit these 
scenes, and can assure you, that you will find ample materials for its 
gatification. B. h. w. 



THE SPIRIT VOICE. 

It was the hour of eveniofr ; nif^ht now blest 
The toQ-worn earth with grateful, welcome rest 
Clouds, sympathizing, shrouded earth and sky, 
And dreary, cold March winds swept wailing by. 
Within a room there lay, upon a bed, 
A maiden form, whose soul that day had fled. 
How strange the soul would take itself away, 
While Beauty, with the maiden, loved to stay I 
Her Brother, Sistere, in the room below, 
Were with their Father, whelmed in deepest woe 
Th(?y mourned a Sister, gentle, lovely, mild ; 
He wept, for he had lost his firat-bom child. 
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Bni huk ! a ¥0100, as from abovo, m heardy 
Which aweetly ipoke to each a aoothtog word. 
They knew the voice, 'twaa from their loet one, dear, 
And geDtly fell theae words upon the ear : 

** Sifter, weep no more alone, 
Hnrii that aigh, O ttill that moan ; 
Let not sorrow shrood thy heart ; 
Bid no sob in anguish start ; 
With thine eye of faith bohold 
Thy fond Sister, Christ enfold ; 
Loved ones, cast away thy fear, 
I am with my Mother here. 

*' Brother, to thy watchful care, 
See, I leave two Sisters fair : 
Be to them a faithful guide, 
Better far than she who died. 
Cheer them, love them, soothe, the while ; 
Keep far from them sin and guile ; 
Say, that time to them is given, 
To prepare their souls for Heaven. 

" Father, Father, lend thine ear. 
For thine eldest shed no tear ; 
List to what she now will tell. 
Then, in faith, cry ' It is well' 
At the moment when I died. 
Mother stood close by my side : 
With a look of love, so mild. 
Called me, * Come, my fint-born child.' 

" * Come, my child, dispel thy fean^ 
I have waited for thee years : 
Come, on earth no longer stay. 
Let me kiss thy breath away.' 
Leaning gently o'er my bed, 
Kissed my lips — my spirit fled. 
Father, death to me was blisi. 
Dying m that Mother's kiss. 

" Brother, spend thy days aright, 
Let not sin thy proiqpects blight : 
Sistera, often kneel in prayer, 
Then I love to linger there ; 
Father, if you hold me dear, 
Live, that yon may meet me here ; 
Let no griefs your bosoms swell, 

I am happy, Faxe*ye-weU." w. p. 

[arch 7, 1847. 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 

Jeet, and youthful Jollity, 

Quip0 and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 

Nods and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 

Snch as hang on Hobe's cheek. 

And love to live id dimple sleek ; 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both his sides. — L*ALLEORa 

Horace has somewhere spoken of Venus, as the Goddess who de- 
lighted in mirth. Venus, according to ancient notions, was the em- 
bodiment of all beauty and loveliness. Who can gainsay that exquis- 
ite faculty which they exhibited in their portraitures of character and 
the passions ? Hence mirth is ever a co-partner of grace and amiabil- 
ity. To no passion can we less culpably be much addicted, than to 
this. Like solid nutriment to the body, it is full of health and invigora^ 
tion to the soul. Virtuous merriment, if wc may so speak, we refer 
to ; for that which springs from obscurity and vice is a canker and a 
corruption — a noxious miasma, that spreads over the soul a mantle more 
poisonous than the Centaur's tunic. There exists a great vacancy in 
some individual minds, that fain would be filled with joy, but they have 
not the heart. Others may hanker afler this, but they appear to shun 
it, as it were a pollution. 

There is Gravitatus. One would suppose that his countenance had 
not been ruilled by a laugh for a twelvemonth, it is so long — and 
smooth — aud calm. No doubt but he has for a long while been an 
inhabitant of Trophonius' Cave. His is tlie air of one who, from child- 
hood, has been nurtured on icicles, until he is as pliantlcss and frigid, 
as those super-radicated vegetables. It is of no avail that the sun 
beams upon him — year in and year out, he is that icy pillar stiiL 
Sees he a smile, he sighs over the degeneracy of man, and blesses 
himself that he, at least, is beyond reproach. Hears he a merry laugh, 
he starts, and shudders, and groans. The air is filled with horrible 
forms and sounds. He gathers a terror from every look. Even the 
melodies of birds arc grating to his ear ; and Nature is too much of a 
coquette for him — she wears too many wreaths of smiling beauty. 
But he loves to look upon the mountain in its sullen majesty, and the 
battlings of tempests. Call you this affection or hypocrisy ? 

We will reverse the picture. Here is Cachinnicus, who is ever oi 
the laugh, prince of dullards, like as prince of fools. His counte- 
nance always wears a grin ; and, I doubt not, he was bom under the 
same circumstances. If you look upon him even in his sleep, there it 
is in flickering outline. He cannot coi^ceivo of a distinction between 
license and propriety. The mere fall of a leaf awakens laughter— 
the thundering heavens, and the parson's call. Methinks he would 
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^^ude with his merriment the solemnity of death, for even the sanc- 
Uaiy of God he defiles. 

These are the most adverse characters that can be drawn, and a 
Bnger lurks in either. " H^c lupus urget, hkc canis." Beware ! 
Gravity is the attendant of wisdom, and mirthfulness of generosity 
id kindness. But excessive gravity degenerates into moroseness, 
id excessive gayety into foolishness and buffoonery. Let thy char- 
:ter, young man, bo formed by those two prime virtues. So will it 
t beautiful with dignity, and replete with excellence. Thou wilt 
118 be most useful and happy ; and be best enabled to enliven the so- 
il circle, and to lend thy countenance to the solemnities of religion. 
A cheerful and humorous companion is a happy and wliolesome 
nefit. But it is often a high pleasure to sit and enjoy a social laugh 
one's self. Such a course, however, when a neiglibor is at hand, 
th leisure, and of the same spirit, would be recommendable to none, 
re only to those witlin^n, and witsnappers, and witworms, whose 
tSy though highly appreciable to themselves, will not pass cur- 
it among the throng. But a person cannot reason himself into the 
trry state, more than he can perform a benevolent act by meditating 
ireon. Pictures are to be created and scanned. Every jest, every 
Mitee, every stroke of wit, is a picture, eitlier ludicrous in itself, 
presented in a ludicrous light. And no less a picture is it for being 
id in words, while it lacks the lead and oil, for the imagination can 
ild more gorgeous scenes than the paint of a llaphael could express. 
The genuine wit then becomes an artist, and of no mean order, 
d far more beneficial than the mere nmster of tlie palette. Who 
uid compare*he respective merits and benefits of Shakspeare and 
igelo ? The sublime creations of tlie former are in all hands, and 
fore all eyes ; while those of the latter but grace the Vatican or 
ithedral ; and if we must needs see them, thither must we go. Time 
ill lay his iron htind on these olFspring of the one, but never on those 

the other. 

Let us now take an intimate view of the nature of Wit itself. " True 
"it," says Addison, " consists in the resemblance of ideas." ** W^it," 
ys Pope, " is that which has been often thought, but was never he- 
re 80 well expressed." " Wit," says Johnson, " is a kind of dis- 
rdia concor, a combin<ition of dissimilar images, or discovery of 
cult resemblances in things apparently unlike." Of which thoeries, 
e last is by far the most plausible and philosophical. From what 
8 been already advanced, 1 would hazard this speculation, which, it 
ill be perceived, coincides in its princip«il feature with that of John- 
n, that wit consists of the union of heterogeneous characters and 
lages into pictures, which are presented, through the medium of 
Jids, to the imagination, which, indeed, performs full half the work ; 
d hence it is that persons of a dull and languid imagination are in- 
pable of appreciating, to its full force, a stroke of merriment, 
nereas, on the other band, one of a very lively and vivid imagina- 
in will oflen see more than perhaps even the author himself con- 
ived. In such diversity is the human mind constituted ! 
rox.. xu, 29 
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The true wit, as well as the true poet, is thus constituted by nature ; 
though the punster, the anagrammatist, the chronogrammatist, and 
whoRoeTor else would deal in such like concrements, that may 
perchance exhale an humorous odor, can be fashioned by art, just as 
the Tampering poetaster. Who does not sigh over human folly, when 
he thinks of Tryphiodorus, toiling over his Lipogrammatic Odyssey, that 
he might be father to a Poem, from which every Ciyiui should be exclu- 
ded ? We are very often deceived in regard to such characters : one 
may, in appearance, be a very Ben Jonson, a mine of solid wit; 
whereas, in reality, he is no more than a flippant Bos well. 

Wit is " cerberean." Within, at least, the range of our English 
literature, it can be classified under three distinct heads, whereof 
the first is that of noble stature. It is bold and rugged as the 
Alpine hills, yet not gross ; and calls forth, as it were, stately 
mirth. It is, in fact, a Chimsra, as wonderful as Lycia's. Now it 
exhibits the strength and lordliness of the forest monarch — now it is 
mild, and innocent, and sportive — ^now armed with the serpent's 
fang. Very few have been able to reach this order, among whom 
Shakspeare must be master. This is a name that is written among 
the stars. Who does not regard it with almost superstitious rever- 
ence ? Great Bard ! thou well-nigh like a God ! Poet of Na- 
ture, he has filled the world with strains, so touching, so lifelike, so 
majestic, that Nature's self regards herself anew. His comedy is 
drawn from men — ^not from the imagination. And hence it will be 
enduring. He heaped no sands upon the shores of literature for the 
very next surge to sweep away ; but he planted in the midst of the sea 
an adamantine tower, which ten thousand tornadoes ^1 career harm- 
lessly by. This head then we would denominate the Shakspettrean, 

Over the second Addison is supreme. This should, with much 
greater propriety, be termed humor. It is too refined for fun, and too 
gentle for robust wit. It flows on, like a quiet stream, amid flowering 
fields, under the moonlight calm and clear, where everywhere dwells 
loveliness. It never excites the boisterous laugh ; but there is ever 
the flickering smile, lingering like the flame of the dying ember. It 
possesses a simplicity that fascinates — a vigor that commends— a 
grace that captivates. Recline under a thick shade, on a sultry 
noon, when the Dog Star rages ; the beatitude you feel is like that 
which creeps over the soul from the pages of Addison. This second 
head then we would denominate the Addisonean, 

The third species of wit is by far the most common, and, with the 
vulgar particularly, most popular. Of those former, it sinks much 
below the sublime dignity of the one, and the winning gracefulness ci 
the other. It springs, for the most part, from the uncleansed wells at 
those minds, quite as numerous at present as formerly, whose princi- 
pal motive to authorship is money. They must then struggle to gratify 
the larger portion of the mass — ^the nether stratum, corrupt and vitiated. 
They must cater for all their passions, and win their applause ; for 
popular acclamations, gather showers of gold. This popular palate is 
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noc veiy daintyy and proportionally refined are all these literary de- 
coctions. 

The theatre witnesses their principal, though by no means their 
entire, exhibition. The stage, as anciently, should be made a school 
of virtue, not of vice Some of the noblest minds that ever emanated 
from the Creator's hands, have been prostituted to the ignoble service 
of feeding, with similar viands, the depraved appetite of the rude and 
ruttish mob of the play-house. Dry den, who has engraved his name, 
where few aspire with any prospect of success, though not by reason 
of what he contributed to the enchantments of the stage, wrote, it ia 
well known, almost exclusively with a pecuniary end. Whence it is, 
that so large a portion of his works are of a nature so licentious and 
gross. Of his plays, whose reception did not equal all his expecta- 
tions, he himself once remarked, that when he wrote them he thought 
them bad enough to please ; and herein we see at what he aimed. 
These however contained numerous faults, aside from their moral 
character. But, under the scourge of age and experience, Dryden 
was at last compelled to know himself ; and his maturer years fully 
compensated for the follies and errors of his prime. The productions 
of this period of his life exceed all praise. We can only gaze and 
admire. And the flood of time, which will sweep to oblivion the 
sand-built monuments of nearly all others, will rull innocently by Dry- 
den's steadfast rock. 

But we must nominate Butler for the highest seat in this third style 
of humorous composition. Here we see a specimen of genius in 
rags — a diamond before the lapidary had wrought on it. What Cicero 
remarks of philosophy can with equal propriety be applied to wit and 
humor : " that time obliterates the fictions of opinions, but confirms 
the decisions of Nature." Many write merely for their own genera- 
tion. They catch up the floating opinions, and wring from them all 
the absurdity and folly possible. They launch their satire against 
those in power, or those who, in their view, have wandered from the 
paths of perfect rectitude. Such productions are but ephemeral ; or 
they may, perhaps, linger on in a protracted dissolution. Each suc- 
ceeding generation understands and cares less about them, than the 
preceding. Interest falters, and, unless they contain something inhe- 
rent and adapted to the intelligence and concern of all times, they can- 
not long sorvive. Others worship Nature. Nature is the same now, 
that she was ages ago, and will be ages hence. There is nothing on 
which univers^ pleasure can be grounded, except Nature, and they 
know it. Such write not only for their cotemporarics, but for pos- 
terity ; and posterity will appreciate and rejoice in their works equally 
with those who witnessed their production. 

Of the former class was Butler. He was emphatically a genera- 
tion poet. The characteristic tenets, and fantastical oddity of the 
Puritans, furnished a splendid mark for his wit and ridicule. He 
must win the smiles of his sovereign — and he shoots. We can now 
see his Presbyterian justice, on his knight-errantry through the land, 
correcting morals and dosing out instruction ; but we cannot laugh 
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half so heartUy over him as Charles, and his courtiers, and the Roy* 
alists could. Nor does this arise in consequence of our natural pre- 
dilection for the Puritan character; but we always view passing 
events with much higher interest than those which transpired deep 
in the past. 

That " Hudibras" is deficient in qualities of genius, it would be idle 
to assert. Of its kind it wears the crown, and always will. It must 
claim exceeding praise for originality of style and general contour, 
though the conception, beyond all question, Cervantes furnished. 
Such a store of wit, of every kind and complexion, was probably 
never before, nor ever will be again, garnered by a single individual. 
This was not the offspring of the moment, but lay gathering for years. 
Hence those who have thought to sit down, and by contortions and 
writhings to ape this great Inimitable, have rendered themselves bona 
fide monkeys. Such industry in gathering materials — such intimate 
knowledge of human nature — talents of so high an order — such splen- 
did acquisitions in literature, could but engender a prodigy. And 
'^ Hudibras" is a prodigy. Some of its fanciful expressions have be- 
come common as household words, and couplets like the following, 

" Pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Beat with fist instead of a stick ;*' 
or 

" Commentators on old Ari- 
stotle oft are found to vary ;** 

have perhaps been as often quoted as some of the finest passages ia 
Gray's Elegy, or Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 

But if we look at its particular features, it is quite faulty ; though 
we presume it is fully as good as the author intended. Its doggerel 
measure goes crawling and sneaking along, while the rhyme fre- 
quently commences about half way up the line. Nevertheless, the 
double linos possess a twang peculiarly melodious to many ears. The 
thoughts are often vulgar. The words are very often vulgar. The 
allusions are often vulgar. It is like one of those fragment monu- 
ments that we meet with in God's Acre, incrusted with dead moss ; 
while yet the pure bright marble sparkles through. 

In dwelling thus minutely on one author, we have criticised the 
whole class, and endeavored to expose their principal characteristics. 
This last head delineated, we would then denominate the Hudibrastie, 

To conclude, they who possess this estimable talent of wit should 
aim at that first order. If that be too loily for their attainment, they 
should clip their ambition, and seek the second, but ought to indulge 
as little as possible in this last ; though even there is field for inter- 
weaving gems. But above all, let them worship Nature. Walk ye, 
and converse with her. Pry into her mysterious arcana. Stuidy 
and imitate ; otherwise the true wit will be sunk in the buffoon. 

F. R. A. 
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** The lUr that rulet my destiny .**—Bli!(rKBD. 

Tm evening. Now her penstve eye 
la wandering o*er yon starry aky — 
la bathing in the liqaid light 
Of tbotiaand twinkling orbs of night — 
la watching for the ray, from far 
That comes, from one peculiar star, 
Wbere nightly, as itself reveals 
Unto her eager gaze, she feels 
Tbe presence loved of him away, 
"Who, witb her, wat<-he8 that same ray. 
"Fis there we meet each night, to sea 
Each other's spirit, and to be 
In sweet communion, where no eye 
But ours, that melt in sympathy. 
Could ever find the tr}'Bting place— 
Coald ever know, or ever trace 
Tbe bond that draws ns nightly than, 
At lovely twiligbt*s languid hour. 

Tis there we meet, and there we write 
Upon that ftilver disk, each night. 
Our mutual thoughts ; and there appear 
Our hopes and wishes ; there no fear 
Restrains our fond desires ; bat there, 
Through that far space, ascends the prayer 
Of friendship; and our distant hearts 
Oft there unite. There, too, we part 
Again each eve ; and as that star 
Nightly appears and sheds so far 
Its tearful beam, so, fkitlifully 
Are we, and ever may we be 
At this lone hour, together found 
In sweet communion, *way beyond 
Hie tainted gaze of earth ; and there 
May still ascend fond friendship's prayer ! 

Fcmd friendsliip, unalloyed by anght. 
Unsullied as the purest thought 
Of those bright seraphs, who arennd 
That star are hov*ring, and look down 
In tender care and charge upon 
Theae distant thoughts and wishes fond ! 

O, there upon thy disk, fair orb, 
Receive and give these thoughts of lova 
To her who watches nightly there, 
T» her for whom ia brMthed thb pnyer! 
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GUNEOLOGY. 

" A Woman ! pardon ray mistaking pen." 

It is really surprising that while almost every thing in Nature has 
been subjected to the strictest analysis and the most thorough investi- 
ation — while classification and generalization have originated Sci- 
ences, including nearly all mental, moral, and physical facts — no Sci- 
ence has yet been discovered which reduces lo order and harmony the 
infinite diversities and peculiarities of Woman. The truth is, female 
character is so complex, is seen in so many different lights and under 
so many different circumstances, that it affords the most anomalous 
and perplexing medley ever submitted to the Philosopher's considera- 
tion. Every one is apt to form his opinion of the sex by the speci- 
mens with which he is himself most conversant, and there are accord- 
ingly almost as many ideals intended to represent the whole sex, as 
there are individuals in the sex. The love-sick youth swears all wo- 
men are angels of beauty, grace, and tenderness, sent to strew man'ft 
path with flowers ; while some one else insists that she is sent to 
tempt him from the path of rectitude and happiness. The latter tri- 
umphantly points to woman's great* original, and draws a comparison 
between our first mother and the artful, bewitching, coaxing creature 
of the present time. Still another, with disposition soured by disap- 
pointment, looks upon her as a mere personification of '* vanity and 
lies." 

Our own opinion is, (and on such a subject we would speak with be- 
coming modesty,) that the genus possesses very few general charac- 
teristics ; but we do think there may be a more distinct division into 
species than has heretofore been attained. We wish it distinctly un- 
derstood that we do not arrogate to ourself any superior knowledge of 
the subject, or any surpassing ability to manage it, but with a sincere 
desire to extend the bounds of human knowledge, we bring this bumble 
offering to the cause of Science. Acting as a pioneer in exploring this 
new field, of course little more can be expected of us than imperfecta 
ly to mark out the bounds of what we trust will, by the efforts of abler 
adventurers, become a beautiful and complete system of Guneolooy. 

The human race may be divided into two grand portions, viz. the 
genus " Vir" and the genus " Mulier." It is the province of our new 
science to treat of the latter and most interesting genus. Let us first 
contemplate " Mulier" in her origin. And here we are forced to ob- 
serve that Woman is naturally more aristocratic than Man, being at the 
first of better birth ; for while he received an humble formation " from 
the dust of the ground," she more proudly boasts herself to have sprung 
like a lovely flower from his very body. Form, graceful ; feet, small ; 
hands, soft and delicate ; hair, long ; features, classic and pleasing ; 

* Very fat women will please not take this as intending to assume that Eve wm 
particularly corpuleut ; indeed, It the pictures of her in " Haxpen* Pictorial BiUe" m 
any aathority, we riiouid rather draw the opposite infeieoce. 
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'^^^nnen, gentle and winning ; voice, sweet and silvery ; eyes, that 
^%liaot be described ; beard, none at all ; — these are some of Uie pecu« 
^^^ties which nature seems to have designed should distinguish *' Mu- 
*i^f* from " Vir." As in the case of every rule, exceptions will in 
^ouree of time arise, so has this not escaped ; in fact we begin to fear 
^ke exceptions have almost reversed the rule itself. We may add, fur- 
tliennore, " Muliers" seems to have been endowed with a curiosity un- 
bounded, a disposition both yielding and seductive, with pride and am- 
bition mingled in pretty full proportions. But we can gather little in- 
formation respecting " Mulier" by any consid^ation of her generic 
properties ; let us, therefore examine a few of her most common and 
interesting species. 

I. ViRoo Diu iNNUPTA MAN ENS. This specics is very numerous and 
peculiar. The individuals who compose it, profess to have cast their 
lot voluntarily among the " sisterhood ;" though sundry occasional 
movements have given color to the suspicion that many of them would 
be glad of any thing wearing coat and pantaloons. An exception, 
however, must be made in favor of an anomalous sort of female, who 
really has a mortal hatred of anything looking like a man. We intro- 
duce them under this head as a sub-species, with the name Infensa 
Maribus, and will give a single illustration. One of these singular 
beinffSy while traveling, happened, on retiring to her chamber in a 
hotel, to notice an engraved portrait of Washington suspended on the 
wall. With instinctive modesty, not a movement would she make to- 
wards undressing, until she had first clambered into a chair and turned 
the picture with its face ingloriously to the wall. Somewhat relieved 
by we change, she proceeded, but scarcely had she removed the first 
shoe, when the horror of sleeping in the same room with the likeness 
of a man quite overcame her courage, and so the chambermaid was 
called to remove the unfortunate Patriot entirely. 

" Virgo diu innupta manens*' is seen in her greatest glory in a coun- 
try village. She manages the affairs both of Church and State, together 
with the domestic concerns of every family, besides holding the office 
of village school-mistress. At one time you may find her closeted 
with the Parson, urging him to greater watchfulness over his flock, in- 
forming him of sundry church-members whose unchristian conduct 
demands discipline, and taking his reverence himself to task for 
some fancied misdemeanor. The minister's wife too, having per- 
chance taken the liberty to supply herself with some new article 
of furniture or apparel, must needs receive timely warning that 
her example is leaiding others into vanity and extravagance. Next 
she pays her respects to the Doctor, and having learned who is 
sick — what their disease — and what the course of treatment, — off 
she posts to make her round among the invalids. Now she is in 
her element, and with omfnous shake of head, solemnly predicts 
speedy death, unless the medicines are changed. Forthwith, cat- 
nip and red pepper are substituted for calomel and elixir, which 
find their way out of the window, and if the patient survives, it will 
be simply because he was not ready to die. This is not all ; she can 
tell you just the number of sheets, pillow-cases, feather-beds, and bed- 
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quilts belonging to each family — just the number of milk-pans and sets 
of crockery, with a complete inventory of every kitchen's utensiU. 
Not a turkoy-gobbler or fat goose is sacrificed in the course of the 
year, but she contrives to tind it out, and drops in on the happy family, 
accidentally of course, just at dinner-time, with a " Lor me ! how 
strange I should have happened on such good luck!" Not a courtship 
is begun, but she interposes to break it up, unless she has been previ- 
ously consulted and conciliated by the amorous parties. By virtue of 
her position as school-mistress, she obtains unlimited control over her 
youthful charge ; and for their conduct on the Sabbath, during play- 
hours ; in fact, at all times they are obliged to render an account at 
her dread tribunal. You cannot find an urchin in the street, who does 
not carry the prints of her finger-nails in the lobes of his ears. Be- 
sides these numerous employments, she keeps accurate record of all 
births, deaths, and marriages, — and we recollect a certain parish elec- 
tion, at which a notable old spinster received almost votes enough to 
make her parish-clerk. There are, however, a few to whom the 
name of old-maid is applied, who deserve kindlier notice than that 
contained in the above description. We sometimes meet with one, 
who, possessed of an ardent and confiding nature, and living only in 
the warm sun-shine of afTcclion, in early life yielded her whole heart 
to him who won her love. Happy in her choice, for a time she fairly 
revels in the delights of a well-placed love, little dreaming of the re- 
alities her future must disclose. One short moment of joy, and then 
her soul is plunged in darkness, as the grave closes over the source of 
her earthly happiness. Cnished to the earth by the heaviness of her 
grief, she seems insensible to all around her ; but at length rising 
calm though sad, for the remainder of her days she seeks a remedy 
for her own atiliction in that best alleviator of woe — ^ministering to the 
happiness of others. Reader, should you ever meet such an one, be 
careful how you trifle with her feelings — they are sacred as God's own 
Temple. 

II. ViDUAE GENERATiM. As thou would'st flcc from the hungry wdf, 
as thou would*st shun the viper in thy path, — as thou would'st shrink 
from the edge of an awful precipice, so bo wary of a widow. Coy 
and tender, — gay and smiling, — clap your hand over your heart when 
you meet one. You needn't say you want a woman's first love ; a 
shrewd widow will make you forget all such notions. We imagine 
that married life is the very best .school to study human nature in, and 
that a capable woman will soon learn the little arts so acceptable to 
men, and soon find out how to attack the weak points of his nature. 
Nor is this all: they have at the same time discovered the roost ac- 
complished methods of depriving a man of all comfort ; just as likely 
as not the " poor, dear, first husband" died by the lingering process of 
having his life teazed out of liim, and the more husbands a woman ob* 
tains and buries, the more reasonable the suspicion. Recollect then, 
the old story of Ulysses and his men, — the precautions they took 
against the fatal witcheries of the Sirens, and remember furthermore 
the uncomfortable experience of Uncle Toby Weller. 
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III. ViDUAB 8TUDI080RUM. The etymology of the name applied to 
kis species may require a little explanation to make it perfectly un- 

larstood by all. There dwell within this goodly city, sundry 

if uncertain age, but by courtesy called young, who have flirted with 
aembers of different college classes, year after year, and have been 
landed down from one set of students to another, nobody knows how 
long, as regular college property. To these has been applied the ex- 
pressive appellation of students^ toidowsy and it is not uncommon for 
Jiem to be left in the forlorn state of widowhood, some dozen times or 
more. Nothing comes about more naturally ; a young man in college, 
having mingled but little in society, finds his way into some circle, and 
selects one of the number, eio matter which, provided she can make a 
good appearance in public, with whom to amuse himself for an idle hour, 
and perhaps to learn how to make himself agreeable in the company 
of the sex. 

Now we presume it will be considered high-treason to insinuate any- 
thing like this, yet we will make bold to assert that a certain class of 
people look upon a match with a student as nothing objectionable, — in 
tact, rather desirable than otherwise. This being the case with the 
young lady in question, she begins to feel elated at the attentions she 
receives, and soon comes to putting a rather more serious construction 
upon them than they wore intended to convey. Thus matters con- 
tinue till the gallant graduates, which event is to the young lady afore- 
said extremely analogous to the death of the common widows' hus- 
liand. Having now become a vidua studiosi, she assumes for her 
weeds the gayest habiliments to be found in the market, and without 
waiting any time to pay proper respect to the memory of her late com- 
panion, she enters the lists once more, again to meet with like suc- 
cess ; — and so the round is nm, until age has stolen all her charms. 
In some instances, indeed, there may be an actual* engagement ; but 
this usually amounts to nothing, being broken off as soon as the young 
lover has seen a little more of the world. One thing is quite notice- 
able ; in the period of her full glory, the vidua studiosi has considera- 
ble to do with Seniors and professional students, but in her wane, her 

conquests are confined to unsophisticated .* Her final fate is 

Qsually to remain a *' virgo diu innupta manens," or marry some humble 
theological student. 

IV. MuLiEREs EDENDi DOMos HABENTEs. As a general rule these 
are either old-maids or widows. We have ourselves boarded at an es- 
tablishment kept by four of the former, at another kept by three and a 
widow, and others conducted by various combinations of the two. 
It is surprising how much these worthy females know of college his- 
tory — they are perfect depositories of this kind of knowledge. With 
their own presence have they graced every Junior Exhibition, Com- 



* We are tofonned that our neighbors at College arc in great diBtrean. The 

fashionable socifty of has not for eome y«>ara embraced more than one lady, 

and now sho in in the " sere and yellow leaf/' The tenacity, however, with which 
all the students cling to her is really affecting. 

VOL. zii. 30 
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mencement, and public meeting of any sort connected with College, 
for the last sixteen or twenty years. They know the names of all 
the valedictorians* within that period, and can describe amusing col- 
loquies without number. In college politics they are perfect states' 
men, and can give you the relative condition of the societies for many 
a year. So far they are very entertaining and agreeable, but some of 
their peculiarities are not quite so pleasing. They never seem exact- 
ly aware of their position in society, and hence their familiarity and 
obtrusivcness is almost insupportable to the student. As illustrating 
this, we will narrate a little incident which happens to fall within our 
own knoMf ledge. 

Our classmate, I., in passing down Chupel-street, one day, chanced 
to meet the landlady of his Freshman year. A friendly, talkative, 
good-natured sort of a body, was Mrs. W., and one withal who was 
very fond of cultivating an intimacy with her student-boarders. I. 
suspected she would claim the acquaintance, and made up his mind 
not to see her ; so as they met he looked the other way, while she 
addressed him by name. Nothing daunted, she deliberately caught 
hold of his cloak as he attempted to pass her, and brought him com- 
pletely to a stand. Nor was this all ; sticking out her scrawny hand, 
she exclaimed, loud enough to be heard half a block, — " Why, how 
do you do, Mr. I. ? I havn't seen anything of you in a long time. 
Really you have quite forgotten us." Poor T. saw the friendly hand 
extended, and glancing hastily up and down the street to see if any 
of his more fashionable friends were near, hastily gave the unwilling 
grip, and hurried on his way, muttering curses on the impudence of 
" Mulieres edcndi domos habentes." 

These, or some of them, at least, have a practice of selecting that 
one of their inmates who stands highest in their estimation, and be- 
stowing on him the office of " Major dome." It is his duty to preside 
at the table, and he is always looked to for advice or assistance when 
there is any occasion ; in return for which kindness he is admitted 
more fully to all the privileges of the family. As we have ourself 
once been the object of this kind of distinction, we trust we shall 
not be accused of any want of modesty if we record our own expe- 
rience in this matter. We had just taken up our abode with the four 
virgins above alluded to, when we found ourself the especial favorite 
of the venerable and worthy ladies. " You seem just like one of our 
sort of folks," said one ; " We can't help treating you exactly like one 
of our own family," said a second ; and as these compliments were 
accompanied by extra donations of fruit and pastry, we were content 
to let it be so. This " Quartette Club" had for table-waiter a little 
girl some ten or dozen years of age, the most ugly, impudent, hateful 

* Some maliciouB penooB have said that valedictorians are aeldom heard of aA«r 
tbey graduate ; but we think the fact we have mentioned will afford saffident refQta- 
tioD of the slander ; nor need it detract at all from the comfort of tboie maeh-sbnaed 
individuals, that their friends at the other end of the appointment lift are remembered 
with equal or greater interest 
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little Tixen, that ever saw daylight. By virtue of our authority as 
prime-minister, and at the instigation of her mistress, we had often 
tried to reprove her for her misdemeanors, but she as oflen laughed 
us in the face. Right glad were we, therefore, when one morning 
one of the sisters informed us that she had been endeavoring to chas- 
tise the little imp, but found her too strong for her, and accord ingly^e- 
quested our assistance. Jupiter Ammon ! didn't our treasured spite 
add ten-fold force to our corrections ? Never was punishment inflict- 
ed with more hearty willingness, and never submission of vanquished 
maiden more complete. But our well-earned glory was not destined 
long to last ; for, being unwilling to expose ourself to the public gaze 
in the company of the ancient sisters, we were forthwith superseded. 
The circumstances were these : — ^the summer-heat had become debil- 
itating, the duties of the boarding-house oppressive, and to recruit 
their exhausted frames, the amiable " four" had resolved to pass a day 
at the " Fort," by way of a sort of select pic-nic. A lumbering mar- 
ket-wagon, and the meanest looking scrub of a horse, were accord- 
ingly engaged, and ourself kindly invited to conduct the party. Only 
imagine the idea of accompanying four such dried and shriveled 
mummies, with such a conveyance, through the center of the city, in 
broad day, and you will have a faint shadow of the objections which 
presented themselves to our own mind against lending our personal 
aid to this enterprise. 

This leads us to remark, that the custom of calling on young men 
to do " escort duty," constitutes one of the most unpleasant character- 
istics of this class of females. The method of procedure to obtain 
an invitation to a Concert, is somewhat as follows — the person who 
happens to be last at the breakfast-table being chosen as the subject 
of attack: — 

Mistress. Beautiful day ! — I understand there's to be a concert this 
evening. 

Student. Ye-es, I believe there is ! 

Mistress. I never heard these singers, but I want to so much. 

Student. Do you not intend to go ? 

Mistress. I hain't any body to go with mc, and ladies of respecta- 
bility never go to such places alone. I suppose you have plenty of 
young ladies to wait upon? (Student remains silent.) Won't you 
have some hot cakes I 

Now an experienced hand will manage these interviews very much 
to his own amusement ; but a timid, good-natured person, rarely sur- 
vives the "hot cakes." 

But we have occupied the space allotted us with much fewer illus- 
trations of our science than we intended. If any should be of opin- 
ion that we have ventured upon too dangerous a subject, we again ask 
their pardon, in the language of the motto prefixed to this article. 

E. J. 
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AN HISTORIC DOUBT. 

W« matt lay muI« this lazj, fallacioui mettuid of beltering by the lump, and bring wttry thing c'i* 
to the test of true or faUe — Burmkt. 



Whoever i§ desirous of tracing back his grenealogy, must obviously consult the 
cords of his aucestore, aud resort to such inaiiuncripts and published memoirs asna "^ 
come within his reach In tiiis way he may succeed in attaiuiiigr his object, wiUm *" 
tolerable dejrree of precision and accuracy, fur a liniitt-d period of y^ars; but it will ^^v" 
be long before he will find himself beyond his depth ; aud beinj; destitute of crediK:^'^ 
accounis, will he «:ompelied lo form opinions aud adopt couclusions on mere uocerla^ ^' 
ties and bare snppotiitions. Antiquarians will testify to the extreme indefinitenefs U^ ^ 
attends their efTurts, after they have reached a certain limit of time. The same is tn^^^ 
to a certain extent, with regard to many important and prominent events iu hator^! 
although by far the greater number and niostl important have been, luckily for 
terity, well recorded and attested, and the«e records cnrofully preserved Yet tl 
*< lapse of ages and the flight of time*' have done their work with many of those whici 
centuries after their occurrence, we find ourselves extremely ignorant both as to tl 
particular details and the leading characters that fi);ured in them. To take a homel 
illustration of the analogy I wish to etttahlish : I well know that I once had a greaC-* 
grandfather ; but from want of records I do not know who he was, what his name, c' 
where his residence; and thus ^^ to come directly to the question I am about to conteir>« 
plate) I am well aware that this Continent must have beeu discovered about the cloflV 
of the fifteenth century, but by whom, from want of sufficient evidence, I am ** nol 
prepared'* to say. I must say, in fact, after a careful consideration, I do not know. 

Let us then examine for a moment the validity of the claims of Columbus to tfa« 
high honor of having been the discoverer of America, and inquire first what are tht 
pivofs of his having existed. We are at once referred of course to a work entitled hii 
** liife and Voyages, by Washington Irving.*' What's that? W^ashingtou Irving, ths 
romance writer ? one of the most distinguished and popular novelists of the age 7 And 
such a man the only biographer of your boasted hi^ro, the discoverer of this Continent t 
Why, you must surely be in jest. But no, such proves to be the fact, that seareh 
where you will, the only plausibly authentic and credible bk)graphy is this lakl *' IM* 
by Irving. If you wish for proof positive, 1 can only add, that the liociety Li- 
brary has no other. I am quite certain now that you could not do the cause I am 
advocating a greater service, than to introduce this kind of evidence. A few men 
facts of this sort would make your argument decidedly cumulative, so much so indeed 
that I would not wouder if it should very soon fall in pieces by its own weight I am 
reminded by such argumeuiation of the remark of a rather quaint old gentleman on a 
particular occasion, when the ouly light in the room was burning very dimly, that two 
or three more such lights would leave them in total darkness. The applicatioo will be 
obvious. But if yoif so easily credit this story on the authority of Washington Irving, 
I shall next expect to hear of your proving the existence of Wouter Van Twiller, or of 
your pointing out here in our midst honk fide descendants of the famooa Rip Yam 
Winkle. 

The statements purporting to be proofs, do not Iiowcver end with this. Were they 
of the same suicidal nature, I should not by any means have meddled with an idea 
that so manifestly bears along with it Its own refutation. We are next told that Co- 
lumbus is alluded to by nearly all historians — that there are in addition sundry traditioai 
abroad at the present day, in reference to his early life, and that numeroua livos and 
biographical sketches were published about his time, although now unfoitnnaiely oqt 
of print, and all this together ought to convince any man. Why, my good sir, haT% 
you yet to leam that it is by no means a thing impossible, nor indeed a very tmiMiid 
occurrence, for an author, having planned the main body of bis work, to diaoovor hf 
some (to the uninitiated) unaccountable process, old traditions and remiuisconcoa in aoy 
quantity, which have been made lo travel very accommodatingly down from that day 
to this through all the changes of fortune, unharmed? Notice now what a fine coiU 
lection we have in this Life, skillfully interspersed throughout the work, ao as to ra* 
lieve the tedium of dry narration. For instance, what a pleasing picture is preaented 
to us in the often-quoted account of the poor houseless wanderer begging bread at tiM 
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*^of aSpanish Convent, who, not many years after, by «>me strange revolniion of 

p wheel of the " Fickle Godd****,*' tiinm out to lu* the discovcrrr of tlie WeKlern 

^*^t>nei)t. Who ha« not found his udmiration of the man {rrcally increased ; who hat 

^ *inm<t canijht iiimself iu the vciy act of ** h«ro-worship,'' afirr the peruHai of 

. ■! thrilhii^ an*»cdole, and depicted before hif* " mind'* eye" a fnll view of the touch- 

^K Jcene which occurred on that eventful ocruFJon, wli^-n he unfolded to the eager 

^*e of a wnndrriu^ world, the hitherto un(ll^t•ovfred prticesH of mukinjr an efjjr 

, 'Od on \\» liiile end- I warrant mi* now the iugeniouH historian hupped himself a 

P^^n tim»'R, in very fflee, at the exeei-diut; ck-vernrhs he hiid evinced in hnving bo 

^''Ifully collected these flintple inrideni.s, and wovf-n thoin into ko plausible a tale. As 

* tbe (;ircnm«ianre that other hiMoriauM have so frequently alluded to this, an though 

^ undoutittd |>oint, I think it i.i pla u euoujrli to see why thasn who wer»* not them- 

''veil dnceivrd into its belief, Hhould fniin moiiveH of snlf-inlert'st, give their authority 

^d lendthf'ir inHiifncf to the complete* ehttablisliineut of the fable. 

Bill there \» nIIII another pn>of nrirrd by tlir* friends of the (*olumbufi theory, which 

tliniij^ht to Ite a complete knock-down. ** (low,'' wi* are asked, ** will you account 

r, or set .i»<le, this ijeu'iral, nny, this nniversul hrlirfow the nubjiTt ?" \Vc are well 

^■rp (hat IhiM is an ariTiuiiont nf con>4i(l<'r:ible weiphl. and entitled fo more and more 

ireful consideration than we can give it ; yet it is one which can bo satis- 

.cloriiy inet. 

It surely oufirlit not to settle the truth of a tradition beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
lat it has (rained common rri'denre, the more espt'ciully when this tradition is of so 
ttle practical impurtanee, and, in consequence, lio little likely to attnicl attention 
om a people nil enpro^8ed, a.s we have thus far been, in matters of business. The 
kiDericiin people have never had an opiiortunity to canvass this question. Karly in 
leir existence as a nation, they br-rame so i;iddy by their first eiiibnice of the (lod- 
«■■ of Liberty, as to lielieve unhesitatinirly every thinp that was told them, ** askin|^ 
o qiie*iiions for conscience* sake :" and from I lint lime to this, in the hurry and bustle 
f ftclivo life, no time has been left them to consider mutters of mere speculation. Do 
iMl need proofs of the readinef^s with which the world yield their assont to even the 
noBt ridiculous of theories? I need onlv |Niiiit yon to that sect of religious fanatics, 
tnder ** Father Miller,'* which increased in so short a time to a really alarming ex- 
ent. Proof as I considered myself against humbug, this was too much for me. I really 
houfrht at one time that th« ** Millerinm" had come. •* Ex uno disce onnies." 

But leaving this consideration of the proofs of his existence, let ns briefly mention 
me or two things which seem to militate against the truth of this right-famous Co- 
QinbuB theory. We remark then, in the first place, that the exceedinirly diversified, 
&nd in some instances contradictory aecouuts of his character, of his life prior to his 
leparlure, and of his truly (th^re is meaning in that word, reader) wonderful passage 
icrosB the Atlantic in three frail barks, (to say nothing of the absurdity of one man's 
•ailing in Ihree lx)ats at once.) force us to doubt exlr**iiiely the verity of the whole re- 
lation. The story that was trumpi-d up of his Imu^.s having been seen in Havana, and 
paraded through the streets, while it evinces the fertility of the historian's imagination, 
and is a farther illustration of the credulity of the people aliovc alluded to. is, neverthc- 
leM, to decidedly bungling as to deserve notliiiigmore than a ])assii)g notice. 

Again, like the fabled heroes of old, C((lumbus has some half dozen ditFerent birth- 
places. The citizens of riedmont, Genoa.* Flacentia, and Savona, all pertinaciously 
claim him as a townsman, according to historians. We are desirous of judging impar- 
tially in this matter, and to avoid being distracted by these various assertions, quietly 
■plit the difTerence, and come to the conclusion that lie could not have been b(.)rn at all ; 
in short, that he never lived. For though it is no very uncommon thing for several 
men to have been born in any one place, it is, I think, generally esteemed as not a 
▼ery common thing for a man to have l>een born in several difl'ercnt places. So curi- 
oue a phcuomeuon would give evidence of a degree of ubiquity not ordinarily allot- 
ted to mortals. Mis parentage loo is equally oltscure. II in biographer puts into the 
month of his son somewhere, a remark to ibis efTct. which he doubtless Bnp{)osed 
would remove this source of difficulty: " f care not to trace back my pedigree even 
to nobility. It is enough for me to have been the son of such a father." These sev* 
eral facta force us, however unwilling, to view the whole account as little more than 
a fantasy of the brain, and they aid materially in bringing us to the reiiult at which 



* Adopted by Irving. 
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I am aiminj^, viz., the reaolvingr this far-famed Hero, this renowned diiooverer, inl 
mere creature of ihe ima^inatiou. Can 1 do better than to introduce to your notice 
fore concindiu((, what 1 deem to have been theorifriu of this beautiful story? the 
cleus around which there have been constant tJiougli gradual accretions, until 
length under skillful cultivation it has swelled into a gcKodiy sized Romance? tht 
Buggesiion then 1 conceive to have been given by the perusal (the only thing in 
theory iu regard to which I doubt) of the Scriptural account of the Deluge, the 
iug out of the dove by Noah, to louk for land. 

Noah had been iu the ark with his family some forty days; without doubt they 
become wearied with their long confinement, and at the same time perhaps tt'v^M 
means of sustenance was beginning to fail them. 1 think wo may fairly Buppf»«aM 
that they were desirous of a new abode. Now 1 take it the originator of this CcIlm Mth 
bus theory, seeing the old world overstocked with inhabitants, its soil woru oat, aocia 
consequent danger of scarcity of provisions, and learning that some one bad b^s^i 
sent out on the wild waste of waters, to find for the overplus population (or a pwt nf 
them) a new dwelling-place, caught at the aualog>' of their situation, to that of Noak 
in the ark ; that in his occasional moments of reverie, when transported on the wiuji 
of his imagination, he had gradually moulded and reiined this idea, till it had becooit 
well-proportioned and comely when he gave it utterance, and it found a speedy U}dg' 
meut in the minds of his greedy readers, and " thereby hangs the tale." 

I am still further confirmed in my belief of this view of tho subject by the name 
which is given to this unknown adventurer, for there is something in a name. Yofl 
will recollect that it was a dove that was sent out from the ark. Now this word doM 
into Latin, (excuse me, learned reader, if I appeal for a moment to your knowledge 
of the classics,) gives us Columba, from which, after the necessary adjustment cf 
genders, the historian has, iu a language but little known, and where there '» come- 
quently but little chance of detection, a surname for his hero. Then availing himseU 
of the well-known pleasing etFects of alliteration, by adding the significant (the pe- 
culiar signification of which, however, I stop not now to analyze) soubriquet of 
Christopher, ho is nicely provided with the euphonious appellation of (/hnstopher Co- 
lumbus. But we are not done yet For our historian, making shrewd use of tba 
name of Noah, the one who sent out the dovo from the ark, and summoning to hii 
aid another dead language, (as appears from the fact that Fq as a prefix, aignifiei 
'* land of,**) thus as it were seeming determined to avoid all possible chance of expotms, 
very ingeniously and judiciously selects as the birth-place of his " fancy's child," Oeao*. 

Can the candid man ask lor anything more? Is there any longer any room for 
doubt? And can you any longer withhold your assent to what I now brottdly uwit« 
viz. that Christopher Columbus nevkr lived ? Shall then this people be permitted t* 
remain longer in this dreadful delusion ? " Dii moliora," &c. I thus wash my handi 
of the matter. If, however, in reading tho ''Life and Voyages of Colnmbtts*'* oiw 
wishes only a pleasing pastime for an idle hour, thero can be no conceivable obJMiiMi. 
It bath indeed much to recommend it to such a use. Its enchanting style, the limplei 
but vivid descriptions in which it abounds, reveal to us on every page that favorite with 
all hiri readers, Washington Irving in full dress — the good-humored Knickerbocker! 
the inimitable sketcher with the " crayon." But ever and anon (if thou haat carefnUy 
attended to the doctrines herein inculcated) your fancy will picture him alnuMt ready 
to die with laughter when he sees how mightily the world has been taken in with hto 
unpretending tale of Christopher Columbus. Header, thou art alone. a. c 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

We have just received another paper of " Transactions of the Big Nose Clubt* 
accompanied with a request to publish them for the gratification of the enthiMiMtk 
votaries of tJie science of Mukterology ; but after a calm and mature delibenUon, w* 
have concluded to refuse it a place in this Magazine. As this step will doubtleai wn* 
priie many, and may perhapa give occasion for some remarks, we propose to state tht 
reasons that have led us to this determination ; and in doing so we mmt recur to tho 
policy we have pumied from the begrinning of our connection with the above 
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AMOciation. HaviDgf chanced to hear sometime ago of the formation of the 

^» «nd feeUng car curiosity somewhat excited, and moreover feeliug ourselves called 

^ to pre whatever promised to bo an addition to science in general, a fair chance 

^ the public, wo requested from one of the members a copy of the proceedings 

PoblicatioD. The Society flattered, doubtless, with our request, not only complied 
^ It very readily, but even unsolicited, unanimously elected us "printers to tho 
V ^Qse Club." As we hod already, in a measure, committed ooreelves, we could 
^^ Well refuse the honor, especially as it promised something more substantial than 
^e, although the notice was accompanied by a cool resolution that we " were not 
'^'Hl-looking enough to become members of the club." 

^ Immediately upon our election, therefore, we informed the President, that profe$' 
••mWy, of course, the " smallest favors would be thankfully received." In return, 
^tclher paper was given us, which we cheerfully published. We had winked at the 
Uk streak of superciliousness that had betrayed itself from the first, attributing it to 
^6 effifcts of the exliilaration incident to such new and wonderful discoveries. 

What was our astonishment, then, on presenting our bill the other day, to learn 
MU the members of the club actually thought that the Aonor of printing the reports 
r their deliberations, was a sufficient recompenso of reward. This was a little too 
neh even for our modesty. But wo restrained our impetuosity by the philosophic 
fleelion, that we had never known a big-nosed man of science who had common 
OK but silently resolved, as we walked away, not to be everybodys* printer here- 
Im*. But the arrogance of these upstart men of science has of late become still 
Bra iDfluflerable. We blush to record the gratuitous and unprovoked insult recently 
hnd to one of our fraternity — but in justice to ourselves we feel compelled to speak 
t. It feems by a reference to the minutes of the last meeting, which have been 
ly coolly handed us for publication, that sometime during the evening Mr. Simple, who 
d often been seen of late in company with our co-editor, Mr. Ilabbakuk Quick, arose 
d oUted, that at his urgent solicitation this gentleman had consented to present him- 
f u a candidate for admission to the club. Upon this the President arose and ques- 
nod him respecting his literary and scientific attainments, and it being proved that 
bad actually written thirteen pages in the last No. of the Yale Literary Moga* 
lOt and moreover had prepared one scientific report for the press, though it was 
liqiered that in its preparation his imagination had been more severely tasked than 
y other faculty, the Secretary was ordered to perform the last initiatory ceremony, 
Uyto oieaaure Mr. Quick's nose, fiut no sooner had that functionary produced his yard- 
eki than Mr. Ganderleg sprang to his feet, and protested against the whole proceeding. 
lor apologizing for his delay in not expressing his sentiments sooner, he boldly as- 
ted that be could prove Habbakuk to be utterly devoid of principle, and that too in 
> very point which characterized themselves. Ho declared that he cared not how 
ig Mr. Quick's noee was. It might be long enough to reach into the middle of next 
lok, or even longer. But that was of no consequence, so long as his nose was not 
original one, and he had the documents, and could call witnesses to prove that Mr. 
ibbakuk Quick's nose had been skinned, actually skinned, for the occasion. 
Ilui was too much for the high-minded Habbakuk, po he fainted away, and was 
Tied to the bosom of his family in a state of insensibility. So heavy was the shock, 
A he has but just begun to walk about, and we fear that he will carry with him to 
grave the marks on his countenance of that gratuitous insult. Under this accu- 
latiOD of aggravating circumstances, we consider it due to our own honor and dig- 
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DJty, to separate ounelves from all connection with this new fnteruily. And if Ihi^^ 
do not soon leara that even prinlera are gentlemen, we predict for them a speedy < 
Kicks will not pass for coppers hero ; and if they have not the latter, we adviM 
to be chary of the former. 

The admirers of the distinguished author of " Ambulinia/* will, doubtleea, be gn||»: 

fied to hear those dulcet strains from him with which it was his wont to beguile CMir ! 

niomeuts while he was witii us. It would seem that not even the terrible cwnege if . j 

Palo Alto has proved sufHcient to divert his genius from its touching devoCion to 

Alma-Mater-in-law. From that very spot he has indited a Valentine to Yelet wki|k 

far surpasses all former flights of his Mune. We trust that ai our reftdem elwllfci^ 

the inspiring thrill vibrating through every nerve, they will readily yield thnniiw^ 

to the impulse, and "Arise." But we are detaining them from **' '* iTnyfrij ' 

message : 

" Co on old Yale, aiid atill go on, 

Though preatcst wonder of the ajpo ; 
We view thy walkf by the poarly moon. 

We know you've made both ton and Mfe. 
Thy deeds are rushing on to Heaven ; 

Roll on old Ynle, forever roll, 
Thy gulden wheels liy maideni driven, 

Ruth on then, girls, and da/zle round, < 

For you have kopt old Yale cmliound ; 

Ye rule like spirits in the ikio, 

Then itudenti of old Yale : arifo !" 
Palo Alto, Feb. J 4, 1847. 

A NBW College Periodical. — The New York UniverHty Magaxine, Vol. I,Nala 
has just made its appearance. We welcome it heartily, and wish it long life and m^ 
cess. College Magazines generally have not enjoyed the former bleanng. Tbtilaf 
dents of Dartmouth, Cambridge, Amherst, and Williams, liave, in turoi elaitod |Wfr 
odicals, but after living for a year or two they have languished and ceaeed to 

The Nassau Monthly has reached its sixth year, and gives proraiae of 
manhood. The " Yale Literary*' is getting into its thirteenth year, imd being of goai 
parentage, promises to reach a still greater age. Our sister Magaziue hw the goad 
fortune to start in a University coutaiuing over seven hundred student*. lie wly 
emy is the Habel city about it. But with the talent enlisted, we see no reeaon to 
a failure. We cannot refrain from reprinting a few lines from the No. before Hg All' 
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were suggested by seeing " a picture of a single Indian pursuing deer 

forests." 

" Like bubble on the fountain, 
Like vprny upon the river. 
Like shiuluw uu the mountain, 
He hat pa^r^ away forever. 



hto 



**The foreitf of hit childhood 
Have fallen in their pride, 
With the l»cnuty of the wild -wood, 
That fringc<l the flowing tide. 

"The lake of imiling glancet, 
In infancy he knew, 
Ko more in beauty dances 
Around hit light canoe. 



*' nil race ii twilUy hitting 
To tlie ipirit-land awmj. 
Their imngei are wasting 
*Neath the finger of decay. 



'* His hunting grooodt have 
Hii vilhiges are burned ; 
By those whom he one* c' 
The Indian is spumed. 

" Like the bubble oo tba fiwntaie. 
Like spray upon the river. 
Like shadow on the mountain. 
He has pawed away fbraw." 
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PRESIDENT THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY. 

Theodore D wight Woolset was bom in New York, October 31, 
1801. His ancestors on the father's side came from Yarmouth, in 
England, and settled on Lonj; Island about the year 1640. His father 
was a merchant in New York of standing and influence ; and his 
mother was a sister of Dr. Dwxoht, formerly President of Yale Col- 
lege. He obtained the elements of classical learning chiefly at schools 
in Hartford and New Haven, and entered Yale College in September, 
1816. After his graduation in 1820, he read law awhile in Philadel- 
phia, without, however, having the profession of law in view, and 
in the autumn of 1821 joined the theological seminary at Princeton, 
where he continued almost two years. Before the expiration of the 
second year in the seminary, he became connected, as a tutor, with 
Y^ale College, and spent two years in that office. In the autumn of 
1825 he was licensed to preach in the Congregational church. After 
this he spent a year and a half at home in New York, deeply occupied 
in studying the original languages of the Scriptures, and the Scriptures 
themselves, with the help of the best commentaries within his reach. 
In the spring of 1827 he visited Europe and remained abroad rather 
more than three years. The greater part of this time was spent in 
study at Paris and several cities of Germany : five months were passed 
in England and seven in Italy. In Germany he occupied himself with 
the study of the Greek language, which he also pursued after his ro-^ 
turn to the United States in August, 1830. In the autumn of 1831 he 
was appointed professor of Greek in Yale College. In 1833 he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Martha, only daughter of the late J. Salisbury, Esq. of 
Boston. At the close of the year 1843 he sustained the very severe 
affliction of losing three children within a fortnight by the scarlet fever, 
and was thus deprived of his oldest children and of his two sons. In 
the autumn of 1845 he went abroad principally for his wife's health ; 
anoT not long after his return the following summer was chosen Presi- 
dent of Yale College, into which office he was inducted in October^ 
1846. He has published editions, accompanied by notes, of the Pro- 
metheus of Aeschylus, the Antigone and Electra of Sophocles, the 
Alcestis of Euripides and of Plato's Gorgias, besides a number of 
contributions to several periodicals. 
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COLLEGE CRITICS. 

A YOUNG person enjoying the advantages of a collegiate course, is 
naturally supposed to be desirous of building up for himself a strong 
character, which will give him weight in Avhatever community he may 
chance to reside. At least he is expected to leave the classic hall, if 
not with its highest honors, yet with that share of knowledge, and with 
that degree of mental cultivation, which will befit him for the active 
scenes of life, and render him a useful member of society. With such 
an object in view, it well l>ecomes every one, before the first step has 
been taken, to ask himself the question, how may this end be best 
obtained ? 

The great interests which are at stake make this a duty binding 
upon all. Fame, prosperity, advancement, respectability, are involved 
in the result, and combine in rendering the theme rife with conse- 
quence. As there are many ways, too, which at once suggest them- 
selves to the mind, so he who is prudent will examine each thoroughly, 
and not hastily abandon himself to the first that offers. It certainly 
cannot be expected that with an unripe and imnuture judgment a young 
man will select the best ; but yet he will have cause for gratulation if 
he does not, as too oflen happens, hit upon the worst. Of the hun- 
dreds who annually congregate in the colleges and universities through- 
out our land, perhaps not one ever bends himself, at the offset, righdy 
and properly to the task of'self-education. It is man's nature never to 
adopt the true course until all the absurd ones imaginable have been 
exhausted. Hence the greater need of circumspection. We will also 
suppose that he is endowed with the usual share of ambition, and that 
he is eager to rise rapidly into notice, and to acquire a reputation at 
once flattering to himself, and galling to envious rivals. In such cir- 
cumstances, if possessed of a moderate degree of common sense, the 
chances are greatly in his favor, that he will leave off bell-ringing and 
window-breaking, and betake himself to Literature. But here lies the 
great danger. Its very diversities, at first so enticing, in the end per- 
plex and embarrass. Many avenues at once open out before him, 
whilst of those which appear most alluring to the inexperienced eye, 
and which seem clustered round with the richest fruits, none is more 
apt to ensnare, or more fatal in its consequences, than the ver}* one 
which, in all likelihood, he will adopt. We refer to the career of a 
Colic gn Critic. 

That every one who has inhaled an academic atmosphere should 
wish for some acquaintance with general literature, is very natural, 
and, at the same time, very proper. That they should endeavor also 
to form just and comprehensive ideas of baokSf is a part of their dut}*, 
and we can see nothing wrong even in giving publicity to their opinions 
whenever occasion calls for them. In this free land of ours it is always 
the part of an honorable ambition to strive for any degree of preferment 
that may be offered, and as the field of letters is open to all, there is no 
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impropriety in eDtcring boldly and breaking a lance. On tbo otber 
hand, it is incumbent upon good citizens, under every form of govern- 
ment, but especially in a Republic, to hold themselves prepared for 
every change that many occur, and to learn to wield the pen, the 
sword, the ploughshare, with equal vigor and facility. But all this 
does not involve any necessity that should force beardless youths to 
become critics. Indeed, we can conceive of nothing more absurd than 
for one whose mind is still in embryo, and whose experience reaches 
no farther back than a few short years passed in the secluded walks 
of an academy, to take upon himself the high character of a priest of 
learning, and to arraign before the bar of criticism those whose 
single thoughts weigh more than his every word. He who does this in 
earnest, is either devoid of all common sense, or else endowed with a 
larger share of vanity and self-couceit than would sit easily upon a 
Chinese mandarin, who boasts himself a blood relation of the Sun. 

The question, however, may be fairly asked, whether one may not 
assume such a character for the time being, out of pure sport, intending 
eventually to abandon it, and return to his proper duty ? We say, cer- 
tainly not, unless he can first show that he has all to gain and nothing 
to lose ; unless he can prove that he has neither character nor interest 
It stake, and that the contempt which such boyish freaks must beget 
can in no wise harm him. Yet how few enjoy this enviable position 
in society ! How few are reduced so low that degradation can not de- 
press them ! Every one, through whose veins bounds the quick blood 
of youth, has and must have an aim in life — ^be it high or low — over 
which he doats with fondness. Even he who has lost both character 
and self-respect still clings to the hope of some day redeeming himself. 
The transported convict has an ambition of his own, and looks down 
upon the galley-slave. And so it is all the world over. Let, then, 
every one who has an eventful future before liim — a future in which 
success is to be the reward of industry, and honor the end of a noble 
strife — take heed that he ventures not rashly his all in a lottery where 
the chances are a thousand to one that he draws a blank. 

Very little experience is necessary to discover that the World at 
Urge esteems most, not those persons who are continually offering un- 
asked-for advice, but those possessed of silent wisdom — those whose 
opinions in an emergency are of real service. This is as it should be. 
There is but slender merit, and still less advantage, in a spirit of hyper- 
eriticism, which can in no way affect the actual concerns of life. This 
fact should be well considered by all who design building a reputation 
upon the quicksands of criticism. In its consequences it is most important, 
and threatens to overthrow everything for which they strive. If they 
desire the applause and esteem of the world, let them at least adopt a 
surer method of gaining it, and not cultivate a habit o( mind which that 
world in its sober senses must ever condemn. It would be well also to 
remember another fact, but too of^en overlooked, to wit, that fools as 
well as wise men judge everything by preconceived views, and give 
more credit to their own opinions than to the maxims of Solomon, 
whenever they chance to clash. £vea the uneducated lilff to exercise 
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the right of private judgment, as much as they do that of free-will — 
and invariably do so, whenever opportunity offers. From this some 
idea may be had, and by no means a favorable one, of the estimation 
in which youthful critics are likely to be held ; and this in itself ought 
to be a sufficient reason to deter young persons of undoubted talent from 
a course so prolific in evil, and so barren in good. Still, if any one in- 
sists upon making the trial, our advice to him is, let his first step be, to 
teach men not to think — his second, to teach them what to think ; and 
afterward, let him attempt to think for himself; otherwise his labor will 
be expended in vain. 

But a large number of the evils resulting from such a premature en- 
gagement in criticism, are indirect in their origin and do not appear at 
£rst view. Amongst these the most blighting by far, is the false and 
ill-directed ambition which is at one time fostered, and at another 
crushed. This teaches its victim to fix his gaze, and concentrate his 
whole soul, upon those transient and ephemeral honors which are the 
pride of school-boy days, and to shut out from view the true, the gen- 
erous object of life — ^usefulness to his fellow-man. It also wraps him in 
a " mystery-garb" of literature, and thus inspires a contempt for those 
humbler occupations which it should be at once his pride and glory to 
support and cherish. Few of those who look forwaid to a dasMng and 
brilliant College reputation, ever detect beneath its showy exterior the 
germ of premature decay. Regardless of ultimate consequences, the 
majority prefer becoming "the passing wonder of an hour," to investing 
themselves with those more solid qualities of mind which will always 
entitle them to esteem and honors. Of such a character, at least, are 
those whom we have designated at the head of our present article, and 
it is of such only that we speak. They retain still a small spice of 
their childish humor, and prefer baubles and trinkets to useful gifts. 
Nor is it to be greatly wondered at. There is certainly something 
very flattering in the thought of being able to dissect the productions 
of great men — of possessing the power to lay bare their hidden faults, 
and to point out how they might have bettered this, or have improved 
that; itilb, indeed, very suggestive of ideas of self-importance, and whilst 
it proves that we would never have been guilty of like errors, it usually 
ends in placing us, in our own estimation at least, a little above the 
object of our criticism. This is by no means an overdrawn pictiure ; 
every college critic will recognize it as true to the life. 

In this connection it may ^so be remarked that College Criticism 
deals mostly with faults, and seldom with beauties. This is natural. 
A young ambition seeks ever to raise itself at the expense of others, 
and in doing so, falls into the common error of striving to depress its 
betters. Maturity, and a lengthy experience, are necessary to correct 
this vice, and both of these are lacking ; it runs, therefore, headlong 
into the opposite extreme, slashing right and lefl, with a zeal that 
would do credit to a termagant, and abusing indiscriminately friend 
and foe. Indeed, even when a panegyric is pronounced, we may safe- 
ly predict that it is merely the prelude to some glaring monstrosity 
which the Writer wishes to hold up. This kind of criticism may he 
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well called a purely syllogistic process — well adapted to show forth 
errors, but never bringing to light new truths. 

Most of those who adopt this profession so early in life, seem not 
to be aware of the fact that there is no more absolute necessity that a 
joxmg man, even though he does enjoy collegiate advantages, should 
aasume to himself the task of criticism, than there is that eA'ery strip- 
Ung who can thumb over a newspaper should therefore enact the poli- 
tician or mimic the statesman. It is neither demanded of them by 
their friends, nor by the nation at large;, and we doubt much whether 
the country would ever notice it, were they to slip quietly away and 
abjure so illiberal an occupation. The truth is, that such critics, al- 
though they never realize it, like the old Egyptian embalmers, receive 
for their labor more abuse than praise. The reader, if he agrees 
with them, looks upon it as nothing more than he too could have writ- 
ten ; but if he dissents, he unhesitatingly pronounces them to be either 
fools or madmen. Such is about the amount of the credit they re- 
ceive ; and yet for such a small and grudgingly-yicldod pittance, a 
young man of promise is frequently contented to throw away the best 
years of his existence, and to devote to flimsy criticism or glaring 
caricature, that time which should be spent in storing his mind with 
useful knowledge, and in enriching it with those attainments that will 
give strength and dignity to his after life. He is willing to compro- 
mise his own ambitious hopes of an honorable independence and a 
successful career, to the idle dream of momentary applause ; he is 
willing that years should be frittered away in what is at the best but 
idle amusement, unconscious of the treasure he is squandering. And 
yet, the loss of time is the least of the evils' involved. Beside engen- 
dering a captious spirit, a soured and unsocial disposition, an 
overweening vanitj', and a lack of all due respect for equals, if not for 
superiors, there is contracted at the same time, a narrowness of 
mind which ill befits one for commerce with the world. He who long 
indulges in such a course will find to his sorrow that his intellect is 
rather hampered than expanded by " the three unities," and that in- 
stead of acquiring profundity of thought, he has gained for himself a 
superficial character, that will adhere to him through life. He be- 
comes unable to seize upon those strong and marked features in sur- 
rounding objects, which an unwarped judgment — a judgment sound, 
healthy, and whose powers of discrimination have not been overtaxed 
in verbal controversies — would naturally suggest, and contents himself 
with pandering to the eye and ear, rather than with probing to the 
very bottom. Before the mind has attained a medium statue, he forces 
it into an employment exhausting and deleterious even to full-grown 
manhood. As a necessary consequence, it remains ever after, dimin- 
utive and driveling. Doubts and difficulties, demanding patient study, 
are to be weighed and sifted ; principles are to be applied which re- 
quire vigorous and long-digested thought ; erudite learning and elabo- 
rate investigation are to be manifested ; and to accomplish all this, the 
literary neophyte is fitted with that small stock of knowledge and ex- 
perience i)siially possessed by the youth of eighteen. To this very 
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cause must be referred the fact that American Literature, at the pres- 
ent day, is so deluged by empirics, and that instead of the severe and 
manly taste which, from the influence of our free institutions, would 
naturally be expected to pervade it, there is, for the moat part, a pue- 
rile and florid tone, which ill becomes the character of a great and 
prosperous people, and which accords but poorly with the boldness, 
the decision, the vigor, so prominent in our politics. 

It is customary to judge of men by their opinions concerning others. 
In holding another up to view, they inadvertently show themselves ; 
the vices against which they most loudly declaim, are usually those to 
which they themselves are secretly addicted. Happily for our moral 
nature, too, the rule works both ways ; and he who indulges long and 
steadfastly in any peculiar vein of thought, or style of expression, will 
eventually become so habituated thereunto, that deviation will be pain- 
i'ul. This feature in human nature may be made to contribute largely 
to individual improvement ; but apply it to those who are ever indul- 
ging in the extremes, either of indiscriminate praise, or unjust and ig- 
norant censure, and what is the result ? They become radicals in the 
broadest sense of the term ; they carry with them their ultra spirit 
into the common avocations of life — into morals — into politics — as 
well as into the haunts of literature. They become special pleaders, 
degenerating into either sycophants or C3niics, and at lengu defeat 
their own object of acquiring a reputation for wisdom, by the very 
means they take to secure it. Those who escape such a fate, are in- 
deed favored of heaven, but such favors are granted to few. The ex- 
treme satisfactioif we experience at meeting with an enlarged and 
liberal-minded critic, is in itself the strongest evidence we can have 
that such an one is but seldom found. Yet even granting that some 
such do exist, what consolation can it be to the five hundred who an- 
nually spring into being, to know that one of their number may pos- 
sibly be respected and honored amongst men ? The average, however, 
of those who do succeed, is by no means so large. 

Space will not here permit us to dilate upon the fact that scarcely any 
popular author can be named, upon whom several hundred criticisms 
have not already been written — that Shakspeare and his tragedies, 
time-tested as they are, are at length overburdened — ^that Milton is 
becoming greatly embarrassed with the number of his admirers, and 
that the ghost of Byron is crying loudly for quarter. We must hasten 
lo conclude. 

Against genuine criticism we have nothing to urge, provided the 
person who undertakes it is duly qualified for the task — ^provided La 
IS possessed of a fund of fresh and vigorous thought, and endowed 
with those commanding qualities of mind which will give tone to what 
he utters. The critical remarks of such an one are interesting as 
well as instructive, and are never treated with contempt. But surely, 
n/9 one within university precincts, and wearing the noviciate gown, 
(san claim this distinction ; it belongs exclusively to the toga virilis — 
to the wisdom-cap of the sage. Let, then, all who are not morally 
sure vOf obtaining even a degree, and who look forward with an aas* 
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tous eye to the " thick-coming shadows of the future," patiently bide 
their time, and husband their resources. Enough of untilied ground 
vet remains in American Literature to exhaust the intellect of m^Tiads : 
and with their advancing yenrs, and a proper development of theiif 
own minds, even the unfledged offspring of the present day may rea- 
sonably hope to share in the toil and the triumph. The history of the 
world has yet to be rewritten by American authors — has yet to be 
dwelt upon with American feelings, and viewed with a candor unknown 
to monarchists, so that there w^ilt be no want of occupation hereafter 
for either their maturity, or tlicir critical acumen, and all the knowl- 
edge which they can possibly store up in their youth, will not lack a 
proper object upon which to expend itself. 



POETRY AND I>OPULAR FABLE. 

The province of the poet is one of a peculiar nature. From every 
other field for the exercise of the monUal powers, it is almost totally 
distinct ; its true and ultimate aim is ever to reveal the lovely and the 
beautiful, and thus far it walks hand in hand with its sister arts of 
painting and sculpture ; but in the means it employs to attain its end, 
it widely differs from either. The emotions of pleasure which they 
suggest, depend for their origin upon the external world ; the visible 
beanty of the heavens and earth, the quiet loveliness that overspreads 
the face of nature, or the sublime grandeur of her mountain haunts, 
are fit subjects for their efforts ; nor less the creatures of life that an- 
imate these scenes — at once the noblest and most perfect efforts of 
creation — whose various forms it is theirs to imitate, and combining 
the beauties of many into one harmonious whole, well-nigh infuse the 
spirit of life into the dmnb marble or the painted canvas. Not such 
is the sphere of poetry ; her triumphs are not those of the eye or the 
ear ; she dazzles not by external beauty, but speaking in tones that 
pierce the inmost soul and find an echo there, she cast« o^er the mind 
the mighty spell of genius, and fixes it in entranced admiration. In 
making this distinction, we do not assert that Poetry is independent of 
the extremely beautiful for its influence ; far otherwise, for without the 
latter the former must cease to exist. But it does not reproduce that 
beauty in outward forms, itself deriving its whole influence from those 
forms. It portrays them to the mind in a language to be understood 
by mind alone, so to speak ; it arrays them in a garb peculiar to itself, 
woven of the brightest tissues of imagination. Here, indeed, lies 
the essence of poetry — in that power which enables the bard to cre- 
ate, as well as to copy the beautiful — to present it under a thousand 
different forms, not in the similitude of its original, tangible and ma- 
terial, but transformed, idealized. 

It is the imagination, then, to which we look as the source of poetic 
power, and which constitutes the bard's noblest gift ; this it is which 
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reveals to him, in all its perfection, the beautiful in nature and in art ; it 
IB the " open sesame !" at which the invisible partition, separating from 
vulgar ken the almost sacred mysteries of poesy, yields to his touch, ush- 
ering him into a paradise of intellectualloveiiness. Nor are the materials 
upon which he exerts his energies less refined, less elevated. Often, 
indeed, the garb of poetry may be thrown around the stem truths of Sci- 
ence, or the mysterious precepts of Philosophy ; nor can the influence 
it there exerts be aught else than beneficial. It removes their asperi- 
ty, it heightens their beauties, it adorns their native majesty with 
its own elegance ; it is like the iv}% which winds its curling tendrils in 
close embrace around the oak of centuries, decking its rough and 
massive trunk of sombre hue with the rich green luxuriance of its fol- 
iage, and clustering round its knotty branches in graceful profusion. 
But it is not here that poetry appears in its true light ; the sunbeam 
may indeed at times light up the drear}' vault of some old castle, and 
throw an air of cheerfulness over its gloom — but far away, amid the 
green fields and the rustling forest, where nature reigns supreme, does 
it delight to roam, and but there docs it fulfill its mission of beauty, 
and peace, and joy. Thus, too, the realm of poetry is far from the 
schools of philosophy, and the cloistered retreats of science ; they 
address the reason alone ; they deal with nought save the practical 
and the real, whether they contemplate the phenomena of nature, or 
the arcana of mental science. The bright dreams of the poet are un- 
known to them, or viewed as nought save the wanderings of an unset- 
tled mind ; and when they sometimes leave, for awhile, their deep 
researches, and seek her aid, it is but to clothe in borrowed and more 
attractive forms the truths they have toiled to gain. Her appeals, too, 
are to the reason, but it is not thus ; she seeks not to urge it on by the 
resistless power of truth alone, but combining the attractions of the 
beautiful with the majesty of the true, she unites the gentle persuasion 
of the one with the power of the other, and leads her willing captives 
where she will. 

This being the office of poetry, and this the method in which she 
seeks to attain her high and noble ends — the awakening in the soul a 
love for the beautiful and the good — we would consider some of the 
means she employs in their pursuits. The beautiful, as has already 
been implied, is at once the aim and the groundwork of her operations ; 
she seeks to disclose it to man, while at the same time she emplojrs 
its manifestations around her, as her material. It is in this light that 
we discover the intimate connection which subsists between the po- 
etry of a country and its Popular Fable. In almost every land has the 
latter existed, in some degree developed ; whether as the dim and 
half-forgotten traditions of our own Indians, the wild and fierce le- 
gends of the Scandinavian warrior-hordes, the Arabic tales of genii 
and demons, or the refined and polished mythology of Greece and It- 
aly. The peculiar cast of each system has been consonant with the 
character of the nation in which it took its rise ; created, as it must 
be, by themselves, it shadowed forth in its dim lineaments the tendency 
of their own minds, and became an index of the current of popular 
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feeling. It was in every case the first workings of the national ima- 
gination, if wc may use the term ; the ideas suggested to them by a 
tiiousand different causes, spreading silently through the whole mass 
of the community, and gradually assuming a form of belief uncon- 
sciously adopted by all. In many cases allegory' and history were the 
principal sources from whence to draw ; fancy worked upon the mate- 
rials tliey furnished, and moulding them at pleasure, thus established 
or added to the stock of legendary lore. The fonns assumed by the 
superstitions of every country were as various as the subjects or ideas 
which gave them birth ; they appeared in the fearful imaginings and 
terrible legends of the north of Europe, as in the exquisitely intellec- 
tual and beautiful worship of the south ; but though different in char- 
acter, their essential features were the same. They were the product 
of a fervid imagination, led on by the unconscious impulses of the 
soul, striving to penetrate into the mysteries around, above, within it^ 
aelf. They sprung up in that state of society which nearest ap- 
proached to its so called '^ natural condition" — when mankind, free 
from conventional restraints, gave the reins to passion, and excited, 
intoxicated, by the wild harmony of their own untaught souls with the 
voice of nature, received, as the breathings of inspiration, the impulses 
which sprung up within them. Unaided by revelation, except, per- 
haps, the dim light transmitted from preceding ages, they felt within 
themselves the idea of divinity ; they saw around them beauty in ev- 
ery form, and they unconsciously linked the two together in their own 
minds. Thus, in every system of popular fable appears more or less 
distinct this idea of divinity and of supernatural existence, pervading 
the whole, and forming the basis upon which it is constructed. The 
particular nature of each system differs, as we have said, with the 
character of its framers. The offspring of untutored and wayward 
imagination, beauty was its characteristic feature ; and while its gen- 
eral outlines were controlled by circumstances, it must have been, 
from its origin, indistinct and vague ; appropriating the materials which 
historical tradition afforded, it united with them all the wildness and 
beanty of unrestrained fancy gathered from the treasures of nature, 
and thus silently increased and spread, until a nation was brought un- 
der its teachings. Its dim and shadowy form accords well with the 
age in which it arose ; it was most fitted to impress the wild imagina- 
tive mood of infant nations, communing directly with nature, and re- 
ceiving from herself their ideas of beauty. Whether it envelops in 
its mysterious garb the exploits of heroes, or the actions of fabled dei- 
ties ; whether it endows with life the powers of nature, exerting an 
energy not otherwise to be accounted for — gives birth to a system 
like that of Greece, peopling with forms of beauty 

' The bright green Earth, the ■ommer ■ky, 
WboM stare are mirrored in a thousand streams. 
Whose windi do move in perfume and in music* — 

or rears, amid the horrors of a polar sky, the structure of a warrior- 
creed, the worship of Odin and Thor, and pictures the fieite joys of 
VOL. zn. 39 
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Valhalla ; in erery case appear traces of an excited fancy, worked 
upon by the forms of beauty and sublimity around it, and giving to its 
own wild imaginings * a local habitation and a name.' Such has ever 
been the general character of popular superstition, however different 
the particular forms it assumed in different countries, and however 
great the subsequent modification of those forms, as generation suc- 
ceeded generation, each differing from its predecessor in habit and 
feeling. 

The age of poetry, at least in its ordinary acceptation, came after that 
of fable : the one, indeed, was the poetry of expression — the other, of 
thought, of idea, of fancy. The elements of the one existed in the 
other ; its origin and aim were the same, differing only in its form ; 
hence the connection between them — hence the mutual aid afforded to 
each other. The undefined and vague creations of Popular Fancy, 
though possessing each a distinctness and individuality sufficient to 
identify them, received at the hand of Poetry the life and spirit, the 
refinement and finish, necessary to render them most attractive. They 
resemble a figure, full of beauty and grace, struck out at a few touches 
by the hand of genius from the polished marble, but deficient in finish 
and delicacy of execution. This, as from the scidptor, they receive 
from Poetry, heightening and setting off their beauties by the delicate 
mantle she throws around them. Poetry, on the other hand, seeking 
for materials upon which to exert her energies, of which to frame her 
bright creations, meets in Popular Fable the embodiment of its wants ; 
the beautiful and the imaginative are there combined, and need but the 
finishing touches it so well can give. In every land, therefore, in 
which have prevailed these superstitions, we see them holding a prom- 
inent place in the national poetry ; transferring, indeed, their own pe- 
culiar impress to that poetry. If we examine the works of the ancient 
bards, we find them constantly employing the materials thus furnished 
as the basis and groundwork of their song ; their themes are chosen, 
more or less, firom the mass of traditions and legends current around 
them, and the tenets of their mythology hold a prominent, indeed a 
principal, place in their texture. Need we adduce examples ? Re- 
move from the deathless strains of " blind Msonides" the gods of 
popular belief, and the traditions and legends so skillfully woven in 
throughout, and how little remains ! Where else soars his adventur- 
ous Muse so high, as when she points our daziled eyes to Jove, " Fa- 
ther of Gods and Men," seated in awful majesty above the crest of 
Olympus, and at whose nod the mountain rocked and trembled to its 
base 1 And thus in almost every instance of strength or majesty, beauty 
or sublimity, it was firom the same source that his materials were 
drawn. The loftiest flights of his Mantuan rival proceeded from a 
like inspiration. With eager delight we turn from love-sick swains 
and piping shepherds, and from the peaceful labors of the sturdy hind, 
to the dark portals of Erebus, where, armed with golden bough of 
mystic power, and close upon the footsteps of his mysterious guide, 
the goddess-bom iEneas enters the chambers of the dead, and looks 
vpon sig^ unknown to mortal eyes— shears sounds conc^&l^d firom 
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nortal ears. It is the anger of a goddess that scatters his hapless 
comrades over the foaming sea — ^the smiio of a deity that restores peace 
•ad hope to his troubled soul. In later ages, too, no less has been the 
aid imparted by these wild and beautiful creations — these mines of 
poetic ore, fashioned and moulded by the bard as he will. Dante, and 
Tasso, and Spenser, and Chiiuccr, with a host of others — Milton him- 
self, the noblest of them all — owe them much. Even though not the 
themes of their song, they are constantly employed, as ornament, as 
illustration, or to assist the conduct of the poem. To the legends and 
superstitions of their native land, we owe the wild poetry of the Arab, 
and the Saracen ; the extravagant, yet oflen sublime measures of the 
far East ; the gloomy sublimity, th(i touching pathos, of the Celtic 
bard ; the fierce and spirit-stirring songs of the Northern Skalds, 
vividly depicting the joys of the warrior-dead in the land of spirits ! 
It were a pleasant occupation, did not our limits forbid, further to 
pursue a theme so full of beauty. It might afford subjects for inter- 
eating inquiry, to examine into the causes of the different natures of 
various systems ; the precise relation which they have borne to the 
poetic literature of their respective countries ; their gradual decay, as 
the bright beams of civilization, and knowledge, and intellectual culti- 
TatioQy shone with increasing power and warmth upon them, dissi- 
pating them like the morning mists before the sun ; and the influence 
they still exert, though diminished and softened by the lapse of cen- 
turies. As years roll on, and in their course alike increase our dis- 
tance from the ages when they flourished, and the stores of information 
Science is constantly accumulating, in like proportion must this grad- 
«al diminution continue. Even now their sway is less than it has 
ever been ; we are daily becoming moro conversant with the practical 
and the real, even whore Poetry exerts her powers. It might be 
asked, whether Poetry would not suffer from such a change ; whether, 
if deprived of the aid those wild and beautiful creations afford her, 
she would not languish and droop. The beautiful is her theme ; and 
if these embodiments of beauty are forgotten, to what will she turn ? 
We answer, the beautiful exists not merely in the wild and mysterious, 
nor in the romantic alone ; the humble violet, simple and common 
though it be, may havo tints as delicate, and perfume as sweet, as the 
Tsrest flower that blows. The beautiful in Nature, under the plastic 
hand of Imagination, was shaped in an uncultivated age into the form 
of fables and superstitions ; it needed some such covering to bring it 
before the eyes of all, and to display its hidden treasures. But the 
poet of an enlightened period, with a mind whose powers are expanded 
and his perceptions rendered acute by cultivation, however he be 
pleased with such materials for his fancy to work upon, however 
beautiful themselves may seem, no longer needs their adventitious aid. 
Assisted by no intervening allegory or myth, he can 

4 ' Find tonjjrues in trees, books in the running brookB, 

Sermonti in stoneji — beauty in everything.* 

Such is the ' Lake School' of the present day, of whom Wordsworth 
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may be selected as an example. The hidden beauties of the meanest 
subjects are revealed to his eye ; Hazlitt has given as his character- 
istic, " a power of raising the smallest things in nature into sublimity 
by the force of sentiment. He attaches the deepest and loftiest feel- 
ings to the meanest and most superficial objects." Poetry will rather 
share, therefore, than be injured by, the advancing spirit of the age. 
Refined feeling and increased knowledge will wait upon Imagination, 
and her efforts, if less wild and romantic, will be more finished, more 
highly beautiful. h. h. 



EVIL PROGNOSTICATORS. 

Th£R£ is a class of men in the community to whom no title is 
more appropriate than that of Croakers. Accustomed to dwell ex- 
clusively upon the corruptions, the vices, and the follies of the age, 
their courage sinks within them, hope dies, and gloomy presentiments 
seize them, which they are by no means slow to proclaim. Amazed 
at the unsightly cracks and yawning seams which they behold in 
the framework of society, they seem to be waiting in melancholy 
resignation till the mighty structure shall tumble down upon their 
heads, extinguishing the light of their genius forever. Or else, 
blinded by the glory of the past, they can see nothing in the future 
but barrenness and gloom ; and thus, wrapt up in their own dark 
thoughts, shrinking from the ordinary pursuits of men, communing 
only with the spirits of the mighty dead, they are looking forward 
with mournful, yet heroic firmness to the time when the pillars of 
heaven shall fall, the foundations of the earth bo broken up, and the 
universe sink back into ancient chaos. Now, uncivil as it may seem 
to interfere with reflections '^ so sweetly sad," yet we beg leave to ex- 
amine them a little in their nature and their effects. 

They originate chiefly in false views of the Past. To some minds 
there is a peculiar charm in dwelling upon departed glory. Far back 
in the dim distance they behold the light which lighteth the world. 
As they recede from that point, this light grows more and more dim, 
and if their forebodings are to be realized, the time is not far distant when 
it shall finally fail, leaving the world in sad and utter darkness. The 
glorious dreams of ancient fiction are fading away ; the splendor of 
courts and camps is departing ; they witness no longer the far-famed 
deeds of chivalry — ^behold no more the majestic march of thronging 
legions, with plumes waving to the breeze, and armor flashing in the 
sun-light ; they no longer listen to the wild, thrilling strains of ancient 
bards, " who sang of love and war,** mingling in their highly-wrought 
pictures the tints of beauty with the stains of blood. All these are 
departed, and what can be left of greatness or glory ! 

So in the world of letters, gazing upon the rich and glittering stores 
of ancient learning, amazed at the grand results of human genius, 
charmed by the music of ancient song, they faint aad falter, fearing 
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thittlie treasures of knowledcfo arc exhausted, the inspiration of poe- 
try qaenched. Not so thought Newton, when from the lofly eminence 
of human greatness — with all his rich and varied acquirements — he de- 
clared himself but a mere wanderer on the shores of the vast ocean 
of truth, picking up here and there a pebble or a shell. Not so thought 
Milton, when, tuning his harp to nobler strains, he sang of God and 
man. 

But as to the present — the real, the actual, the unembalmed pres- 
ent — they doubt, perhaps despair. 'J'urning from tliose glorious vis- 
ions, they behold here all vanity and vexation of spirit. Their aerial 
flight is checked, and from their sublime soarings they are rudely and 
ungracefully tumbled into the world and among men. Sad fate ! 

To some, possibly to many, this may seem a caricature. It may 
be so, perhaps it is, yet upm examination it may be found to come 
nearer the truth than had been imagined. Perhaps too, an apology is 
due for thus stripping these ** lofty imagininjss^' of their gorgeous 
robes ; yet it is consoling to reflect that they are not the only objects in 
the universe that depend for their beauty upon their dress. 

I am no railer at the past. We all look much to it. It is pleasant 
to gaze upon the light it has shed and is still shedding upon the world ; 
but we may regard this light as the dawnin<2: of a day yet to shine in 
its fullness, rather than as the brightness of mid-day, only to be fol- 
lowed by the gathering shades of evening. "We may prefer to regard 
the greatness of the past as the glad token of what shall be, rather 
than as the departing glory alone of what hath been. It is well to 
think upon the past, but we may be so wrapt up in it as to be blind to 
the future. We may look upon its brightness as upon the midnight 
conflagration, which only serves to deepen the surroimding gloom, 
rather than as upon the golden beams of the rising sun betokening the 
richer effulgence of his meridian sj)lendor. We may, we ought to 
dwell upon the deeds of the past, but it should be as an incentive to 
higher, nobler action, not as panderers to sickly, flattering discourage- 
ment and doubt. There is, it is true, everything that is great and 
cheering in the past ; but what man has done, man can do, and more. 

But if this spirit is ridiculous and false in its nature, it is sadly seri- 
ous in its effects. If the acme of human greatness has been passed, 
the noblest incentives to exertion are taken away. What encourage- 
ment to effort is there, if the world is on the downhill side, and all 
must go down with it — if the framework of society is so rotten that 
it is falling in hopeless decay ? Or what encouragement has the 
scholar, if the wide fields of knowh^dge have been scoured and every 
fruit and every flower gathered ; if the fountains of learning are dry- 
ing up — its treasures exhausted ; if the secret paths of science have all 
been explored, and its wonders and its beauties laid open to the world ? 
And taking away the motives to action, action ceases. This spirit 
hastens the ruin it predicts. Where there is no hope there will be no 
effort. 

But this is not, and it never can be, true. Though there are some 
perioda in the world^s history brighter than others, yet the course of 
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things ever has been and is still onward. All along principles of 
truth have been springing into light, each in turn leading to others, 
and these evolving still new truths. Principle has been constantly 
advancing, the spiritual coming to assert its superiority over the ani- 
mal, even when it has seemed crushed, only gathering strength to 
burst forth anew in beauty and power ; nothing else can satisfy the 
human soul. It may be debased, corrupted by lust, maddened by pas- 
sion; but it can never forget its nature, and that nature is spiritual, and 
truth its element. The past history of the world is chiefly a record 
of the progress and achievements of power ; there is reason to believe 
that the history of the future shall consist rather of the advancement 
and influence of truth. We see it already in the advance of liberal 
sentiments and the increasing influence of public opinion. The bay- 
onet can no longer enforce the mandates of power. Men must be able 
to give a reason for what they do — a good and sufficient reason— one 
which will satisfy the world; actions are tried at a bar more terrible 
than that of power, the bar of truth, and its verdict wiU be felt. 
Causes, too, are in operation, which must strengthen this tendency. 
Men are coming to be regarded more as individuals, and less as masses. 
Human suffering in the aggregate is not what it is in the individual ; 
it loses its power over the mind and heart : in the mass the indi- 
vidual is lost sight of. It is not the broad declaration that a nation is 
starving, that causes the soul to shudder; it is when we go from house 
to house, when we look in at one door afler another, and behold in 
each, human beings, like ourselves, pale, emaciated, gasping for food — 
parents forgetful of children, and children of parents — brothers re- 
gardless of sisters, and sistiers of brothers — each one wrapt up in his 
own intolerable sufferings ; and then reflect that each one of these 
wretched beings writhes in keenness of anguish, that in each breast 
the sweet fountains of afl^ection are dried up, the tenderest ties 
broken in the sternness of that agony. It is not the broad, general 
statement of the slain and wounded, nor yet a sweeping glance over 
the red field of battle, that fills the soul with horror. It is when we 
reflect that to each one of those mangled men life was sweet and pre* 
cious as to us — that in the welfare of each one some fond heart was 
bound up ; it is when we turn from these slaughtered masses to the 
distant homes, scattered here and there, and remember that the light 
in each one of these is darkened — that no human being dies who does 
not leave some mourner. And this feeling is gaining strength ; men 
no longer look with indifference upon the sufferings of their fellows ; 
it is no longer a light matter that one or two, or a dozen human beings, 
perish through misery, or are trampled down beneath the iron heel of 
power; the question is no longer confined to thousands. All this 
speaks well for the future — well for humanity ; it points to m time 
when man shall no longer oppress his fellow, when happiness shall 
banish misery, and the glad light of peace shall brighten every land. 
And who shall calculate the results of this simple principle ? If 
the past history of the world is but a record of the achievements of a 
few, while the masses have been passively swayed hither and thither 
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tf tiieir will, what shall it be when each one in the^e masses feels 
knnself a man, and puts forth the action of a man, moved not by the 
MtiMJmy wand of royalty, but by principles which call the highest and 
■oUest powers of the soul into action ; which waken, in all their irre- 
sistible force, energies that have been slumbering for ages — when a 
rewaid is offered to exertion — when a hope invites to action ? We 
iMtve an example of the influence of this principle in our own coun- 
try. Here has been witnessed a rapidity of national advancement un- 
paralleled in the world's history — caused not by our natural resources, 
■eidier by clinuite nor soil, nor yet by the blood which flows in their 
yeins ; but because esch man hza felt himself a man, and has acted 
the part of a man. It is the result of individual effort, the more mighty 
in its combination. 

And the whole tendency of the age is to develop and strengthen this 
principle. Nations are no longer separate and unconnected, independ- 
ent of one another in their characters and actions, each a world in 
itself. There is extending throughout a chain of union and influence, 
lunding nations as well as individuals together, in one grand scheme 
of action. The world is becoming one vast theatre of events, not 
separate and self-complete, but each telling on others ; men of distant 
nations are coming to look one another in the face — ^to behold one 
another*s actions, and not merely to behold, but to judge of them. 
Commerce, not only in her white-winged ships, at the mercy of the 
storm, but with her flery engines of speed and power, ruling the very 
elements, is bringing nations heretofore unknown to each other, side 
by side ; while the lightning snatched from heaven flashes human 
thought from land to land and from pole to pole. All these influences 
tend to increase the power — the energy of truth ; they place men upon 
a wider, nobler fleld of action. As when steel meets steel, sparks of 
fire are elicited, so when mind meets mind, new truths flash forth from 
the contact. 

Such are the influences at work, and nothing can withstand them ; 
they may be checked, but they will burst through and gather fresh 
strength from fresh opposition. Not that the world is to be regener- 
ated by flowers, and music, and moonshine ; not that the mere cry of 
a " good time coming," shall bring all this about ; nor yet that the 
earth shall be flUed with warm sunshine, and it be " all play and no 
work" — ^the elysium of fools. Action — strong, powerful action — is 
demanded ; but will not these influences call forth this action ? Then 
shall the history of the world be the history of mankind, not merely 
of kings — 

But there are dark passions at work, which, in their mad fury, will 
sweep away these principles — wild excitements, when they will be 
forgotten — 

We learn that far down in the depths of ocean the reefs of coral 
unseen are forming — gradually rising* and strengthening, till their 
white tops are seen above the wave8--4hough the storms in their fury 
sweep over them, sometimes hiding them beneath the angry biUows, 
still nsing, until finally they become bold towering headlandb, againitt 
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which the wild surges of the sea roll powerless, which its mo 
waves can never shake, nor ever wholly overtop. Thus it is w 
principles of truth. Amid the trouhled sea of human passions tfa 
forming, it may be, unseen : its wild surges may dash against t] 
may sometimes sweep over them, but still they will rise and r 
they shall stay its angry waves, towering up to heaven in bean 
strength, as guides to the bold mariner oh life's ocean, as beac 
hope to the shipwrecked and lost. Away, then, with weak con 
ings and sickly doubts. Looking back to the past, let us also lo< 
ward to the future, for as that is full of greatness so this is 
hope. There must be effort and toil ; but if there were no struggle 
would be no victory. The \vide world is before us, with its 
fields of action. As the light of experience brightens the past, 
light of hope rests on the future. As the labor will be great, s 
the results ; not a visionary millenium, but human nature, rescuei 
its misery and shame, exalted, purified ; the sweet fountains of 
and happiness and joy unstopped ; the trcasiures of science 
open ; the principles of truth disseminated, and more and highe: 
all, the hopes of heaven proclaimed to a lost world, the soul elera 
communion with its Maker. The glory of the future shall be bi 
than the glory of the past. e. b 
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HAZEL DELL 

From the early bells of morDing, 
Till the cveniog chimee reeound, 
In the busy worid of labor, 
For my daily bread Fro boand, 
With no hopes of mqre pocsceeioos 
Tlian six scanty feet of ground ! 

But my soul hath found an empire, 

Hid between two sister hills, 

Where she dreams or roams at pleasure,. 

Finding whatsoe'er she wills ; 

There sweet hope her fairest promise 

With a lavish hand fulfills. 

And the path that windeth thither, 
There's no mortal foot may tread, 
For it leads throngh charmed valleys^ 
With enchanted blossoms spread. 
Under groves of flowering poplars, 
TbroDgb the violet*^ poiple bed. 
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And it windi betide a river, 

Half in nght and hidden half; 

Them a group of thoughts, like maidens, 

Dance with joyous song and laugh ; 

Or a gray and solemn pilgrim 

Goes, supported by his staff 

Orenreiled with yines and water, 

Dropt from many a hidden well, 

Are the rocks which make the gateway ; 

And the water's silver bell 

Keeps the warder, Silence, wakeftd 

At the gate of Hazel Dell ! 

Nor may any pass the warder. 
Till the watchword they repeat 
They must go arrayed like angtis. 
In their purity complete ; 
And the staff-supported pilgrim 
Lays the sandals from his feet ! 

And within the purple valley. 
Where perpetual summer teems, 
Whisper silken -tongned brooklets. 
Melting into larg^er streams — 
Winding round through sun and shadows, 
Like a gentle maiden's dreams. 

Then let labor hold me vassal. 
Since my soul can scorn his reign ! 
Even fetters for the body 
Were but bands of sand, and vam, 
While the spirit thus can wander. 
Singing through its own domain ! 

In the long, still hours of darkness. 
Stretched from weary chime to chime, 
Thus beside my own Castalia, 
I can gather flowers of rhyme, 
And with all their fresh dew freighted. 
Fling them on the stream of Tune ! 
vobzi. 33 
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GREEK IMAGINATION. 

No one can have carefully analyzed the Greek temperament wit] 
out discovering that a strong and brilliant imagination is its pn 
dominating element. Its deep tinge is visible everywhere — in the 
history, in their language and religion, in their manners, arts ai 
literature. Like streamleU gushing from the vein of gold on the hi! 
side, and in their course scattering tho shining particles over all tl 
plain beneath, so from the imagination of the Greeks went forth ii 
fluences to enrich and embellish all the works of their genius. Th: 
feature in the Greek mind is confined to no particular period ; it ws 
ever conspicuous, as well in the early and unpolished, as in the latf 
and more refined ages of the nation's existence. Ever were they d< 
lighting in the ideal, and grasping after the spiritual and indefinite 
True, it exhibited various phases in different tribes, and under difle: 
ent circumstances ; but wherever we see true Grecian character t 
any extent developed, there is the same love for the imaginative, H. 
same rich color of enthusiasm, the same thirst for romance and 6] 
citement. Such a feature in the character of an individual, if proper) 
set off by other tolerable qualities, ever gives him power and distin< 
tion ; in a national genius, its influence must be of the same kind, an 
of a power commensurate with its greater weight. So was it wii 
Greece ; and herein consists one of the chief sources of her grea 
ness. Had it not been for the warm, lively imagination of her son 
-(^C/ her glory would never have shows with such undimmcd lustre throii| 
•the clouds and mists of twenty centuries — an Iliad would hai 
been uninspired — a Parthenon never have sprung from the quarries 
Mount Pentelicus — the rough marble and dull canvas never hmi 
given forth life, symmetry, and beaut}'. The scholar might sail by i 
shores without even a look of interest, and the world be ages behii 
its present advancement. He who could detect and unfold all the ft 
reaching influences of Greek imagination, upon themselves and upc 
the world, would be astonished at the number and depth of the strean 
clearly to be traced back to this source. 

It is interesting to inquire into the origin of this characteristic < 
their national genius. Numerous and various were the ingredien 
that united to form it. At the coming of the Hellenes to Greece, ti 
detect the first sign of its appearance ; by them was the tree planU 
that was to sprout so vigorously, and bear such abundant fruits. Tl 
old Pelasgian race, though tn^ition tells us they made considerab! 
progress in civilization, lacked the vigor, the liveliness, the ente 
f prise, of the Grecian character. These elements were infused into 
by the Hellenes. The traditions of the origin and history of th 
people are vague and various ; but all unite in representing Uiem as 
race remarkable for their high martial enthusiasm, and their ener{ 
and vivacity of genius. The Pelasgian race could not withstand thei 
and being either entirely rooted out, or forced to assume the warlik 
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adreotuioas spirit of their inraders, they became, aa a separate people, 
extinct. Hencefortli the Hellenian character became the character of 
the Greek nation. In this people, then, we discover the ^rm of the 
strength and fervor of Greek imagination. Possessed of minds strong, 
capacious, and susceptible of easy impression— of bodies naturally vig- 
orous, and strengthened by incessant exertion and hardships, and hence, 
also, of an abundant flow of animal spirits, they were highly fitted to 
stamp upon its character the features for which it was distinguished. 
Their peculiar genius showed itself in a thirst for excitement and ad- 
renture — a fondness for the pleasures of the chase — a love of war 
and heroic deeds. Their wild pursuits in turn reacted upon their 
minds, kindled their enthusiasm, and gave their imaginations unusual 
activity. Though it has often been questioned whether the manners 
and pursuits of savage life are favorable to the development of the 
imaginative powers, yet history and reason seem to decide that such 
is the truth. In almost every nation, its early semi-barbarous ago 
seems to have furnished tlie wildest and most impassioned music and 
poetry. We might give, as an instance, the strong poetic language 
and wild battle-songs of the early American Indians. Such would 
naturally be the case, for then is the poet most true to Nature and his 
own strong feelings. Then, with his habits assimilated to the wild- 
ness of Nature, is he best qualified to hold communion with her, and 
catch with his own mind sometliing of her simplicity and grandeur. 
These pursuits, however, in themselves, are insufficient to produce a 
nation of active imaginative powers ; for many rude nations have long 
ibliowed them, without receiving any such deep and permanent im- 
press. Still, such is their strong tendency, and when they act upon 
minds like those of the early Hellenes, strong, creative, and impetu- 
ous, they imprint marks which ages cannot efface. Their warlike 
expeditions and adventures, also, like their early habits, were wild and 
chimerical. Doubtless their history is deeply tinged with romance 
and fable ; but the visionary events it records must have had some 
foundation in reality. We can readily believe that such a restless 
and idealizing race as the Hellenes could have engaged in as fan- 
ciful an expedition as that of the Argonauts in quest of a golden 
fleece, or that against Troy in revenge for the rape of a Helen ; 
such stirring enterprises were in keeping with the heroic spirit of the 
age, as well as with the vigor and activity of the Hellenian charac- 
ter, and they foreshadowed plainly the future predominating element 
in Grecian genius. 

The country of Greece, also, was admirably adapted to the growth 
of an imaginative people ; its grand and picturesque scenery was the 
theme of her poets for ages. Its surface indicates that at some ancient 
period, a violent revolution must have swept over it, and thrown it into 
all nuinner of irregular and fantastic shapes. Lofty mountains, broken 
by steep precipices and romantic Tales, traverse the country in every 
direction. From the porous nature of its soil, extensive caves and 
deep glens have been formed by the washing of torrents, and large riv- 
ers in many places suddenly disappear below the surface. That such 
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a wild and diversified country should exert a strong influence upon 
the minds of the early Greeks, is not to he wondered at ; naturally 
quick to receive impressions, simple in manners, and in their rude 
pursuits brought continually in contact with the handiwork of nature, 
their perceptions of the sublime and beautiful were sharpened to unu- 
sual keenness. This showed itself in their early and passionate love 
for music and song, and in the honors they heaped upon the true hard 
of Nature. When they tell us of the Orphean lyre, charming the riv- 
ers, moving the woods and trees, and taming the monsters of the forest 
by its witching strains, we see but an extravagant expression of their 
&ie susceptibility to the power of melody ; we sec here the budding 
of the plant, that in afler years bore so many beautiful branches. 
Thus did the natural temperament, the wild pursuits, and beautiful 
country of the Greeks, all unite to form a people of strong imaginative 
powers. 

In the Greek mind, moulded by such influences, we should naturally 
expect to find, in the earliest times, a love for the bold and sublime, 
strikingly developed. Such was the case. True, they lacked not 
lively perceptions of the beautiful, but these reached not their acme 
of perfection till a later and more polished state of society. Thus we 
see their earliest poetry is rather grand than beautiful ; rather the 
rushing of the torrent than the gentle flow of the rivulet. It could not 
well be otherwise. Its favorite themes were the exciting scenes of 
war, and the exploits of gods and heroes, and their feelings burst forth 
in the sublimity of the epic muse, rather than in the sprightliness of 
the lyric. In their poetry Nature also speaks, and her language is 
ever sublime. We sec in it none of the meretricious decorations of 
art vainly striving to set off her beauties, but herself, in all her naked 
simplici^ and rugged grandeur. Of this characiter was the poetry of 
Homer. In his free and sublime strains, we have not merely the ex- 
pression of one man's feelings, but of a people's heart ; the blood 
gushing from one swollen vessel, that ran fresh and warm through 
every vein and artery in the body of the Greek nation. 

Such was Grecian imagination, in its origin, but such it cofuld not 
long continue. The influence of such high thoughts and impulses as 
their poetry enkindled, was, necessarily, to awaken the mind and 
quicken the finer feelings ; by continual observation of Nature, they 
came to have a keener sense of beauty than before — a sense which 
could not be satisfied with her irregularities. Hence it naturally intro- 
duced the arts of imitation, painting and sculpture, whose object wmt 
to idealize Nature — ^to copy her excellences without her imperfections ; 
poetry and music, also, were then modified to suit a nicer susceptibil- 
ity. The rude ballads, so accordant with the feelings of the early 
Greeks, though still admired, grated harshly upon the refined ear, and 
more melody and delicacy of expression and sentiment were de- 
manded ; then the lyric muse became the favorite, and Archilochus, 
Sappho, Anacreon, Pindar, and others, successively aided in gratify- 
ing the nation's taste for the beautiful, polishing its manners, and re- 
fining its feelings. Thus in this age, as in an earlier time, was their 
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imagination predominant. Its influence here was more silent, bnt it 
may have been none the less effectiiai ; if it before celebrated the 
exploits of heroes, and kindled the soul of the warrior to achieve deeds 
of daring, it now praised the arts of peace, and taught the citizen to 
enjoy the amenities and endearments of home. 

Nor was this influence conflned to the fine arts ; their religion took 
its form, nay, almost sprang into being from it ; true, many religious 
customs and foreign gods were introduced from other countries ; but 
substantially, their religion was their own — the oflspring of their pro- 
lific imagination. It was what the Greek mind would naturally bring 
forth — a religion of nature ; it could not look upon the ten thousand 
forms of animated nature around, and be itself inactive. The deep 
mystery, also, in which the causes of life and being were wrapped, 
served to quicken their fancy, and caused it, from want of definite 
knowledge, to supply the deficiency with its own creations ; hence, 
they conceived that ever}' kind of animal and vegetable life was but 
the working of some hidden deity, and their ever-active minds readily 
suggested forms by which to express and personify it. Thus every 
grove had its dryads, every fountain its naiads, and some invisible 
fairy nymph lurked under every stirring leaf, slept in every nodding 
flower, and danced along in every rustling breeze. All animated na- 
ture was to them the living, breathing expression of the presence of 
an unseen Power — probably the nearest approximation to the truth, 
that the unassisted human mind has ever reached. 

We notice, also, a diflference between the religious fables invented 
in the early days of Greece and those at a later period, corresponding 
to the changes of character which we have noticed. In the for- 
mer were originated all those wild and stirring, but improbable stories, 
in Greek mythology', which the epic poet so loved to dwell upon and 
amplify. But when their imagination became more tamed and chast- 
ened, then were invented those light and bewitching tales of the loves 
of the gods, and of their influence over men and Nature, which in the 
sparkling lyric poem yet gem the relics of Grecian literature, and de- 
light the modern scholar. 

The philosophy of the Greeks, moreover, received some of its most 
prominent characteristics from their idealism. It was not generally a 
careful and rigid analysis of facts from which conclusions were logi- 
cally deduced, but a mass of vague theories and fanciful specula- 
tions. The lively Greek mind could not brook to be confined within 
certain fixed landmarks, when such a vast region of truth remained 
dark and unexplored ; conscious of its ignorance, therefore, it struck 
out boldly in search of some first cause by which it might account for 
all the mysterious phenomena of Nature. It was supposed that some 
such " Original" must necessarily exist — that there must be some 
fixed principles and laws, which controlled all mind and matter ; 
hence were invented those theories, many of which strike us as 
more like the roving fancies of the schoolboy, than the grave deduc- 
tions of the philosopher. If, however, we consider the limited stock 
of knowledge the Greeks possessed, and their burning thirst to acquire 
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it, we shall be less surprised that their vivid imagination took the lead 
of reason, and spent itself in vague and idle speculation. It is an 
error into which the mind of man in ignorance is ever prone to fall, 
especially so when its creative powers are also strong and active. 

The same marked feature was shown in later times, in the rise 
of the showy arts of rhetoric ; ever delighting to decorate the ex- 
terior of truth, they came at length to attend to the shell, to the neg- 
lect of the substance — to make beauty and outward show the substi- 
tute for true knowledge. The cause of this lay in the fact that truth 
and knowledge could not be obtained except at the expense of great 
p^ins and toil, while their powerful imaginative powers supplied a fine 
outward appearance without exertion. Hence the place of reason 
and careful research was usurped by the fancy, and what seemed the 
easier and more promising path to eminence— the practice of the arts 
of display, received their entire attention. 

We thus see that with the many great advantages which their ideal- 
ism gave to the Greeks, some disadvantages were also attendant ; that 
if it kindled the glowing epic poem, wakened the strings of the lyre, 
and gave symmetry and animation to shapeless stone and lifeless col- 
oring ; if it polished the manners, invigorated the minds, and in some 
degree purified the hearts of the Greek nation, it still led them away 
from the clear path of philosophy, to be bewildered in the mazes of 
vague and fruitless speculation. It withdrew their minds from a 
proper regard for wisdom and the true good, and directed them to an 
exclusive attention to beauty and ornament ; so much so, indeed, that 
the Grecian name became a proverb for ostentation and empty glitter. 

The world, too, has felt the impress of their imagination deeply and 
powerfully. Whatever was the native strength of Roman genius, it 
cannot be denied that the influence of the Greek mind called forth 
its powers and fired its energies. To its creations Roman poetry owed 
its materials and its highest inspiration — Roman painting and sculp- 
ture, its best models and noblest subjects of study. Even at the present 
day, the scholar and the artist turn to them, and though time has marred 
their beauty, they still have power to refine the taste and kindle the 
soul with a fire not its own. h. n. d. 



LIBERIA. 



It is indeed a trite saying, that many of the most important changes 
which occiu: in the history of oiu: world, spring from beginnings unno- 
ticed, and, until their final consummation, unsought for. All men look 
upon the broad arch of the sky, but few notice the scudding, feathery 
clouds that portend a tempest, or the bright signs of future tranquillity. 
So is it always. Seeds fall quietly into the soil ; they swell and ger- 
minate without noise ; no " lo here, or lo there,** gives promise of theii 
maturity ; they push their timid sprouts above the surface, still unno- 
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Uced and unseen. The puny shoots are broken and trampled under 
foot ; yet the steady, unvarying, noiseless growth continues, till the 
tiny seed becomes the father of the forest, sending out its ' boughs 
unto the sea, and its branches unto the river.' 

Philosophers tell us that a stream of water, trickling into the fis- 
sures of rock, will in time acquire strength so great as to rend the iron 
firmness of the ' everlasting hills.' So is it in the affairs of men. 
A few bits of metal, a little dirty ink and paper, a few hours of 
sturdy labor, shall majce an instrument more powerful than hosts ar- 
rayed in battle ; and that little book shall shake with giant force the 
'middle pillars' of the palace of wrong and oppression. 

The wearer of the papal crown may not see the stream that is 
trickling, drop by drop--dripping and stopping, but then again running 
on freer than ever, down that one fissure of the rock upon which his 
throne is resting. He may suppose that its channel is blocked, and its 
course destroyed ; but through all impediments it runs on. Men 
long debased by oppression begin to seek the ' River of the Water of 
Life' to satisfy the longings of their thirsty souls, and the stream 
will still run on, till it shall fill the void, and the rock and its rotten 
throne shall crumble together. And then will the wise, unobservant 
of the small beginning of this great revolution, begin to inquire and 
search curiously for its origin, and to discover in the connection be- 
tween Knowledge, Religion and Liberty, ' the hidden machinery 
of cause and eflfect.'* The era of change has not passed away ; 
the work given man to do is not yet performed. Man's destiny is not 
fiilfilled. There are nations now, who, as at the first, sit in gross dark- 
ness ; there are continents teeming with barbarous myriads, whose ig- 
norance is still unenlightened, and whose dormant energies yet repose 
in their savage torpor. There are countries through whose wide ex- 
tent there is not one ray of light to illuminate the darkness of savage 
raperstition — whose populous villages have not among them all one 
Temple of the Living God, pointing its slender spire up to the blue 
heavens, and sending out on the still morning air the silver notes of its 
Sabbath bell. There are continents, whose vast recesses never echoed 
to the step of civilization, whose forests know not the ring of the 
woodman's axe, nor their rivers the fiash of the glancing keel. 

Yet civilization shall enter even here, and that under the guidance 
of agencies perhaps unnoticed, perhaps despised. 

It is our purpose to suggest a few reflections, such as time and 
space will permit, upon an enterprise, which, although now unnoticed 
by many, is destined, as we think, to exert a mighty influence in the 
civilization of a continent. 

The history of the negotiations and eflforts previous to the actual 
settlement of the colony of Liberia, is full of interest. The origin of 
the Society under whose auspices the Colony was formed ; the pro- 
tracted and laborious eflforts of Mills and Burgess to secure the good- 
will (and the territory) of the native princes ; their tedious joumey- 

•See Yal« Lit Mag., Vol XII, p. 9a 
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ings under a scorching sun ; their long ' palavers' with the sable 
potentates, seated in majesty under the ' palaver-tree/ glorious in the 
insignia of African royalty ; a silver-headed cane and a black horse- 
tail — the mock dignity of their majesties — ^form a portion of Liberian 
history replete with interest. Passing these without further notice, 
we turn to the history of the events immediately connected with the 
founding of the Colony. 

About twenty-seven years have elapsed, since the first party of em- 
igrants left the shores of America to visit the la|id of their fathers, to 
lay the foundation of a Christian empire in the midst of barbarous 
Africa. 

Lured by fraud and treachery to the low and imhealthful island of 
Sherbro, these emigrants, hedged in by dense forests, through which 
the cool breezes of the sea could not penetrate, exposed to the noxious 
exhalations of the swamps by which they were surrounded, and un- 
protected from the peltings of the drcnchmg rains, were attacked by 
the prevalent disease of the climate, and one fourth of their number 
gave up the lives they had periled in the endeavor to attain the lib- 
erty and social equality which were to them, as they are to all, far dearer 
ihaxk life. Undaunted by this inauspicious commencement of their 
operations, the projectors, and patrons of this enterprise soon sent out 
to a more salubrious and desirable situation, another company of emi- 
grants. 

The site now selected was the ' beaked promontory' of Cape Mont* 
serado, " a considerable eminence of land jutting into the sea, high 
enough to partake of the refreshing sea and land breeze, but not suffi- 
ciently elevated to obstruct the vapors or be rendered damp and un- 
healthy, by exhalations and clouds hanging over it nearly half the 
day."* In this place the colony has since been established, and hence 
it has sent out its vigorous offshoots in almost every direction. It was 
a fortunate selection. The Cape was unsurpassed in the beauty of 
its scenery, and possessed uncommon salubrity. Says an eloquent 
writer,! describing the prospect lying before the vision of one who 
afterwards proved himself the Washington of that infant republic : 

*' Standing on the summit of the Cape, he extended his view over 
a magnificent scene, diversified by objects bright, beautiful, and sub- 
lime : the silver stream of the Montserado— Cape Mount £fty miles 
distant, jutting boldly into the sea — a wide-spread country, dense with 
an evergreen forest, ' rising in successive ridges of verdure,' far into 
the interior ; the ocean over which the eye glanced for more than one 
hundred and fifly miles of the horizon, in an instant catching each 
sail that ventured within this mighty compass of vision, and his ad- 
miration of the Great Author of Nature but rendered him more com- 
passionate towards those who, amid the wonders of His hands, were 
blind to His glory." 

Such was the country into which the remnant of the unfortunate 

* Fifth Annusl Rep. of the Am. CoL So&, p. 5& 
t R R. Guriey— Life of Ariimiw, p. S38. 
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Sheibro expedition, accompanied by a small party of recent emigrants 
from America, now entered, to found, amid the desolation of barbarism, 
the structure of a Christian empire. 

Although some dissatisfaction with the project of a colony had 
been expressed by the natives, in the preliminary negotiations for ter- 
ritory, the actual settlement of the colony was unattended with any 
darming demonstrations of hostility, and peace appeared to be firmly 
established between the colonists and the natives. A few months, how- 
ever, proved these appearances to be delusive. It was soon found that 
here, as elsewhere, barbarism would have a mighty death-throe — one 
last grand struggle to perpetuate itself by annihilating civilization ; and 
in this great struggle the colonists were wonderfully and mercifully 
preserved. 

About the time of the establishment of the colony at Cape Montse- 
rado, an agent of the American Colonization Society arrived from 
America, to superintend and direct the affairs of the colony. This 
^* agent' was Jehudi Ashmun, and it was to his excellent qualities that 
the colony was aflerwards indebted for its very existence. Of the 
early bent and disposition of his mind— of his youthful struggles with 
poverty — of the remarkable activity and sagacity which he displayed 
in directing and controlling the organization of the colony — of the ar- 
dent zeal which led him frequently to rise from his sick-bed, ' after a 
night of delirium and suffering, to spend an entire morning in laying 
on, and directing the execution of the public works' — of the devotion 
with which he exclaimed that * days and nights were too short* for 
the great work he had to perform — of his calm resignation in severe af- 
fliction — of the passionate affection of the colonists toward him— of 
all these interesting items in his liistor}', and many more, we can give 
no extended account — their history is elsewhere before the world, 
Written by an able hand. There is, however, one achievement of Mr. 
Ashmun's which deserves particular description, for its intrinsic im- 
portance, as well as for its close connection with our subject. 

The murmurs of discontent which had been occasionally heard 
from one and another of the savages, began to grow louder and more 
frequent ; rumors of secret * war-councils' among the native chiefs 
were heard, and the total extermination of the colony was threatened. 
In consequence of these reports, Mr. Ashmun, as a warning to the 
savages, informed them * that he was perfectly apprised of their hos- 
tile deliberations, notwithstanding their pains to conceal them, and 
that if they proceeded to bring war upon the Americans, without even 
asking to settle their differences in a friendly manner, they would dear* 
ly learn what it was to fight white men.* Terribly, for the infatuated 
barbarians, was this assurance verified. ^ 

Meantime the colonists had not been idle. The most incessant and 
laborious efforts had been made to provide the little settlement with 
the proper means of defence. For more than two months did the col- 
onists labor for the defence of their homes and kindred — ^all the while 
under the constant fear of surprise, ' grasping,' as one of their num- 
ber said, ' a weapon in one hauad, whUe they labored with the other.' 
vobxn. 34 
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Their defences, had they been completed, would bare consiftted 
chiefly of a triangular stockade, enclosing the town, strengthened by ar- 
tillery at each of the angles and in the centre. These they were una- 
ble to complete before the day of combat arrived. Thus did the worn 
and weary band of thirty men, twenty of whom were upon nightly 
patrol duty, await, in reliance on God and their own stout arms, the 
event of the coming struggle. ' I shall endeavor,' said the agent, in 
a letter, ' to do my own duty, and make the people do theirs ; human 
weakness can reach no farther.' 

From this state of suspense the colonists were relieved, just at 
dawn of the morning of the 11th of November, 1623*^ by ^® furious 
onset of about eight hundred savages, who at first obtained a tempo- 
rary advantage, but were soon repelled. In their confused and precip- 
itate retreat, the terrible execution which the boasted ' long-nine' of 
the colonists caused in their dense and unwieldy body, must have re- 
minded them of the prophetic warning of Ashmun, that 'they would 
dearly learn what it was to fight white men.' The vengeance was 
terrible as it was just ; yet they were not satisfied. 

Afler the lapse of twenty days, during which the colonists had been 
actively and unremittingly employed in improving their fortifications, a 
second attack was made, early in the morning of the 2d of December. 

This second attack was made with no inconsiderable degree of 
military skill, and was sustained by fifteen hundred warriors. The 
native force was divided into two bodies, which made a simultaneous 
attack on opposite sides of the fortification ; and though the attack was 
made and repeated with the utmost fury, the natives met with the same 
successful and overwhelming repulse in both quarters, as on the former 
occasion. 

The sii^riority of civilization in the contest with barbarism had now 
been proved, and henceforth the barbarous inhabitants respected the 
rights of the colony, while they acknowledged its power. From that 
time to the present, though adversity has frequently clouded the sun- 
shine of its path, the general course of the colony has been * right on- 
ward,' and Africa now sees upon her territory an independent Christian 
republic. Liberia has become a ' fixed fact' in the history of Africa 
and of the world, and the planting and growth of such a nation in so 
short a period of time, may well engage the attention of politicians 
and statesmen. 

Nor are we alone or unsupported in our opinion. It was the remark 
of a writer in the Westminster Review : < The Americans are suc- 
cessfully planting free negroes on the coast of Africa, a greater event, 
probably, in its consequences, than any that has occurred since Co* 
lumbus s# sail for the New World.* 

And who shall say that it is not so? Who shall say that this seed 
sown so quietly, shaJiJ not yet become a tree whose ' leaves are for 
the healijQg of the nations* sitting in darkness and the shadow of 
d4adi ? Making every allowance for the inferiority of the race which 
iahabita the country, and for the degraded state of many of the emi- 
grants— for their lack of edmcatioft for their vices even — and who 
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shall mj that Monrovia and Liberia may not yet, in their effects, be 
to Africa, what Plymonth and New England are to our own country 7 

We are now dealing merely with facts as they exist ; we will not 
concern ourselves wi£ any enthusiastic speculations, as to the practi- 
cability of transporting hence to Africa our whole colored population 
in a given space of time, nor with any thing of the kind ; it will be 
long before that will be seriously thought of, and longer before it will 
be accomplished. We take things as we find them. 

We find that in the last twenty-seven years, by some means or 
other, a republic has been raised in the midst of barbarous nations, 
and has steadily increased in power and stability, till it has taken its 
stand among the nations of the earth. 

We find that through the whole of this territory, dotting 300 miles 
of sea-coast with its numerous villages, where once the groans of 
thousands of captives echoed through the gloomy recesses of the for- 
est, there is now not a vestige remaining of the damning traffic in 
human blood ; that inhabiting this territory, there is a nation with all the 
institutions of civilized life — a nation where justice, religion and law 
reign supreme, where the Sabbath is reverenced and observed, and the 
ordinances of religion obeyed ; and if we found nothing more, this 
would be an abundimt recompense for the labor and suffering which 
have been endured. But this is not all. 

The present generation has not seen the end of this enterprise. 
The Republic of Liberia will be destroyed neither by violence nor 
decay. It is to be permanent — to increase in virtue, intelligence and 
prosperity, as other nations have increased before it. This unnoticed 
agency will, as it has already done, develop the resources of the vast 
and fertile continent in which it is placed; it will raise many rude bar- 
barians from the depths of savage superstition in which they are im- 
mersed. ' Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands unto God,' her val- 
leys and hills shall teem with the growing crop, and through her 
deserted fields shall echo the * harvest home' of the merry laborers, 
while from every village the taper spire shall point upward to the skies. 

* W« msy not livo to aee tli« day, 
But Earth thall {[Usten in tha ray 
Of the good tima coming.' 

The attempt to consider at any great length, the manifold advantages 
which may arise to Africa, from the enterprise under consideration, 
would not only transgress the limits we have marked out for ourselves, 
but would require a small volume. 

We know, however, that there is on the coast of Africa a Christian 
nation, governed by Christian rulers, governed by liberal and Christian 
laws — a community whose public measures are all imbued with the 
spirit of progress and reform. They have Puritan ideas of religion, 
and of education. * I need not remind you gentlemen,' says their 
governor,* ' that knowledge is power, by whomsoever possessed, and 

•Gov. Roberta* Annual Me«age to tha LegiilatnrB of Liberia, 1846. 
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that DO free goreniineDt cao be maiotaiDed except by an enlightened 
and rirtuoDS people. * * * Education must ever be the grand safe- 
guard of our liberties, the palladium of our political institutions — ^in- 
deed of all our rights and privileges.' Happy will be the day when 
principles like these shall be prevident throughout Africa ; happy for 
Africa, for slaves groaning in bondage, for heathen who sit where the 
light of the truth never shone, happy for all nations rejoicing in the 
millenium of a regenerated world. 



MUSIC IN A WOOD. 

Hwr ! a rich iCniii of deep-toned mune rmgi ; 

With silver oonnds it wakes ths sylvan shades. 

And starts from oat their cave qalck eehotngs. 

And roHs its waves mellifluous down the glades. 

Wild whispers float among the grassy blades, 

And weave a tripping dance among the flow*ri, 

The fair flowers dear to lovers and to maids, 

While Memory plays among the vanished hours, 

And Revery glides from out her legend-broidered bowers. 

Again that strain, and softer, sweeter still, 

The whispered note doth wanton with the leaves ; 

Celestial sounds the latticed roof do fill. 

Where ancient elm with antique ivy weaves ; 

And Philomel her downy bosom heaves. 

And pours her purest notes upon the air. 

As for her parted Procne still she grieves. 

While over all doth shine the Northern Bear, 

And throws his glaring eye from out his seven-starred lair. 

The soothing sound has ceased, the subtle soul 

Of music 8 self melodious now is o*er ; 

Yet, as the final wave of song doth roll 

Its feeble surge against the leafy shore. 

The little twigs do quiver as before. 

And tremble with a delicate delight ; 

And long the lay doth linger, loiter, more 

Than ever loath to die. But, as at night 

The tinted clouds before the moon, so fades it quite. 

C. A. I. Ik 
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A REMARKABLE AGE. 

NoTHi?fo is more common now-a-days than for writers and orators, 
who aspire to eloquence, to attract the attention of their reader^ and 
hearers by the exciting announcement that we lire in a " most remark- 
able age." " Railroads and balloons," say they, ** steamboats and steam- 
guns, electric-telegraphs, daguerreotypes, chronotypes, and pho- 
notypes;anti-spasmodic-safety-valve-non-conducting-low-pres8ure-8ky- 
rocket-submarine-battery-thousand-horse-power engines of every kind 
and description are deluging this terrestrial orb with a flood of light and 
glory never before witnessed since the falls of Niagara. Verily and 
truly this is a great country. Hurra for the nineteenth century ! We 
Uve in a most remarkable age." 

Now right in the face and eyes of so many credible and substantial 
witnesses, a man must be of an uncommonly skeptical turn of mind who 
could doubt an3rthing whatever. Allowing, therefore, as we must per- 
force, that this is " a most remarkable age," we have been amusing 
ourselves by going back a little in the history of the world, and seeing 
whether this was the only instance of the kind on record, or whether 
there might not have been another " remarkable age" or two scattered 
alonff down somewhere among the multitude of ages that have happen- 
ed smce ages first came in fashion. And as it is always advisable to 
start fair, suppose we begin right at the beginning. 

" Hurra !" said Adam senior, on the morning of the 6th day of Jan- 
uary Anno Mundi 1, as he found himself standing six feet three with- 
out his shoes, in the south-east part of the Garden of Eden. " Most 
remarkable age this— quantity of cattle here." 

This was no doubt the substance of the exclamation, or at any rate, 
of the thoughts of our great progenitor upon that eventful occasion ; but 
if he had any doubts upon the subject, how entirely must they have 
been removed, when, a day or two after, he woke up and found Eve 
standing by his side ? Truly there is not a man among us who can 
deny that this was a most remarkable age. 

Adam had a great-great-grandson, or somewhere thereabout, a sea- 
faring man, or a ship-carpenter, by the name of Noah. He was an 
uncommonly honest man in his dealings ; he never gave wrong change 
nor kept it when it was in his favor, nor tried to get the half cents all 
on his side, as some of his descendants do. And the world having 
come to a pretty strange pass, so bad in fact that the less I say about it 
the better it will look in print, Noah had special orders to warn them, 
not only of the iniquity of their doings, but of the fact that they all 
stood a right smart chance of getting drowned if they did'nt, as he told 
them *' Iwut ship at once and behave themselves in a little more re- 
spectable manner." 

" This," said Noah, as he stood on the keel of the Ark one morning, 
with his neighbors gathered about him, " this, my friends and fellow 
citizens, is a most remarkable age, and things ain't a going on much 
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longer as they have been for two or three hundred years past, I can 
tell you. Oh! it's dreadful to think how times have altered since I 
was a boy. Why, there is Grandfather Methusaleh (hell be eight hun- 
dred and fifly if he lives till August,) he was quite an old gentleman as 
long ago as I can remember, and yet he no more thought of drinking 
anything except in haying-time than nothing in the world: and I never 
heard him swear a woid in my life, and now there ain't a man among 
you but that drinks and swears too, in a most horrible manner ; besides 
you are ruining your children, you are bringing 'em forward in the 
world too fast, you are making men of 'em too soon. Oh, this is a most 
remarkable age in that respect. Why, when I was a boy we did*nt 
wear jackets and trowsers till we were fifty, and never got married till 
we were a hundred and twenty-five, but now-a^ays it is'nt unconmion 
to put a boy into jackets and trowsers by the time he is five-and-twenty, 
and to have him married before he is eighty. Oh, you'll ruin your- 
selves, I know you will. I've told you so, yet I'm afraid my talking won't 
do any good ; but I've done my duty. Hand me up that auger, Japhet.*' 
And the good old man wiped his eyes and went on wiUi his work, 
sighing to himself, "Oh! this is a most remarkable age." 

Finally the time came when Noah's neighbors began to be of 
the same opinion. The ark was done, and when for the last few days 
they saw all the animals of the earth, two and two, as they appear in 
the illustrated edition of the Primer, of their own accord, taking up 
their line of march for this ponderous af&ir, they began to feel rather 
nervous, and all agreed that it was a most remarkable age. Not less 
so, when the floods rose, and the rains descended, and they were in 
for a regular equinoctial; and as the miserable, drowning wretches were 
driven from hill to hill, until the mountain-tops became so few and so 
far asunder, that their dying screams could scarce be heard from height 
to height, over the roaring of that waste of waters, the last shrieks of 
those drowning men must have proclaimed, in their wildest notes, that 
it was a " remarkable age" — the most remarkable age the world ever 
saw. And when, at the end of a year's voyage, the waters fell, and 
Noah with his motley crew disembarked, the glorious arch which 
spanned the heavens proclaimed a surely remarkable ago. 

When were the Pyramids built? A question easier asked than 
answered. But whenever it was, it was a most remarkable age. Not 
all the skill of modem architects, nor all the power of modern ma- 
chinery, could even temper the brass to cut, or devise the means to 
place, the huge blocks which compose those wonderful and ciu-ious 
structures. Who knows but that one of these was the commence- 
ment of that great tower of Babel, reared as a protection from a 
second flood ; or likelier still, that all the group were the mere corner- 
stones — the foundation work of that heaven-daring structure ? It is at 
least a passable supposition ; and then we could easily account for 
those curiously crooked hierogl3rphics which set " Champollion" at de- 
fiance, by supposing they were the work of some carving genius, just 
about undergoing the process of the confusion of tongues. We can 
easily conceive something, though probably but little, of the trouble 
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^ which those poor fellows were in when this change began first to take 
^ ' effect. We can imagine the brick-layers bawling from the top of the 
lower, in Chinese, to the mason-tenders below, and receiving no very 
eiril answer, perhaps, in High-Dutch, for speaking such an unintelli- 
gible tongue. With what a quizzical expression they must have 
•tsred into each other's faces, as they received in turn for their custom- 
ary morning salutation a strange compound of sounds, perfectly unin- 
telligible ? Did yon ever ask a respectable looking man a question, 
and get an answer in Chaldee, or Cherokee, or Hindoo 1 Perhaps then, 
conceiving him to be your own brother, you can form some faint idea 
of the tronbie they were in. They must have thought it was a re-» 
markaUe age, but where was the use of saying anything about it, 
when no one could understand them ? The probability is, then, that 
they did not make the remark. 

But enough of history. It's a good while now since the tower of 
Babel was &iilt. The children of Israel have been through the Red 
Sea since then. Solomon has built his temple, and Jerusalem has 
fallen. Still man has kept on. Still the world has kept on. Won- 
ders have not ceased ; and the echo of Adam's first cry, still ringing 
among ns, has never been suffered to die away. We still say as he 
did, "We live in a remarkable age." We are right. The world is 
made up of remarkable ages ; it is a remarkable world. The lamp of 
experience, lighted by me past, illumes the present, and gathers 
fresh lustre to shed its rays upon the future. " Onward," is man's 
motto—*" progress," Nature's law. But we must remember, that we 
are only " an," and not *< the age ;" and when we feel disposed to talk 
about human perfectibility, and to boast of the distance which inter- 
venes between us and our predecessors of the last century, and to 
flatter ourselves that our successors cannot thus far outstrip us, per- 
haps we would do well to look back a few thousand years, and remem- 
ber that not now alone, but then, too, it was " a remarkable age" 



MY OPEN WINDOW. 

A LA MRS. :. 

** When twilight steals along the groundt 
And all the belli are ringing ronnd, 

One, two, three, four, and five ; 
I at my study-window sit, 
And, wrapp*d in many a musing fit. 

To U'm am aU alive."— WnrrB. 

Mant is the hour I while away by my open window. There, 
when overtasked with toil, or weary of the cheerless world, I sit me 
down to unburden the peopled chambers of my heart. Moments has* 
ten up the steep of time, and disappear beyondr—still I am there. 
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The '* rosy dawn" looks forth, and Nature, modest dame, blushes witl 
her bridegroom's kiss. Phoebus wheels his chariot up the vaultec 
span of heaven ; his panting steeds descend ; he wraps about him 
his saffron mantle ; he lays him in old ocean's arms ; and all thii 
from my open window meet, at times, my restless eye. • • • « 
* * * Hark ! a bell ? Aye, the knell of death ! The mourning 
train approaches . Now, by my open window it passes . Sad spectacle ! 
solemn lesson ! " All ilesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof aa 
the flower of the field !" One — two — ^many carriages. Large is the 
bereaved circle. Hoary heads, maidens fair, the strength of years, 
youth's vigorous prime. Bleeding mourners, do your hearts droop 
heavily, surcharged with sorrow ? Is it one long-loved, whom now 
ye lay away in the cold, cold grave ? She is not lost : she sleeps ! 
Ye will see her face again in joy. The trump that wakes the dead 
shall rouse her slumbers. Her corruptible shall put on incomiption ; 
her mortal, immortality. Is it not to you, sorrowing ones, a glorious 
truth ? Ah, who has not lost a friend ? One, after one, they droop 
and drop away, as leaves in autumn time. An unerring marksman is 
grim Death. He took away that good old patriarch from our village — 
and then, his next sad prey was one, so dear to all, a gentle creature, 

" Whose youthful umocence and beauty tweet 
Kept the flowen ire«h upon her windiDg-eheet" 

Ah, how distinctly I remember her ! She was in more than her wonted 
loveliness at that happy May-day festival upon the village-green. I 
knew not she was ill. I called at her home, in that little cottage 
nestling so prettily among the honeysuckles on the brook-side. I ex- 
pected to meet her at the door, but they told me she was dead ! * 

* • • • But yonder! A fleecy train— crimson, 
with softest tints of azure, and saffron dies, and gold — comes floating 
up the west. Mark in what glorious pomp the god of day retires ! 
Now Earth and all the ethereal concave smiles with his parting bene- 
diction ! Twilight comes apace. Tired man turns homeward his 
weary steps. Devotion geets him on the threshold. Oh, " to love 
and be beloved !" What joy to the wearied heart, what life to the 
exhausted spirit, that, daDy plodding the toilsome round of earth's vo- 
cations, fainting and sick, at evening's close looks back upon a day 
forever past, to love and be beloved again ! 

— " But the glow 
Now fades to twilightt and dim twilight links 
In deeper shade**— 

It is a languid hour — ^the hour of twilight. An hour for careless 
thought or holy meditation. But darkness gathers. The cool breeze 
gently whispers among the foliage 'neath my window ; the flowers in 
yonder garden nod a passing tribute in its path. Erebus still draws 
on his dusky mantle. Now ** blushing Vesper^ is kindling her tardy 
lights, and all the myriad host of heaven's eternal watches stand in 
glorious array before my eye. • • • It is the <* hush of 
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flight.'' Hearen and Earth, man and Nature sleep. My eye roves 
meiy; all around, above, the solitude of silence. Creation now is 
hreadiless, 

" Ai we i^row when feeling moet ; 
And lilent, ae we staud in thought! too deep!** 

0, lonely night ! What is thy mystic power ? Say, whence that potent 
charm Uiat binds me to thy sway ? O, wandering Moon! with what 
najesty dost thou mount the spangled throne of heaven ! Queen of night's 
qoeens, thouclaimest well to tread supreme yon pavement of unfading fire ! 
Who does not love thy pure, thy chastened beam ? How many hearts 
(by rippling wave or tulled grove) have wooed to-night those soothing 
charms which thou dost tranquilly impart ? Thou hast heard to-night 
each whispered vow, and on the quiet loneliness of their loves benig- 
nantly hast smiled. The sauntering step, the downcast eye, the 
mnrmming lip, thou oil hast watched. Methinks mischievous Cupid 
lends thee forth to do his bidding! O, silent Moon, what hidden 
dungs of earth are open to thy gaze ! Thou hast thy vigil by the sick- 
ening couch whence pain and agony have banished sleep. Thou art 
the friendly sentinel in dungeons drear and dark. Up to thy gentle 
eye the prisoner looks through grated bars, and when he treads his 
dismal cell, he finds his only friend in thee. The eye that, in the 
weary watches, " wakes to weep" — ^the heart that Hope has left in des- 
olation — ^they that laugh, and they that mourn, all gaze upward to thv 
tender light for sympathy. To thy far sight the scenes of earth's hid- 
den revelry is open. The mazy dance — ^the giddy throng — the mid- 
night wine — the flash of wit — the impassioned tongue — the hectic flush 
—the pulse's thrill — the feverish clasp — the eye suffused — all are well 
known to thee ! 

Thou pallid orb, I linger in thy beams ! Why ? — ^Thou wilt not let 
me free. Come, come ; bathe thou my spirit in radiance celestial ! 
Awake my soul, inspire it with that luxury of conscious power which 
makes existence truly ecstacy ! Come, in the atmosphere of earth, I 
can no longer breathe. ; its keenest enterprises call forth but half my 
being! Here my weary spirit droops, my poor brain languishes. 
Come then, arouse the spring and flash of tliought — the boundless 
sweep of feeling ! Come, call to life the bravest children of the soul, 
that in the rush of strength, they may scour the earth to revel in the 
weahh of conquest ! Come, glorious queen of night, by sympathy with 
4iy suUimeness, let my poor spirit be refreshed and comforted ! * * 

" Ye Stan ! which tie the poetry ef heaven !" 

How modestly ye twinkle into view ? I love your gaze : your gentle 
hght is cheering when the world looks frowningly. Bright gems ! I 
gaze, and wonder what and whence ye are. " Let there be light" — 
the Great Creator said, — and did ye then step forth to being ? Have 
ye, as now, kepi on your everlasting watch from that chaotic night 
whence emerged the first dawn ? Mysterious clusters ! Methinks ye 
ave the footprints of Deity«*the windows of heaven's own throne of 
voL.zn. 35 
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glory — the passage-ways of spirits to a brighter world — loop-holes of 
Eternity, tlurough which angels watch this lower universe — ^refulgent 
drops, o^er-scattered from some flood of light where spirits bathe ! 
Pale watchers ! are ye never weary ? The lamp of life goes out ; but 
still your luminous streams pour forth unquenched, undimmed, exhaust- 
less ! Through yonder vast profound ye have a course of ages kept ; 
and will ye still through ages yet unnumbered track your princely path 
to draw man^s wondering gaze ? Say, are your fires immortal ? — are 
your mirrored orbs ineffable, unchangeable ? When, like a scroll, the 
heavens and earth shall pass away, 

" When final ruin fiercely drivet 
Her ploughshftre o*er creation," 

will ye be found still watching o'er the destinies below ? Bright lamps 
of night ! are ye all brothers ? Then why, thou errant pleiad, did*st 
thou shoot so madly from thy sphere, to roam the realms of darkness 
and oblivion ? Then ye do pass away ! And will ye also " melt and 
be dissolved with fervent heat," when the last, great, notable day shall 
come? Mysterious! — ••••••• 

O'er yonder hill one lone planet sits. Night after night, its tearful 
beams look down upon me. Tis large — 'tis bright — 'tis beautiful. 
In seeming solitude it wanders Heaven's blue ocean, and rests at this 
same hour, o'er that same spot. Tell me, bright planet, what is thy 
bidding? Why tarriest thou there alone, when the whole host of 
heaven is marshaling in clans to tread their stately measure ? Ah, 
thou art some messenger of trust ! Thou lingerest there, so near to 
earth, to light departing spirits home. Yes ; they pass thee by, as 
they soar upward through the realms of air, and thou waitest yonder 
to light their pathway on ! Kind star ! I love thee better now ; and 
when I go, by unseen summons caUed, thou'lt not forget thy duty! 

JARAL. 



" THE REGICIDES." 

In Blackwood's Magazine, for March, is an interesting and an amu* 
sing article with the above tiile, beginning with a notice of SoatheyVi 
last Poem ; giving Sir Walter Scott a compliment with the right hand, 
and hitting Carlyle a hard slap with the left ; abusing Dr. Stiles, the 
Regicides, Yale College, and the '* Center Church ;" containing some 
go(^ things and some bad ones — some false things and some true ones 
— some silly things and some sensible ones — some candid things and 
a great many prejudiced ones ; but, nevertheless, run together in such 
a Uvely, whole-hearted. Quixotic, good-hater sort of way, that in read- 
ing it our nose has constantly been elevated by a good«natured sneer, 
raUier than depressed by an ill-natured frown. And we have beeo 
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■oeh more amused than vexed by his furious punches and pushes at 
eferything within reach, that was not surmounted by a crown or a 
gown, or had not at least a cross and a Gothic arch. 

We Yankees are always curious to sec what our friends across the 
water have to say about us, our country, and our institutions, and they 
are doubtless just as curious to see what we have to say about them, 
thouffh John Bull is generally rather too proud and too surly to own 
that he takes any particular interest in anything. But for all that, 
John need not flatter himself that we care a single *' red cent" for his 
opinion after we get it. Not we. We know too well what we are 
about for that, and we would not flatten or sharpen our nasal twang a 
half a note, nor alter a single feather in our eagle's tail, for Mrs. Co- 
burg herself. We speak, of course, nationally. In gallantry we 
confess ourselves inferior to none, and if, to carry out the flgure, she 
requested these paltry feathers, merely as a lady, our national emblem 
would doubtless go tail-less for ever after. But the truth is, we are 
the greatest nation on eartli, and we feel it. Whether we, who are 
now on the stage of action, deserve much credit for it, or not, the 
fact is so. 

With a smaller standing army than is kept by European nations no 
larger than our smallest states ; with a navy numbering less ships 
than £ngland often deems it necessary to maintain upon a particular 
branch of service ; we exert a moral power over the whole world in- 
ferior certainly to no other nation. With only three quarters of a 
century in which to amass capital, and with an extent of settled ter- 
ritory — ^not colonial — much greater than any other empire, ancient or 
modem, we have projected and put in progress a series of internal 
improvements which compare honorably with those of the purse- 
proud states of the old world. Our system of public education, too, 
is superior in its universality to any other in the world ; and, in re- 
gard to completeness, ought not to be disparaged, if the remark of 
Lord Jefirey's has any foundation. Speaking of the perseverance, 
enterprise, and genius of our countr^nnen, he said : *' I believe if to- 
day a premium were oflered to the whole world for the best transla- 
tion of the Old Testament from the original Hebrew, it would be 
taken by some Yankee, who never saw a word of Hebrew in his life 
until the premium was oflered, and then went to work and learned it, 
and finished his translation flrst." 

But enough of boasting for the present. We know all this, and 
we feel it, and it is the knowledge of these things, and things like 
these, that makes us curious to see how we appear in the eyes of 
other nations — ^how much of this they appreciate, and how what 
they do see afliects them — what ideas they entertained of us at home, 
and how, and why, and in what respect these ideas change after they 
have been among us. 

We have run quite 'away frpm our Regicide-hating friend — ^but we 
will turn one more comer and come back to him by another route. 

The Englishmen who visit America, or at a^ rate, go home and write 
books about u», may be divided into two great classes— 4he Whigs and 
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the Tories. Not that all of them would be willing to be ranked in one or 
the other of these parties at home, nor that they sympathiie with either 
of them in regard to all the details of national policy ; but they are 
strongly biased, from some cause or other, whether it be education, 
interest, principle, politics, religion, or something else, by one or the 
other of the great fundamental principles which constitutes the distinc- 
tion between the English Whigs and Tories, to wit, radicalism and 
conservatism. Conservatism is of course in favor of the existing or- 
der of things — ^the strong prerogative of the crown, the ezclusiveness 
of the nobility, the old system of poor-laws and revenues, and above 
all, the established church, which, and all which, and all about which, 
domes, points, arches, crosses, chancels, aisles, rooks, rituals, pave- 
ments, psalters, stained glass, and every thing else, it holds sacred and 
dear as the apple of its eye. Radicalism, not to attempt drawing dis- 
tinctions too nicely, is for rooting out, overturning and demolishing 
every thing which conservatism holds most dear. Radicalism has al- 
ways rejoiced at every restraint imposed upon royalty or aristocracy. 
It claims to be the " people's friend ;" it has a strong sympathy with 
civil and religious freedom ; it embraces, to a very considerable extent 
the dissenters, and those whose sympathies are not with the high 
church and its exclusive sway. 

This to be sure is a Tory faint and imperfect sketch of the two great 
English political parties, the grounds and details of whose policy we 
Americans could hardly comprehend without more study than the im- 
portance of the subject to us will warrant ; but sufficient has been said 
to show why the parties should regard our institutions with very differ- 
ent feelings, and, when they visit this country, should come prepared 
to view it and everything about it very differently. 

While one is accustomed to look upon it as almost the actualization 
of his perfect ideal, the other considers it a sort of political fungus, 
waiting only for trying circumstances to consign it to destruction. 
Hence one comes prepared to overlook every defect, to note every 
beauty, to credit all that is good here to our system of government, or 
the genius of our people, and to charge all that is bad upon the difficul- 
ties to be met in carrying out the s/btem ; while the other is equally as 
determined, if it be possible, to see no good thing. 

There is, perhaps, another class of Englishmen that come among us 
who deserve notice, but they are so few in number that they ought 
more properly to be considered as individual exceptions. I mean 
those men of unbiased minds, cool-headed, clear-sighted, impartial 
judges, who see both our strong and our weak points, our capabilities 
and our imbecilities, and in each judge us justly, whether harshly or 
kindly. It is from the observation of these men that we learn what 
we really are, more truly than from any other source ; and their opin* 
ions on all subjects are worth weighing and heeding. As a remark* 
able instance I would mention the Rev. Sydney Smith, especially be- 
fore he burnt his fingen with the Pennsylvania bonds. 

But to return from this long digression to our anti-Regicide friend in 
Blackwood. He is a tfaorough-goiiig downright coDBenrBliTe high* 
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dmrcbnmn, who is doubtlest practically of the opinion that the prayer- 
iwok is rather superior to the Bible, as being of greater authenticity, 
and having received more directly the sanction of the " Bishops and 
ether clergy." Thoroughly English too in all his tastes and prejudi- 
ces, ever]^ing which does not look to him precisely as he has been 
accDslomed to see it, strikes him as being perfectly ridiculous, as did 
some of the French customs an Englishman who spent a few days on 
the other side of the channel, and who mentioned as among the absurd 
of all absurdities " a way they had over there of calling a hat a cAa- 
peauJ* But notwithstanding all this, he carries with him such an air 
of innocence and downright sincerity, he bates everything which he 
has been taught to hate so cordially, and praises everything which he 
has been taught to admire so earnestly, and shows such a streak of 
good nature, good sense and taste in matters where education and pre- 
judice had no hold upon him, that we cannot (and wc certainly do not 
wish to) avoid thinking him a downright clever, whole-souled sort of 
a fellow, with whom we would dearly love a ramble over Scotch, Eng- 
lish or American hills which history or fiction have noted ; caring little 
whether the peculiar associations of the place drew from him praise 
or blame. 

In another particular too he deserves credit. His " facts" are un- 
commonly full and acurate for a mere tourist, so much so that it led us 
at first to suspect that he might be some Anglicized Yankee, who had 
gone through his regular four years at Yale, and then, with leisure and 
money, had gone abroad to complete his education, until enamored of 
the old countries, he had sighed for the flesh-pots, and casting off his 
allegiance and his first love, was across the water, giving touriat-like 
sketches of scenes among which his boyhood had been passed. We 
have, however, no sufficient evidence on which to ground such a the- 
ory. He comes at commencement time from New York to New Ha- 
ven, to see how we do such things in Yankeeland, and the things 
which he saw here, and their suggestions, form this article. 

A few of his scenery sketches we have taken the trouble to trans« 
cribe, as being rather pretty, and concerning points that we have often 
noticed with interest ourselves. Here is his entrance into the harbor : 

'* Here it was that I fint caught sight of two bold headlands, looming up, a little re- 
tired from tlie shore, and giving a dignity to the coast at this particular spot, by which 
it ia not generally distinguished. We soon entered the bay of New Haven, and the 
town itself began to appear, embosomed very snugly between the two mountains, and 
dernring no little beauty from thuir prominent share in the surrounding scenery. I 
judged them not more than fonr or nve hundred feet high, but they are marked with 
degaot peaks, and present a bold perpendicular front of trap-rock, which, with th« 
bay and harbor in the foregrround, and a fine outliue of hills sloping away towards tha 
horizon, conveys a most agreeable impression to the approachiug stranger of the region 
he is about to visit A peraon who stood looking out very near me, gave me the infor- 
matioa that the twin mountains were called, from their geographical relations to the 
meridiaD of New Haven, E^ast and West Rocks, and added the remark, for which I 
was hardly prepared, that West Rock was celebrated as having afforded a refuge to 
the regicides Gofie and Whalley." 

And here permit us to add that if the reader wishes to get a beau* 
tiful view of this beautiful city, (and if he does not, it is time that ho 
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did) where he can enjoy it more leisurely than in a moving boat, let him 
go the first fair afternoon, or if he be an early riser, just before the smi 
begins to give signs of his approach in the east, down on the east side 
of the harbor, in the beautiful lane that runs parallel with the shore, 
and turning to the left hand ascend the hill where are the ruins of the 
old fort, and never turning his back until he get fairly up, then take a 
seat upon the grass-grown battlement, and Xske a long, long look, and 
he will carry away from there in his mind such a picture as but few 
galleries can show him. Oflen have we sat there and envied the firtt 
voyagers who entered this beautiful bay as we have tried to imagine 
the green banks, sloping down to the water's edge, and the waving 
woods stretching away in the back-ground, till the eye was relieved 
by the beautiful blue outline of the surrounding hills ; while those two 
noble brown rocks with their castle-looking sides, seemed two great 
stone giants, one on either hand, standing as petrified sentinels over 
this enchanted land. But Yankee enterprise plays the very mischief 
with scenery, and where formerly 

" The audes of the dim woods rang,** 
nothing now is seen but the white shining sides and brown roofs of 
thickly clustered houses, or asByron says of England, 

* Dungr, duft and a dray.' 

Still there are the same noble rocks and the same beautiful mountain! 
beyond, and it is, and ever will be, a beautiful sight. 

On board the boat, our friend from across the water met with a man 
whom he took or mistook for a " Puritan Parson," who very politely 
pointed out to him the chief objects of interest, and who apparently 
amused himself by practicing somewhat on his credulity, or in plain 
English, humbugging him, by cautioning him against speaking of the 
Regicides as any thing but Judges: probably leaving on his mind a 
faint impression of tar and feathers, or the ducking-stools, or other such 
like Puritan methods of discipline, in case of transgression. 

Sliade-trees and green grass-plots are no part of religion or politics, 
and therefore after giving " The Calvinistic College" and " Sectarian 
University" a passing thnist, and recognizing " Puritan Dons and Doc- 
tors," by their " rigid features and polemical address," he speaks of 
these things like a mere human gentleman, and not like a disciple of 
any particular school. 

But here : " In the middle of the square, a Church (we italicise) of 
tolerable Gothic still remains ; in amiable proximity to which appear 
two Meeting-houses, of a style of architecture truly original, and ex- 
hibiting as natural a dvelopment of Puritanism as the Cathedrals 
display of the Catholic religion." 

This compliment to the architect of the *' Center Church," though 
a very handsome one, is undeserved ; for there is in the goodly city of 
London, if we mistake not, a church of some celebrity, we do not know 
the name, whose spire and front are here nearly or exactly copied, 
though the building itself is said to be larger by about one third. 

In regard to his remarks concerning the State-House, we have no* 
ihingtosay, exceplthat it is somewhat remaxkaUe that eyes which wers 
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90 keen to detect " brick and mortar," here should have failed entirely 
to obsenre the wooden top of the Gothic stone tower on the left. Some 
people see better at a certain angle perhaps. 

** Still ftirther iu the back-ground are wen spire and cupola, peering over a thickset 
fiwe, in the friendly shade of whose academic foliage a long lino of barrack-looking 
boildinge were pointed out to me as the colleges. 

" These shabby homes of the Muses were my only token that Uiad entered a uni- 
Tenity town, llie streets, it is true, were alive with bearded an^mustached youth, 
who gave eome evidence of being yet in ttaiu pupillari ; but they wore hats, and 
flaonted not a rag of surplice or gown. In the old and truly respectable college at 
Ksw York, such things are not altogether discarded ; but, at New Haven, where they 
axe devoutly eschewed as savoring too much of Popeiy, not a member of its facul- 
ties, nor roaster, doctor, or scholar, appears with the time-honored decency which, to 
my antiquated notion, is quite inseparable from the true regimen of a university. The 
oniy diaUnction which I remarked between Town and Gown, is one iu lack of which 
Town makes the more respectable appearance of the twain ; for the college badges 
seen) to be oothinff more than odd-looking medals of gold, which are set in unmeaning 
ditplay on the man s shirt-ruffles, or dangle with tawdry effect from their watch -ribbons. 
I have no doubt that the smart shopmen who flourish canes and smoke cigars in the 
same walks with the collegians, very much envy them these poor decorations ; but in 
my opinion, they have far less of the Titmouse in their appearance without them, and 
would sooner be taken for tlieir betters by lacking tliem." 

"VVe let these things go for what they are worth. Our friend is not 
the first man who has imagined that true dignity must hang in a gown, 
aud real knowledge be covered by a wig. In regard to the front Col- 
lege buildings, wc would like respectfully to suggest to the C'orpora- 
tion, that a good coat of brown paint would do much to relieve their 
present really stiff appearance. 

There were some few things in regard to the Regicides and his pe- 
culiar views of them, that we had wished particularly to notice, but 
want of space forbids. 

His touching picture of King Charles — his ** resignation, resolution, 
kingly dignity, and Christian submission," to one who appreciates the 
Stuart character is, to say the least, queer. He forgets, or does not 
care to know, the strong, nay overpowering reasons that the Puritans 
had for sympathizing with these exiled wanderers — that they them- 
selves had so recently been driven from their homes by the same gov- 
ernment, and a not dissimilar course of oppression and persecution 
which began the rebellion of Charles's time. 

But we cannot enter upon those themes now. The history of those 
men is known throughout the world, and the present generation are 
hastening to award to their memories that justice which was denied 
them in their own times, and by their own countrymen, but which a 
httle New England colony, weak in everything but moral courage, 
and a trust in God, braved the wrath of a licentious and depraved 
king, and a wicked and venal council, to grant to them in the time of 
their sorest need. 

Nor was this kindness altogether unrequited. From the cellar in 
Hadley — from the hiding-place in Boston — from the caves and fast- 
nesses of the wilderness, they came forth as angels of mercy to the de- 
liverance of the chosen people of God. Even after a lapse of two 
hundred years, and with a knowledge of all the facts to strip from 
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them their supernatural charm, there is nothing in histoiy or fiction* 
which awakens such emotions, or sends such a thrill through the 
nerves, as the simple recital of these mysterious deliverances. 

For their memories we have no fear. But we would add, let no 
one visit New Haven, and, especially, remain here any time, without 
reading the History of the Regicides — without visiting their various 
hiding places-^heir cave, their harhor, their bridge, and the rude 
stones which mark their final resting place — their only home. And 
when, in after years, the fireside and the easy-chair shall have taken 
the place of the active cares of life, he will be proud to tell those 
who are then gathered around him, that he has walked in the paths 
where the Regicides walked, and has stood by the side of theii 
graves. 

« OBSCURITATIS PLENiB QUESTIONES" ENODATI, ET COMITATI 

CUM NOTIS COPIOSIS FRO TIRONIBUS. 
O ! homines, mulieres et pueri ! horribile dictu : audi roei cauds ; 
magnifice illustriossissime splendidissime, riproarinissime : nunquam 
aliquis similis ital, Newtonius tenere non protest candeiam mihi ; est 
tantum resmt'At; Galileam jacto "sub tegmine patulae fagi.** Oculus 
Bolvi plus problemata quam tremas fustem ad. Ludejustus (grandissi- 
mus mathematicus) proposuit problemata ; ilia fuerunt dura — dura ut 
Diabolus ; non aliquis fecierit ilia ; sed nunquam mens dixi, ita obtine- 
bam ilia. Laborabam diligentissime ; consumpsebam oleam medi« 
noctis, radebam meum caput, mirabile dictu : operabam omnia eorum 
extra : actio erat mirabilis, et non aliquis (me excepto) potuerat facere 
id ; itaque universum genus hominum debuit laudare me — Fir partarum 
ut sum; Alii philosophi sunt clari in aliis rebus; varii sunt rami scien- 
tiae Copernicus vixit jampridem et erat celebrissimus, ille studebat 
scientiam astrorum, ccrH, et planetarum ; sequebatur " modus operandi" 
Pythagors ; acquirebat magnam gloriam. Newtonius erat sol scientise : 
ante eum tenebra tenebat " subuktm ;" feriebat lucem. Sedebat sub ar- 
bore unus dies. Pomum cadebat pluma. Ille serrula id ; celeritissima 
invenit " Lex qua omnia in centum vergunt." Magnus vir erat New- 
tonius, notabilis vir : amicus lectus mihi : sed neque Copernicus ant 
Newtonius operaverint tanta problemata ut ilia : si resergerint ab sepul- 
chis et vident hsc problemata, illi qussiverint iter ad aream-ossorum, 
necesse est ut vir esset extraordinarius qui fecierit hsc problemata. 
'* Confiteor ut nos censemus honestam superbiam in dicendo nos feci- 
mus." O Tirones et Sophmores audite attentissime ; tacete et capite 
instructionem. Studete haec problemata ; censeU in ilia ; ilia adjuva- 
bunt vos plus quam nescio quantos Euclidos. Ilia extendent tuos 
mentes, si habete uUos : tumescebunt tua capita. Brevitur — qunm scitis 
haec problemata poteritis facere o/i^tJ— eritis maximi mathematici 
ntatis. Quum habetis ** premia problemata** data extruy aequus manus 
haec in, et omnes vestrum nabebunt " prima premia.** Obstupefacietiv 
omne corpus : populus findet illos egos et gradns : ambitiosi dicent O, 
uti eram Tiro — ^utinam essem Sophmoris. Kape meum exhortationem : 
aste cQtnfidentes : quatuor haec sunt problemata magna, mirabilia et, noo 
Burpassenda. ** Varbum Sat.** 
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RESFOXSA AD QUESTIONES.* 

I. If Ihne men work ten dayi on a fertile farm, wbnt i» the Loj^thm 7 
Am. BiMCt the three men, and to this remainder add any thing that happens to 
ke oonfeoient Afterwards take an observation tliroofrh a double refracting brtckbiit ; 
pot the contents in a half-bushel, and divide the two equations by each other. Then 
if any man can get out of the muse right side up, he may be cousidered the " natural 
munber,*' and his square root being extracted, it will be the answer required. 
iVisfe. Let x «s the seed sown, and y =^ the ground -work of the formula. 

S. If three men, one of them a colored man and the other a female, set out simol- 
tanconsly, which will get there first ? 

itiM There are several modes of working this, but either is preferable. It miiFt be 
fint ascertained, however, which of the two, ** the colored mau or the other female/' 
went by telegraph, and how they felt when they got tiiere. 

3. Of what use is a compass without a needle, and which way does it point? 

An9. This is solved by ** boxing the compass;*' after which, institute the proposi- 
tion, " Will saltpetre explode?" A clear aud correct result will/o//oto of course, and 
if nothing interferes, will continue to do so. 

Note. Vkle '* Ara chemica ediU et composita, per STULTUSVIR," torn. ii. 

4b What is the reqnijed length of a limited steel wire which runs the other way? 

Ait9. This depends upon how fast the wire " runs," and where to. When that is 
dtteimined, apply the rule, and said wire will be found to be about as long as a string, 
or we know nothing of mathematics. 

5. As a general thing, which will do the most good 7 
J IV* A dose of salts will work this. 

Abls. Corollary — Etiam cognoscite, et tentate, O tirones Brandreth's pills — war- 
ruled to cure in all cases — '* speed increased and fure reduced — through by daylight.** 
See advertisement 

6. If three watches don't keep time with either of them, which will gain ? The 
frst was an English watch, the second a French Lepine. 

A»a. This may be solved by the ** double rule of three," or a single one of six, ac« 
eording to the taste aud fancy of the person watching. 

7. Given — Tlie complexion, age, and height of a middle-sized man. Required, tho 
hatnre of his business, his annual gains, and prospects in life. 

An9. Clomplexion, age, and height, all equal — so are his prospects in life. 

Aofe ]. Lenirna^ Divide 4th of July by H. 

Note 2. Di — lemma — Who struck William Patterson ? 

8. In a large household, neither father nor mother knew any thing ; how was it 
with the family ? 

Ano, We consider that it is none of Mr. Playfair*s business " how it was with the 
ftanily." The sanctity of private life should be inviolate, and moreover questions of 
this kind are not within the limits of true science. It must be a source of infiuito 
pam to the heads of said household, to be thus ruthlessly dragged before au inquisitive 
poblic, and have their literary aud scholastic attainments made tho object of scien- 
tiffe inveatigatkin. 

9. Is a man ever jostifiable in either case, and if so, which 1 Note. — ^2e = both. 
Ane, Wfi ** flunk" on this. 

* Tbs ^ e sst i ess which are hers amwered witii *ueh prteitfon and elefanee. will be foand mors at 
teifs opoo psfi 199 of Vol. XI. Tb« mathsmatieian who hai to luceeMfullj wired them, csrUinly ds- 
«rvsi lbs tminkt of ths sntire college eommuDity-— but particularly tboae or memhen of the Frethman 
CisM, SB we have uodentood that it wai in eontemplatioo amonnt the Faculty, who were at the oflket 
gisally atniek with their originality, to five them out as "Berlileian Prixe Unestiona,** to Mon as the 
aew ** TU»lss** were finished. We are sorry to hsvs iHoken through this excellent arrangement, but it 
ssald wKlMKve beso helped. Science mast floorfih, sad merit mual be rewarded, even at aa expense of 
MiBf, "GodandLibet^.^* [Ens.) 

HoL-HMi. 36 
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10. Does it really make any odds in the Long Run 7 
Note. Long Rnn == xy ^ X xy+xxxx^yyyyyj/^. 

Ant. This is solved in a manner precisely aimilar to the former. 

11. Given, John Randolph. Well, what of it ? 

ilns. This is evidently skinned, and we consider Mr. Play-fair as an unmitigati 
play-fi^iarist, not at all to be countenanced by a profound and scientific coarniOBil 
such as we profess to be. 

13. If a man stand upon the sea-shore, with his eye elevated 4 ft. 8| inches, whti 
way will he look, and what will he see? What is his name? How long will I 
stand there? Which way di-i he come from? Where will he iro when he gt 
through looking ? How long will he be on the road, and what will he do when 1 
gets there ? 

Ana. Before a solution of this can be obtained, it will be necessary to wait for t1 
<* Universal Solvent," which is confidently expected to be discovered about the mn 
time with " Perpetual Motion ;*' for over this proposition we have racked our ** ■ 
merous and extensive" brains, to the full extent that the importance of the sobje 
demanded, and have only arrived at the conclusion above stated, in which we deem 
bnt just to say that most of our personal and political enemies must be compelled 
concur. 

13. Who did what ? And how did he do it 7 Note. « Did whatr*«B. 

Ang. Let x = what, — y how he did it : then 4X0 is zero, and xV — O^sthe nvc 
ber of potato peelings necessiiry to shingle a house with a lead roof. 

Note. " Mathematics are distinguished for their clearne« and peispicaity.*' — Da] 
Algebra. 

14. Given. — Tlie whole length and part of the breadth. What's required? 
Ana. The answer. Note. Doubted. 

15. Two men, unable to travel, set out upon a journey at different timet, in eoi 
pany with a third in like condition. For three hours the first two kept ahead of ea 
other, when a violent snow-storm arising, all three lost their way. Which will | 
there first 7 

Ana. The man in the white hat. 

Note. Vide Korau, chapter on the Kickapoo Indians. 

16. Required, a series of factors expressing the relation of father to son. 

Ana. All questions of this kind are involved in a great degree of obscnrity : inM 
cases wholly indeterminate except by a '* wise child." 
Note. Lege Japhet masculine parent seqoena. 

17. Required, in terms of x the relative ntoation of any two country vQlag 

with the population of the farmer. 
Ana. This is highly improbable, and unworthy of belief. 
Note. See Intelligence Office, N. Y., for situation, and divide by three. 

18. Required, the nature of the curve described by the stone which smote GoUa 
Ana. Multiply the stone into the probable distance It was thrown ; take the m 

eontents in square feet ; and then throw up *' beads and tails" for the results. 
Note. A round stone is preferable to ** toes" with. 

19. If a hard knot be tied in a cat's tail, which way, how long, and with whata 
cess will she run after it 7 

Note 1. The eat was dark colored and bowled o' nighta 
Note 2. The conditions of this problem are exceedingly vagne. 
Ana. If a dog be permitted to masticate saki knot a sufficient length of time, ■ 
nt will q^H^y 9«ttlti all qiMftiOM rtlaUYt talbtnuoisg fctt of thm hqriiww 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

Ai lome time has elapted lince we have bad a private chat togetlier, most indul- 

fnt Reader, and ai you are no doubt burning with the desire to receive a few more 

iBkiioga from high life, we propose, in the present initance, to give you at once a fine 

tpportonity of renewing our acquaintance, as well as of paying your bills. There ara 

mukj little items of information too, which we have been long auxious to communis 

eate, and wbicby if yon have either a heart or a dime, we are confident will rouss 

yoor sympathy. So even be patient whilst we unburden our sorrows. 

Fint tben» tbere is the Priutei>— once the beau-ideal of ail other printers, who is not 
half so civil latterly as was formerly his wont, aod who has actu^illy been known to 
fiowD( within the last few days, as he thrust his hands deep into his breeches- pockets. 
Hmh agmiu the Printer^s devil looks as if he himself would like a sixpence to buy 
narfaiea with ; and upon a late visit, even had the impudence to ask us — us, the pink 
of pinrarly — for a spare copper. There too is our Engraver, who has a wife and sev- 
cial ^rmall children to support, and who has inquired afleclionately about our heallb 
regnlarly every day for the past week — uever failing to hazard, at the same time the 
remark " Times is monstrous bard, and money monstrous scarce ;" in which we cor- 
dially concnrred with him. Perhaps also you are not aware that " starving Ireland 
if crying for relief, and that we have been applied to by the committee iu its behalf* 
True we did offer them large contributioM in the shape of "rejected addresses," 
"tales of the imagination,*' " poetry," &c., and even went so far as to promise an 
article oo consumption ; but they respectfully declined them all, and went off in some- 
thing like a huff. But these are trivial afflictions, and of small moment when com- 
pared with our last complaints. It is this. The term is fast closing ; the vacatiou 
near at hand, and we, ounelves — individually and collectively speaking, are sweanug 
BMit Tociferously, because we have not the wherewithal to make our projected tour 
through the northern States— even to the peaks of the Catskill. 

These few hints, Reader, we hope will be sufficient to remind you of your duty» 
isd will induce you to come at once and " pay the devil his due.** If they are not, 
have a care for yourselves, and avoid the mortification that must ensue ; for we shall 
be compelled to adopt, in and about College, the system eo happily introduced upon 
tbe eastern steamers of sending round a bell-ringer with the exhortation " Oh yes — 
sh yea, gemmen, all yon what hav*ut paid your fare will please call at the capting's 
ofie-ece, and settle thar.*' Au revoir. 



We anbjoiu, for the gratification of the curious, a correct report of the last two edi- 
taiial meetings. From these it will be seen that the catastrophe there related baa 
been both unexpected and distressing ; and we hope that while our readers mingle 
theur teers of sympathy with those of the disconsolate secretary, they will not forget to 
mutter, also, a pater-noster in behalf of the q>irits of the departed worthies. 



Editon' Sanctum, April 20, 1847—10 o'clock. 
The candles were burning low, and the Secretary had been in waiting several hours 
before any one appeared. The night without was clear and beautiful ; the stars were 
twrakling away rapidly but noiselessly, and wilh the exception now and then of a cry 
fiem an excited student, all was still At length the Secretary grew impatient, and 
wae upon the pomt of entering an alibi in his ' minute-book,* and departing, when a 
itop wai beard npon the landing. The door opened, and In stalked Stubbs, hamming 
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over lo bimnlfa love-soDg, and looking withal very downcast and sad at heart. With- 
out notiniug that any one else was in the room, he very quietly d(*posited his wearied 
frame in a chair before the fire, elevated his heels to an angle of forty-five degrees, 
thrust a cigir into the corner of his month, seized the poker, and soliloquized thus : 

" Heigho ! Well ! well ! I see it*s no use — perfect folly — she won*t love me ! I swan 
■hq won*t ! Oh the women — the women — the sweet, deceiving creatures ! And 3ret 
I made her any number of presents. There's that ring, and two calico handkercbiefSf 
that I've cried over many a time, and three yards of blue ribbon — full six cents a yard» 
and a pair of new stockings, and six No*sof the Yale Lit., and my own dagtierreotype, 
besiden telling her all the Editorti* aecrets. Oh, it*8 horrid — tl*s horrid. Full two dol- 
lars' worth, not to speiik of the loss of a whole month's courting. Tlieo, too, didn't I 
gleep over twelve times, and get a letter home for sitting up late, talking at her ? and 
dkln*t I sing her some of the bewitchenest little airs — enough to captivate a syren ? 
and did'ut I publish that detestable poetry of her brother's on tlie cover of the Maga- 
zine 7 and did'nt I send her, as Valentines, four souuots, handed in for publication ? and 
did'nt I go to church with her every Sunday night? and did'nt I ttpear I loved her? 
Heaven spare me for it ! Ob, it is horrid — an Editor jilted ! V\\ break my heart, so I 
will, and she may go to the d — 1 if ahe likes. And more than all, was'nt it only yes- 
terday that she said I might" — 

** Do what," inquiringly a^ked Mr. Habbaknk Quick, who had entered unperceived 
and who was now an interested listener, at the back of hia chair. 

«• Do what: Stubha?" 

*' Nothing— do nothing Sir !" thundered out Stubbs, in high dudgeon at finding that 
we had betrayexl his first love — to wit: himself. 

" Oh, my dear sir, don't permit yonr angry paasions to predominate," exclaimed 
Quick, in a soothing tone. 

" Passions the d — 1," cried Stubbs ; '* do yon mean to insult my misery, yoo rZb- 
veri'footed animal yoo, after having basely insinuated yourself into my confidence ! 
I tell you what, sir, love is not a passion, it is the religion of the heart, sir." 

The conversation which here threatened to grow warm, was broken off by the en- 
trance of Ephratm Smooth, who as he smoothed back his auburn locks, and put on a 
benign smile, looked the personification of ** Oily Gammon." 

" Not too late, gentlemen, I hope," exclaimed he, bustling about the room. '* Ah ! I 
see just in the nick of time ! But I always was punctual — it's my boast, snr — my na- 
ture, sir ! So come gentlemen, let's to busineM. Truly punctuality is a cardinal virtue ! 
Stubbs, take that bundle of poetry: Quick, look over this file of letters: I'll examine 
the prose myself! Mr. Secretary, prepare the coffin, and see that the supper is got 
ready.** 

"Yes, and I say, Scribe," broke in Quick," order roe a bowl of pnnch—pretty stj£ 
and no water in it, for my mouth's like a hot oyster !" 

The three then began conjointly to dive into the manuscript folio, and for half an 
hour nothing occurred to break in upon their monotony save an occasional yawn fhm 
Quick, threatening to tear off the roof of his month, or dislocate his under jaw ; or a 
most wire-drawn sigh from Stubbs, as he consigned to the flames the love-sick effa- 
sions of our College bards. The dull sound of heuvy artielea momentarily cast into 
the coffin, alone told that the work went bravely on — while the ghosts of nnnum* 
bered ideas flitted slowly by in search of new habitations in which to deposit their 
war-worn bodies. Indeed an uninterested spectator might very readily have tiwtfkffH 
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Aa '^naetiun" for m daaghter-hoaw, so antparing were its occupanti of all bantlmgi 
of the faraio. 

" Wh e e w ** a letter from a lady, by Jove" — at length drawled out Quick, 
ai if icarcely williog to believe his own eyes — " I say, Stubbs, into you there with 
a yeogeance. Here's a letter from your fair one, giving the whole body a" Caudle 
bedira" on your account ; but I always said you had no eye for beauty. 

** What is it ?*' cried Stubbs, turning round with a tour smilet and throwing an nn- 
oml qoantity of expression into his countenance, as if to rebut the charge, * what 
kit? read it out" 

** I knew yoa woold catch it, when you insisted upon making sport of those ' sweet 
fenes.' I tell you what it is Stubbs, Music and Poetry may be sisters ; but they 
M?er marry the same man." 

"Come c om e let's have it, if it*8 worth hearing," cried Smooth, 

"Well here goes," and with a slight curl on his lip, and imitating as well as ha could 
thdy*s voice. Quick read the following note : 

Ml. Eorroa, — I am ashamed of you, that yoa hare lo treated the beautifnl lines that my brother 
vnia is ray Albam. Tbey art beautifal, and it is only because you are stone blind to their beaoty, that 
ysa do DoC lae it. If my brother bad not written those lines he never would hare gone to college. They 
«m the nwikinf of him, and father saw that he had genius in him when he wrote them, and so he sent 
kia to your college two jrears ago. Now, Mr. Editor, I want you to send thnse Tertes right back to mo. 
Tso bare done enough in printing them, and now I want them back. My brother said he thought yoa 
voald appreciate their beaoty, and that is why I allowed him to send them to you. Please put them in- 
to tb« office immediately. The Postmaster will know what to do with them. J don't giro you my 
lUM, lor 1 npposc you would publish that with delight. I shall say no more. 

HlBW Havkm. MAacB 25. 1847. 

** What a pity the young lady did*nt give lier name. I would even have been wil- 
Siig to have made a persoiMi/ ezplanatiou," remarked Smooth, after a hearty laugh at 
Stobba' expense. Quick only affirmed that if she was rich and pretty, as well as 
HMTt— he did*nt know but some arrangement might be made after all, for he himself 
was very fond of wch poetry, and indeed always wrote exactly the same kind when- 
fver he indulged in such trifles. 

Here a long-drawn sigh from Stubbs attracted attention, which upon inquiry waa 
iKmd to be produced by a piece of poetry he was on the point of consiguing to the 
flames. 

"Hold— what is it? let*s hear," cried Smooth. 

" Oh the women — the women, they were bom to torment mankind," pathetically 
groaned Stubbs ; ailer which, he delivered in tragic vein the following philiippic : 

LINES ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR OF GUNEOLOGY. 

I hsTO ever thought 'twas man's glory and pride 

To defend and protect the fair ; 
Bat if jfou thus in public the sex deride, 
Other Bravot the act may dare. 

Tbink not that I mean to arraign you now, 

As a slanderer false and bold ; 
To the truth of your statements J humbly bow. 

Bat tvuch truth*, friend, should ne*er be told. 

Than tboee yoa describe, (formed alone of coane day, 

Without any mingling of gold,) 
If aoeh yon*v« iM*ar mat; for yoor owa laks, I pray, 

Lsi not the lad iket lie told. 
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VVhr search fur the " mote ia the nmbeam** m bright, 

Forgvttinff the light it ttill throws ? 
Why evil in character bring you to light, 

And no rirtuei to view di«cloM t 

Ob, iweet " woman sprang like a beaatifal flowar," 

Into being, whan time fir«t began; 
And the ever hai proved, from that jojooi hour, 

An angel of merejr to man. 

But *tii like you, my friend ! so long and so lank. 

Bo false, and so vengefully told. 
Then grave it on marble, to herald your rank, 

*< 'Gainst woman you dared to be bold.*' £llcii. 

'* Well, gentlemen, quite a treat that I have no doubt but that our ' gnneology 
man' will feelbighly gratified at being noticed, at leaat he ought to be," said Quick. 

** Yes, I hear he \m dealh on women," driiy remarked Stubbe, ** but if he doen't find 
hk match in the tongue line, you may call me green." 

Supper was here announced, and amid the savory meats, choice nick-nacks, and 
the strong and frequent libations to Bacchus, the three soon lost all sense of their on- 
pleasant labor, and drowned in hilarity and mirth their cares and sorrows. 

Shortly after, the meeting adjourned. 

Editors* SAWcrrif , April 31, 1847, > 
12 o'clock at night. ) 

" A horrid night this — horrid ! I am nearly drowned ; but I thought we should hav* 
a second flood on account of this aflair ; oh ! it \h detcHtable, and here I am left alone 
to preach their funemal sermons. Ah ! I understand the prophecy now, * And all the 
devUs besought him saying : send us into the swine, that we may enter iuto them,' so 
I'll e'en give them a quietus, and be off myself, or ihey may take iuto their heads to 
possess me too.*' 

Thus muttered Ephraim Smooth to himself as with slow and solemn step he enter- 
ered the room. Evidently there was a shadow upon his soul, and bis disconsolate and 
woe-begone appearance might have moved to pity even his creditors. But bis tread 
was also firm and determined, and marching straight to the chairman's seat, he took 
his accustomed place, and very gravely called the house to order. True, no one was 
pfeeent save himself ; but as he was not in a humor for figurative language, be was ex* 
cusable for using words in their original sense, and calling the house to order. The 
house of course came to order, and the chairs and tables feeling themselves appealed 
to as Editors, nobly fulfilled their duty, and said not a word. As soon as the boose 
ctme to order, Mr. Smooth rose and addressed it as follows : 
'* Gentlcmbn ! 

It grieves my very heart to communicate to vou the intelligence which I feel bound 
to lay before you. I see that you are all struck dumb with sorrow, and I cannot but 
commend your firmness in forbearing to give utterance to any complaint. Gentlemen ! 
this is indeed a trying time— and you most bear with me while I indulge iu a few le- 
marks upon the virtues and foibles of the illustrious departed. First (hen, my friends, 
there was our lamented brother Tobias Slow, who was hurried into suicide by his xeai 
for our cause, and who.mistaking himself for another, actually cul hit own throat with- 
out intending it. * Alas, poor Yorick!' And then agam our promising brother 
Doolittie. He too is gone— killed by over-action, so that we may truly exclaim, in the 

language of the poet, 

' He lived the wmdtr •f a wiilagt ttktolt 

And died the victim of a CMtgt ken»r* 

But what language my friends shall speak our grief when we refer to that jewel in 
our circle — the Quixotic Quick ; the embodiment of oar whole standing army — the 
diairman of our peace committee; alas! too quickly taken ftom us. Nor was it in 
the rage of battle that he peziihed» bravely defying the enemj. Fate reserved for 
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Um m more imponn]; d«ath — a death by 9jfontaneous eombuttion. Oh, it was an aw* 
All warniDif to bia battallion, and had yoa seen, my frieDdB* the blue flamei eoTelopiof 
his body, and heard h'w agonized and frenzied cry for help — you would have thought 
that like Elijah of old he had paned from earth in a chariot of fire. But he has left 
Qa, and I hope you will refrain from tears, as they would now he ueelen. Requieaeat 
impmee ! And lastly my friends, to increase the sum of our afflictions— even Stubba 
baa left us, and I grieve to add has actually absconded. Having succeeded in collect- 
ing aabscriptions to the amount of seventeen cents and something over, and having 
leceived a conciliatory note from his ' dulcinea,* he has taken this the first opportu- 
nity to elope with the fair one, and give us leg bail Oh, the women, I knew they 
would be the death of him ! they have seized upon him ' vi et armb/ and doubtleaa 
ere this he baa left the laud of the living. Gentlemen, you see I am thus left alone 
in my glory, and alone in my glory will I perish." Saying which, Mr Smooth hastily 
deaceodrd from the platform, strode across the room and seized the coffin, blew out the 
Bghta, and waa last heard tumbling down staire with noise and rapidity which threat- 
ned eventually to extinguish him. He has never since beeu heard of, and the prob- 
•biiily ii tliat nothing but his ghost will ever again Im seen, unless he accidentally 
takaa it into his head to attend the " Medical Lectures'* next winter in the capacity 

•f aaotiject 

• •••••see 



COLLEGE FASHIONS. 

It would seem from present appearances, that ** the Glass of Fashion** has become 
tsmbly out of repair. We are almost afraid that it has lost all the quicksilver from ite 
bsek. However this may be, it is evident that the silver around College belongs to an 
entirely different genus. " Dimes** are extremely slow in making their appearance, or 
to express it more beautifully and scientifically, if action and reaction are equal, and If 
money makes the mare go, then the coach to which the said mare is harnessed, must 
Wa very slow coach indeed. 

In the abaence of the regular practitioner, we are compelled to take it upon onnalf 
to make a few refiectiona upon surrounding objects. 

We aee that coat sleeves are beginning to yawn as if heartily tired of term time, and 
ii this feeling we as heartily sympathise. Hats remind us of that celebrated Egyptian 
4ukneaB which might be /e/l, and it is getting pretty evident to their owners, that they 
tie nothing else-— ^e/t too of the poorest iiina. Boota look as if they had encountered 
• ** eoa*easter" in the Pacific, aud have a decided heel to the leeward. As for pocket 
haodkerchiefs, the end to which they have been applied during the season of influen- 
um end oolds bas at last made an end of thenL Peace will be with their remains ; fbr 
their remains will soon be in pieces. It is impossible to express the state of the dilapi* 
dated tiiexpreM»6/e<, which are circulating in ambulatory gyrations about the College 
yard. As they rustle in the gentle breeze, they seem to speak for themselves, and 
BBOiinifnUy whisper " Credit is gone, and I can find no remedy for this consumption 
of tlie pone." Yours truly, 

TBE MiamOE OF FAaRIOK. 



EDITORS' FAREWELL. 



We come now to the last act of our official duty. The period 
during which we were appointed to exercise editorial control over 
this Magazine, has terminated, and it only remains for us to say a word 
of encouragement to our successors — of thanks to our subscribers 

and contributors — a farewell to our readers, and then " Othello's 

occupation's gone." 

It is not without feelings of melancholy, that we are reminded that 
it is time to dissolve a connection which has been the source of so 
many pleasures to us ; although, at times, they have been mingled 
with anxious solicitude for the success of our efforts in performing 
the duty enjoined upon us. We can only hope that we have suc- 
ceeded partially in attaining our object ; if we have not, it has been 
our misfortune — not our fault. 

To our successors we commit a charge by no means trivial; one 
which will require not a little of their time and attention to make 
attractive, and which will tax sorely their patience, if not their pens- 
But they are doubtless already aware of this fact, and will come 
prepared to meet it. Some difficulties, of course, are inseparable 
from such an undertaking, but they are as few in this as could be ex- 
pected. We would exhort them, then, to enter upon their duty with 
confidence, and prosecute it with energy. Their future is bright be* 
fore them. The prospects of the Magazine are as flattering now as 
they ever were — diujioreal ! 

We are grateful to our contributors for the assistance which they 
have afforded us, and to our subscribers for their liberal pecuniary 
support. With a benison, then, upon each and every one, and wish- 
ing increase and prosperity to all, we bid you, readers and classmates, 
farewell. 

Your Editors for 1847, 

a GRATZ BROWN. 
WILLIAM S. McK£E» 
JOHN MUNN, 
DANIEL T. NOYEa 
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TO OUR READERS, 



vt 

i 



LTba 



1 

ro Patrons : 

Pennit us, with all humility, to present to you these first fruits 
labors. The acquaiutance which we now commence can be 
pleasant only by forbearance on your part, and industry on ours. 
latter we promise, the former we claim. Without disparagement 
the honor you have conferred upon us, we must be permitted to say, 
am task is by no means an enviable one. The demand for well- 
articles in a Magazine, the almost entire body of whose read- 
IB composed of men of literary tastes and cultivated minds, is little 
ihaa imperative ; while the means of furnishing them are neces- 
fiwrily limited. 

The relation in which we stand to you is a peculiar one. We are 
'v0t Editors for money. The tie which binds us together is not the 
"^jpviiig a dollar's worth for a dollar. Self-interest does not urge us to 
CKOtt omrselves so that the income of the Magazine may be a source 
of pecuniary profit. On this point, the topmost round in the ladder of 
cor ambition is gained, if the surplus suffice for an occasional suit of 
BMNmiing for the coffin^ that sable sepulchre, over whose lid no resur- 
Vection summons wakes to life the slumbering articles of by-gone years. 
"We are not Editors for party. We are not quill-drivers for any of 
die numerous divisions in religion, politics, science, literature, or 
SMOrals. Were that the case, we might safely appeal to your patron- 
age and support by the strong bond of one common object, as dear to 
jDUiBelves as to us ; or else with the true spirit of martyrs, we might 
sacrifice every personal consideration, and labor for the dear object of 
onr efforts with no reward but an approving conscience. 

We are not Editors for fame. This is a self-evident proposition; 
boft to leave you not a " hook to hang a doubt upon,*" we pledge you 
individually and collectively our editorial word. 

W9UJU1. 37 
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The Magazine was established to eDcourage emulation in writing, 
and to rescue from oblivion such pieces as deserved a better fate than 
a brief existence in the memories of the division, or an idle one in the 
manuscripts of the writers. Yourselves are in fact Editors, patrons, 
and contributors. We but " pay the printers," and act as mediators 
between you and .the devil. 

We trust then that you are willing to share the responsibilities of 
the Magazine with us ; and that you will not, after having sent us upon 
(his war, neglect to furnish us with the means of conducting it, and 
ihen condemn us for our want of success. 

The past history of the Magazine has already furnished a triumphant 
refutation of the calumny, that it is impossible for the students of any 
literary Institution in the country to support a respectable periodical. 
Let it not be said that the classes now in College are unworthy to 
assume the guardianship of this child of our Alma Mater — a tnist use- 
ful to themselves, honorable to tlie Institution, and tending to promote 
the best interests of learning. 

In conclusion, we say, that if at the end of our labors we shall have 
manifested any inclination to atone by zeal and activity for the want 
of ability, you will recognize in it an expression of our sense of the 
honor you have conferred on us in permitting us to subscribe ourselves 

Your obedient servants, 

THE EDITORS. 
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WAR AND GLORY. 

Qoam prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 

Motum et turpe peciu griandem atque cubilia propter, 

Uoquibui et pugnw, dein fuatibua, atque ita porro 

PagDabant armis, quie poet fabricaverat usus. Hoeaci. 

What a queer old chap is History, and a useful one too ! His 
advice is necessary, in order to know or believe anything. If ths 
Present were our only guide, we should wander forever in a labyrinth 
of doubts and conjectures. Man, God, the Universe, would be an uor 
solved doubt. Around us wo should see ten thousand temples, each 
dedicated to the one only Truth, and at the same time there would 
come to us a voice from far distant lands, saying, that these are all 
temples of false Gods, and that the devout inquirer after truth must 
cross the stormy Ocean, and traverse weary leagues of desert sand, to 
arrive at the object of his efforts. He might reasonably conclude that 
the world was a great, living falsehood, an embodied lie. The perfec- 
tion of Wisdom would be to know nothing. We must put this and thai 
together many times, in order even to approximate toward truth. The 
youthful philosopher sees the water-drop fall from the skies, mingle 
with the gentle rivulet, help to swell the current of a mighty river, then 
lose itself in the bosom of the boundless Ocean ; and he cries, " this 
law of gravitation will ruin us. The skies will be drained of their 
watery stores. All the moisture will accumulate in the lowest parts 
of the earth. We shall die of thirst.^' But a more careful examina- 
tion shows the same water-drop mounting on the wings of evapora* 
tion to the skies, ready to begin again its allotted round. He was 
mistaken. So are all who judge from the Present, without reference 
to the Past. Isolated facts are woith nothing. The Astronomer, 
sweeping the heavens with his telescope, sees a stranger amid that 
starry host of old familiar friends. Its present position is easily deter* 
mined. But its distance, its size, its orbit, in fact, every thing aboq^ 
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it that is worth knowing, these it requires months, perhaps years of 
observation and calculation, to determine. Again we say, a usefid old 
friend is History. If we wish to investigate any branch of knowledge, 
we straightway interrogate him, and forth from the storehouse of Uie 
Past he brings an array of facts, illustrations, analogies, and contrasts, 
that shed a flood of light on the subject of our investigations, and divest 
it of most of its perplexities. Take War, for instance. War is an 
evil ; a monster ; an enemy of order ; a destroyer of society, of peace, 
of happiness. In its train are oppression, misery, famine, death. 
And yet war has been the chief occupation, the livelihood, the diver- 
sion of men. Historians have recorded little else save a succession 
of battles, sieges, conquests. Earth's *' first bom" stained his hand 
with a brother's blood. That was in fact ttie greatest battle on record — 
one half the human race engaged in deadly contest. Their example 
seems to have been contagious. Men have been fighting ever since. 
Sun never set, that did not set on a field of blood. What are the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament, but the same " never-ending, still 
beginning" story of wars and fightings ? " Now the rest of the acts of 
Jehoshaphat, and his might that he showed, and how he tcarrcdy are 
they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah ?" 
" Thou shalt call his name Ishmael : and he will be a wild man ; kis 
hand will be against every man, and every man^s hand against him.^ 
This was the prediction of Heaven, and for more than three thousand 
years the Arab has lived by violence and blood. So of other nations 
besides the Jews, modern as well as ancient. The very ark of the 
Most High, His peculiar earthly dwelling-place, which none but the 
consecrated Levite might dare so much as to lay finger upon, was, in 
case of emergency, a mighty engine of War, carrying defeat and death 
into the ranks of the enemy of the Israelites. We may say to each, 

" Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur." 

Some, as the Spartans, devoted their whole attention to war, to the ex- 
clusion of every thing else. Their young men and maidens were 
matched, and the education of their children conducted solely with re- 
ference to the production of a race of warriors. Their playthings 
were arms, their youthful sports mimic contests. 

While war with all its horrors has been thus universal, it has been 
by no means regarded with the detestation that a hasty consideration 
would lead us to expect. True, there have been peace-men in every 
age, who have condemned war for its injustice, and lamented its exist- 
ence for the sufl'ering it has caused ; but the sympathy of the million 
has ever been with the waving standard, the impetuous charge, the 
shock of battle, ' the pomp and circumstance of war.' The success- 
ful warrior is the great man of his age. To him the poet sings the 
loudest songs of praise ; to him beauty turns with fond admiring eyes ; 
on him the state heaps the highest honors ; around him, beneath his 
very feet, the multitude crawl in humble adulation. There is a charm 
in the spur-clad heel, the hilted sword, the burnished casque, and the 
waving plume, worth more to their possessor than all their ' hell- 
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concocted philtres' to the witches of Shakspeare. In different ages 
•nd in various countries, the Spirit of war has been deified— -made a 
sod ; splendid temples have been dedicated to him ; and strong men 
have knelt at his shrine, and offered sacrifice on his altar. Horace says 
that ' Homer sometimes nods ;' but 'tis not when his heroes are en- 
gaged in deadly conflict. Then his mighty genius surpasses itself. 
The earth shakes with the tread of impetuous feet. The very Grods 
and Goddesses from high Olympus are for awhile spectators of the 
fight, until, unable to restrain their feelings, they throw themselves 
headlong into the contest, stab and are stabbed in their turn. 

Nor have the modems lost much of the reverence which the afr- 
cients had for the warlike. Visible temples may not be erected to the 
God of war ; smoking victims may not send up a savory odor firom a 
genuine brazen altar ; the Salii, with sacred rod and buckle, may not 
dance through our streets to measured music ; but we do quite as well. 
We worshiped the same spirit in Napoleon ; we worship it to some 
extent in Taylor. It yet lingers in the deep roll of the drum — ^yei 
calls to us in the shrill note of the fife. It yet finds an inglorious re« 
iuge on the field or in the grove where private quarrels are honorabhf 
settled ; yet summons a few deluded worshipers to do it reverence at 
the priMe-fight or in the cock-pit. Its glory may be, probably is, pass- 
ing away ; but it will die with a slow, lingering death — ^with many a 
convulsive struggle. Religion, whose law is love and peace, has onea 
invoked its aid in the dissemination of creeds and catechisms, and it 
may be that she will yet again present the anomalous, though not un* 
precedented, spectacle of spiritual power fighting with temporal wea^ 
pons, making an avenue for truth to reach the conscience by a thrust 
of the bayonet. At any rate, it will be long ere a red coat and gih 
buttons fail to win popular applause, or captivate the hearts of the ladies. 

The question now arises. Why has war been so universally popular t 
How shall we reconcile the love of war with the love of happiness T 
What is it that makes war glorious ? Why is the warrior a hero ?— » 
Whether or not war is a necessary evil, is quite another thing. This 
last is one of those foolish questions which metaphysicians start for no 
other reason, apparently, than to hear themselves talk. It is worse 
than foolish to speculate on the possibility of men^s having acted differ- 
ently, if they had been differently constituted ; and on the probable 
consequences, if they had acted differently. We might as well specn* 
late on the progress of the arts, if iron and other useful metals were 
not in existence ; or the height to which a bird would soar, with both 
wings on the same side of its body. We must take things as they are. 
The world, with all its joys and griefs, is doubtless much better off than 
it would have been if those far-seeing philosophers had had the mak* 
ing of it. War is a necessary consequence of man's having been cre- 
ated just what he is, rather than an angel or a stamp. The time ie 
doobtless coming when men shall war no more, but this will be the 
lesult of wisdom gained by bitter experience ; nor will it affect the 
great fact that for thousands of years, men fought, and, what is nunrei 
gjiatwd in fighting. 
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Then, without trying to imagine the condition of things, if each and 
every one had been content to ' live and let live/ (the province rather 
of the poet than the philosopher,) let us attempt to reconcile the exist- 
ence of war with man's love of happiness, to explain the fact that, be- 
ing such as he is, he should have ever reared the standard of human 
excellence on a field of blood. 

Hitherto the world has been governed by force rather than law. 
Afler all that is said of ' liberty' and ' equality,' even in the freest gov- 
ernment that ever existed, a few think and act for all the others. The 
great majority feel the necessity of having one or a few, on whose su- 
perior wisdom they may rely for the management of the social organi- 
zation, whose benefits they would enjoy. But the abilities of this ane^ 
or these few, are developed nowhere so well as in the chances and 
changes of war. In fair weather, a child may 8t«er the vessel safely ; 
but when storms arise, there must be a man at the helm. Suppose 
that in any system of government the rulers, instead of regarding the 
interests of Uie ruled, are watchful only of their own ; or, suppose that 
their want of capacity disqualifies them for providing for the public 
good. Endurance ceases to be a virtue. The people want a change, 
and they will have it. But they must fight for it, and they must have 
a leader. Now the strong man, whether at home or abroad, who 
at such a juncture as this places himself at their head, manages them, 
miites separate factions and interests, and guides the whole fermented 
mass to the accomplishment of their wishes, this man becomes a hero, 
a divinity. He is revered as the living personification of the strength 
which resided in the people at large, but which without him was power- 
less, from the want of combination. He becomes ruler by the only 
right by which men ever rule — the ability to rule. His associates do 
homage to the implied consciousness of power with which he assumes 
the reins of government. Thus, the French made a god of Napoleon. 
And he was next to a god. He was a great man ; but his greatness 
diminished every day that he ruled. After awhile, he began to rule 
for himself, instead of for France, and soon he ceased to rule at all. 

Let us next consider war in its relation to the progressive improve- 
ment of society. Doubtless there has been a great deal of nonsense 
written and spoken about human progress. Modem essay writers, 
pseudo philosophers, little Fourth of July orators, and such craft, are 
fond of drawing parallels between ancient and modem times, extrava- 
gantly complimentary to the latter. According to them, the world has 
been traveling ever since its creation, on a regular high-pressure loco- 
motive, down the track of time ; and the development of a given age 
is mathematically computed by its distance from the ' year one.' What 
a pity it would be, if the race should arrive at the goal of perfection 
a thousand years or so too soon! What a useless waste of time wait- 
ing for the Millenium ! What a pity, too, that these beautiful theories 
resemble so closely a large portion of late works of fiction, * founded 
on fact !' ' Human progress' has not traveled thus regularly on to its 
destination. There have been many windings, and stoppings, and go- 
ings backward. Painting, sculpture, architecture, and many of Uie 
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OMfid and ornamental arts, once attained a greater degree of perfection 
than they haye now ; the laws of morality were quite as much re- 
elected ; there were more Christians, also, about the third or fourth 
cent ury , than in the boasted light of the nineteenth century. Nor does 
file war between the English and the East Indians, the Russians and 
the Circassians, France and Algiers, the United States and Mexico, 
hidicate the inunediate approach of the reign of peace. In fact, this 
boaated progress seems to resemble the stream that Telemachus saw 
Cn the island of Calypso, which, though it finally reached the ocean, 
fook BO circuitous a route that it threatened many times to return to 
mingle its waters with the parent fountain. And yet there is, there 
imiBt be a gradual change for the better, or else this is a strange world 
we live in. Do you ask what war, with its disorganizing tendencies, 
luw to do with this * good time coming* ? Much, and of good, too, 
pandoxical as it may seem. As a general thing, it may be said that 
the organization of society is never broken up, but by the assistance of 
•ome derangement that should be corrected. Men do not fight for 
nothing. *' There is no chaos but it seeks a centre to revolve around ^ 
disorganization itself is but a struggle for order." 

That society has never yet existed in which there were not radical 

defects, burning wrongs. A few have more than they deserve, the great 

majority, less. Were such a state of things to continue, were misrule' 

quietly endured, there could be no improvement, no finding of new 

and better ways. Every revolution is but an efibrt of the body politic 

io attain a healthier state. As the cough of the consumptive is an 

<Aertion of nature to free the lungs from an accumulation which woul J 

speedily destroy their action, so these periodical outbreaks in society 

aie struggles to shake off a load that is crushing the energies of the 

race. The master will not unlock the chain ; the slave must break it. 

'rhns, with war is associated the idea of liberty. Every drop of blood 

that is shed, becomes a consecrated offering on the altar of human 

emancipation. Every tear of suffering is exhaled to heaven, to fall 

again in a shower of blessings. Every act of tyranny successfully 

resisted, is anothei: step taken towards the abolition of all tyranny. 

The horrors of war are lost sight of in its consequences. " Out of 

ihe eater, comes forth meat ; out of the bitter , comes forth sweetness.'^ 

Suffering is sanctified for good. Thus war is glorified by principle. 
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THE WINDS AND THE SEASONa 

I. 
H&rk to the moan 

Of the foreot treeo, 
Aa they rock to and (n 

Id the niidnifht breexe! 
The ftonn spirit rideo 

In his viewlen car, 
And the neighing of hk steeds 

Is heard from afar. 

n. 

Woe to the wietch, 

Who now feels the bhMt 
Of the oold wmtry wind* 

As it courses past 
Old Ocean lifts hig^ 

His white foaming crest, 
And the shrieking sailor sinks 

To his dreamless rest 

Winter is post— 

The bright Sprhig has come— 
And Nature rejoices 

In the gladsome son. 
At noon and at eve, 

The warm zephyn play, 
While they dally with the buds 

Through the lifelong day. 

nr. 
Swift, swift they speed 

From the smmy climes, 
Where the orange-groye blooms 

'Mid the clustering yines — 
The cheek of the sick 

Is fanned by their breath. 
And the dying mortal shrinks 

From the touch of death. 

V. 

'Tb Summer now — 
And Phosbus looks down 

From hb hig^ dazzling throno 
On country and town. 
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'Hirice tHrlcome the winds 
From their mountain home, 

Where the snowa (brever dwell, 
And the cataract*! foam ! 

VI. 

With them they brin^ 

To Love ■ shady bowen 
Tiio frc»h dewy fragrance 

Of tiuy wi]d flowers. 
They k'vm the m>ft check 

Of the maiden fair, 
And alily torn the riufrlets 

Of her auburn hair. 

VII. 

A hollow Bouud % 

Falls on every ear, 
Am thoy hoarsely annouuce — 

Autumn now is here ! 
How roughly tlicy sweep 

LYer tlie wide bleak moor. 
Chilling with their carelcsB touch 

The thinly clad poor ! 

VIII. 

At their approach, 

Summer's smiles depart- 
As mirth aud gladue«8 leave 

The grief-.Hlricken heart. 
Hark ! how solemnly 

They whisper mau*s doom. 
As they sigh 'mid the darkuess 

That waves o*er the tomb. 



OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAPSE OF TIME. 

Time is a portion separated from infinite duration. It can be known 
to us only as we are assisted by certain criterions, cither arbitrary or 
■aturaL Is the present organization of matter in the physical universe 
an indispensable auxiliary to us in this respect ? According to Locke, 
" we get the idea of duration by considering the train of ideas which 
is at the moment passing through the mind." Very few, probably, 
would maintain the absolute dependence of the mind on the body for 
its powers of reflection. We infer, then, from the remark of Locke, 
thai matter is not, abstractly, indispensable to a knowledge of the pro-. 

VOL. zii. 3S 
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gross of duration. Such is plainly tho»opinion of Isaac Taylor, who 
eren goes further, and applies a like remark to our knowledge of time : 
** We should not be warranted in affirming that mere minds, or unem- 
bodied spirits, could not, by any means purely immaterial, become 
conscious of the equable lapse of duration." It appears, then, that the 
mind is wholly independent on matter for its consciousness of the 
lapse of duration ; but for its perception of time, (duration limited and 
measured by certain established standards,) the assistance of the ma- 
terial universe is essential. 

Such assistance is furnished us in the various telluric changes, and 
in the periodical roA'olutions of the heavenly bodies. This is indeed 
one of the most important advantages which mankind derive from the 
celestial spheres. We are not degrading the huge worlds above us to 
the rank of mere satellites to this httle globe. The great final causes 
of their creation we leave to the inscrutable wisdom of the Deity. But 
among their incidental advantages to us, that of measuring duration 
has a peculiar importance. We are even disposed to rank it above 
the provision of heat and light, and the comforts and pleasures result- 
ing from them. These are physical and temporal : that is, intimately 
connected with what is spiritual and eternal. These make provision 
for the comfort of the body : that reads solemn lessons to the soul. 

Time evidently differs from eternity only, in that the former is du- 
ration limited by immutable bounds, while the latter implies only sim- 
ple and unlimited duration. We have an eternity behind us, and an 
eternity before us, and betvveen these great chaotic gulfs, the Almighty 
has fixed two limits — the Creation and the General Judgment. The 
portion of duration between these, we call time — ^the measureless ex- 
tent beyond, eternity. At the former of these limits, the great Time- 
piece of the Universe was set in motion. At the latter, it will have 
concluded its services for us. 

Thus it appears that the periodical revolutions of the solar system 
mark out for us the distinction between the regular and equable lapse 
of time, and the simple duration of eternity ; thus ever pointing us, 
with solemn warning, to the final catastrophe which awaits our world. 
They are, like mathematical diagrams, the indices by which the pro- 
gress of duration is brought by our benevolent Teacher, within the 
limited grasp of our intellects. 

Our need of such aid appears from our absolute helplessness when 
attempting to traverse in thought those parts of duration which the 
Deity has not thus divided and measured. When the mind, spuming 
the helps which support and direct its movements within the limits of 
time, wanders forth on the mysterious borders of eternity, no path, no 
guide appears upon the waste ; and the aspiring spirit is htunbled in the 
presence of the All-Knowing, and returned to its little sphere, like the 
wearied dove to the Patriarch, " having found no place for the sole of 
her foot, for the waters were upon the face of the whole earth." . It is 
only by recourse to the most miserable expedients that we can gain the 
remotest conception of infinite duration, and that conception rather 
discourages by its palpable unworthiness of the reality, than pleases 
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by its boldness and comprehension. It is reasonable that such short- 
sighted creatures as we, should be content to coast along the shores of 
eternity. No chart has yet been laid down by which we may nayigate 
thai ocean. 

A general consciousness of the equable lapse of duration is indis- 
pensable to the communion of mind with mind. The writer last quo- 
ted considers that, were not our sense of the lapse of duration rectified 
by some external criterions, it " would be utterly unfixed and irregular ; 
so that, according to the ever varying velocities of our mental states, 
a minute might seem a century, or a century a minute." Father Mal- 
branche has a similar remark in his " Recherche de la Verite :" • • • 
** Je ne doute que Dieu ne puisse appliquer de telle sorte notre esprit 
aox parties de la duree en nous faisant avoir un tres grand nombre de 
sensations dans tres peu de temps, qu' une seule heure nous paraisse 
plusiers siecles." Indeed we are all frequently conscious of the same 
illusion, (if it be an illusion,) even with all our present criterions, nat- 
ural and artificial. The remark is rather a truism than a paradox, that 
some men live longer in an hour than others in a month. 

This is the natural result of the method by which we gain our no- 
tion of time, presented in the remark which we have quoted from 
Ix>cke. If we '' get the idea of duration from the train of ideas which 
is at any moment passing through the mind," then evidently each mo- 
ment seems longer or shorter according to the number of distinct ideas 
which enter the mind during its lapse. We must, then, consider the 
regularity of the great natural motions and changes to have been or- 
dained by the Creator partially as a criterion for testing the diflferent 
mental velocities and intensities. Its sphere somewhat resembles that 
of language, in which the wild vagaries of the enthusiast may be made 
palpable in their absurdity, and the empty commonplace of the canter 
may be exposed in its shallowness. 

We are, perhaps, but little liable to consider what confusion would 
arise but for some such established criterion of the velocity of our 
minds. We so naturally, and almost inconsiderately, rectify our daily 
errors in this respect, that we are hardly conscious of what Isaac Tay- 
lor styles the " ever varying velocity of our mental states." Two per- 
sons converse about an event which has taken place a year previously. 
One remarks, " It seems much less than a year since." The other 
replies, *' To me it seems much longer than a year." Each looking 
back upon and judging from the mental changes and the natural events 
with which he has met during the intervening period, the one may have 
lived four times as long during that year as the other. Nevertheless^ 
neither denies that no more nor less than a year has passed. Almost 
without thought they rectify their consciousness by the same criterion. 
Were there no such common standard, one might insist, according to 
the velocity with which his mind had moved, that but six month8,---the 
other that two years had passed. Communion would be as impossibls 
for two persons under such circumstances, as conversation between 
two, of whom one should travel in a rail-car, and the other attempi lo 
walk by his side. 
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In order to unrestricted communion between mind and mind, cither 
all mental velocities must be reduced to a uniformity, or, each bein^ in 
general left to its liberty, some general standard nmst be established, 
by which all, for mutual intercourse, may be temporarily equalized. 
In the first case, innumerable inconveniences must arise. Such an 
uniformity must be one cither of vehement velocity, or of listless inac- 
tivity, or of a medium between the two. It is clear that the continual 
strain of intense emotion would soon ruin so delicate an organ as the 
sensorium must, from its very design, necessarily be. It is needless 
to dwell upon the stultifying eH'ects of a forced indolence upon the 
mind. On the supposition of a medium velocity, which is the most 
promising of the three, the world would lose (a loss which it could ill 
afford) the benefit of that almost superhuman edbrt sometimes put forth 
by giant intellects in their search for truth. 

An uniformity which should provide for alternate exertion and repose, 
as well as for mutual intercourse, merely by rendering all relaxation 
simultaneous, could not exist, unless the minds of men should be as 
unnaturally advanced or retarded as in the first two cases which we 
have supposed ; for there is as nuich diversity in the velocities of dif- 
ferent minds, exhibited in their relaxation as in their exertion. What 
is repose to one is the severest Inbor to another. What is comparative 
inactivity to one is a wearisome rapidity to another. All these diffi- 
culties are avoided by the simple provision of a criterion to which all 
may temporarily conform for the purposes of mutual intercourse. 
Each may enjoy his own liberty, proceeding in general at his own cho- 
sen rate, without forfeiting the privilege of conmmnion with his fellow. 
The rustic, 

'* Who Dover had a dozen thougrhta 
In all his life, and never chang^ed their course,*' 

is not excluded from the sympathies of the philosopher, who lives in 
another world than his. The most unrestricted individual freedom is 
made to consist with the most unrestricted social intercourse. It is 
only in the great market-place of thought that a temporary uniformity 
mast be observed. t 



THE RADICALISM OF REFORMERS. 

The term " radicalism," varies so much in the meaning attached to 
it by those who use it, that it becomes necessary, at the outset, to define 
what we mean by the term. We would accordingly define it to be, 
the advocacy of abstract principles, political or social, without regard 
to the circumstances which may render their adoption impracticable, 
or if practicable, highly injurious ; a species of monomania, that pur- 
sues one measwe, to the utter disregard of all others. 

It is by no means necessary that a principle be in itself wrong, to 
render it obnoxious to the charge of radicalism ; measures which are 
calculated, could they be carried out, to promote the highest interests d 
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mn, and which are exactly accordant with truth and justice, may he 
highly radical, merely because society is not prepared for their adop« 
tion, and is so constituted, at present, that their success would create 
evils greater than those they were designed to remove. 

Thus, in the degraded autocracies of the old world, where the minds 
of the people, unaccustomed to think on political subjects, and debased 
by centuries of oppression, are wholly unfitted for self-government, it 
would be the height of folly to abolish at once the throne and its power, 
and substitute in its place a free government, such as our own. Yet 
is the principle of self-government a just and righteous one, and emi- 
nently calculated to advance the happiness of men ; but he who should 
advocate the immediate adoption of this principle in Turkey or Russia, 
would he radical in tlie extreme. So, too, with many of tlie reforms 
propoBed in our own day ; they are good in theory, but man has not 
yet reached that degree of moral and social elevation, that he can with 
safety adopt them. Take, for instance, war establishments. No one 
doubts that could the millions now expended in the maintenance of 
irmies and navies, be added to the capital of a country, or used in ed- 
ucation, or internal improvements, it would be for the greatest good of 
the people. But the whole world, or even any considerable part of it, 
is not prepared to give up its military establishments, and such a step 
taken by any one nation, would but ensure insult and injury from all 
whose interests may clash with its own. The advocacy of such a 
measure, therefore, under existing circimfistances, is radical. 

But when we say any measure is radical, we by no means assert that 
it is also wrong, and ought not to be adopted whenever it can. Indeed 
the very reverse of this is usually true. It is in the advocacy of great 
principles of moral rectitude and justice, that radicalism is generally 
most rampant. For it is these principles which impress themselves 
most deeply on the minds of men, and by their very truth and great- 
ness exclude proper .'iHenticm to, and a just appreciation of, all the cir- 
cumstances by which they are influenced and controlled. 

The great characteristic of all radicals is, that they are emphatically 
men of one idea. Indeed, it is the exclusive attention to one subject 
that makes them radical ; for no man who takes a thorough and com- 
prehensive view of human nature and human society, in all its relations, 
is or can be radical on any subject. But let a man take up any prin- 
ciple of those that do, or ought to govern society ; let him turn his 
whole attention to it, read about it, speak and write about it, think 
about it, and about it principally or exclusively, and he will soon come 
to regard it as of supreme importance, and all things else as compara- 
tively insignificant. It is in strict accordance with the law written on 
our very nature by its author, that whatever subject receives man*s 
exclusive attention becomes the ruling passion of his life. *' As a man 
thinketh, so is he,'^ is the declaration of the Spirit of God, and its 
truth we know from our own experience. Hence in an important 
sense, every radical is a monomaniac. He allows one subject to oc- 
cupy his mind unduly ; by it his judgment is warped, or even de- 
stroyed; the balance-wheel of reason is broken, and like men with 
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jaundiced eyes, he sees every thing through the same false colored 
medium. 

The influence of radicalism upon the radical himself, is generally 
exceedingly unfortunate. It narrows his mind upon every subject, 
except the one to which he has especially devoted himself, and upon 
that it gives it an unnatural force. It leads him to neglect other prin- 
ciples of action, and to despise other measures, even though they may 
be absolutely essential to the success of his favorite scheme. It girds 
him with an impenetrable panoply of uncharitableness towards all 
who may differ from him, whether they differ in principle, or only in 
mode of action. It stops his ears to their calm and sober arguments, 
and arrays them before him as the enemies of the cause he cherishes, 
and the sworn friends of his opponents. And it generally ends in de- 
stroying whatever influence he may have possessed, and holds him up 
to the world as an object of scorn and contempt to some, and of pity 
to others, who look more charitably upon poor human nature, wrecked 
by the very intensity of its own noblest principles. 

I know not how I can better illustrate the truth of these remarks 
than by referring to the course of certain prominent ultra abolitionists 
of our own day, who stand before us, melancholy proofs of the legiti- 
mate effects of " one idea** pushed to its utmost extreme. The illus- 
tration will be the more striking, because we speak of things which 
every one who has looked and listened for the last few years, has seen 
and heard. Engaged in a noble work, the freeing of millions of our 
fellow beings from degrading slavery, these men have allowed them- 
selves to be overwhelmed by the very grandeur of the cause. Their 
waking and sleeping thoughts have been given to the evils of slavery 
so long and so exclusively, that all other evils sink to paltry mole-hills, 
beside the mountain of iniquity. In their view, nothing is worthy the 
attention of a philanthropic man that does not bear in some way upon 
the abolition of slavery. They have brought tlii^ subject so near their 
eyes as utterly to exclude the view of all things else ; they can see 
nothing but the slave, can imagine no interest but his. In tlie hotness 
of their zeal, they have forgotten that the world is swayed by motive ; 
that men are led on step by step in any great reform, under the influence 
of gradually appreciated truth, and cannot be forced, will not be driven 
to any measure but by their own free will. So clearly do they see the 
evils and the sin of slavery, that they would as soon believe a man 
could not see the unclouded sun at noonday, as that he could not see 
them in the same light they do. Hence they attribute all opposition 
to willful blindness and devotion to enor. With them, slavery is the 
only sin, slaveholders, and those who differ from themselves, the only 
sinners. On their visiting-cards, on the heading of their letters, nay, 
on the very dishes from which they eat, are pictures of supplicating 
slaves, or mottoes indicative of their principles. With moibid anxi- 
ety they devour the newspapers of die day in search of advertise- 
ments for runaway slaves, or evidence of human passion and cruelty 
in tlie treatment of this unfortunate rice, and when they find them they 
gloat over them as the miser would over his gold, and herald them forth 
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Id the world as choice morsels for the morhid appetites of their read- 
ers or hearers. Whenever their voice is heard, slavery is their theme. 
In the social circle, in the political gathering, in the legislative hall, 
in the ecclesiastical council, everywhere, whatever may be the object 
of the assembly, their voice is heard, not in manly argument, not in 
winning entreaty, but in harsh and bitter invective, in uncharitable and 
creel slander of the motives and actions of others. So conipletoly 
are their minds engrossed with this subject, and so much more impor- 
tant do they deem it than anything else, that it seems to them that ho 
who differs from them, not perhaps in his detestation of slavery, or in 
earnest effort for its removal, but in the degree of prominence to be 
attached to it, or the means to be pursued, must be denounced as a 
hypocrite in religion, a monster in morals, and a fit object for the de- 
testation of mankind. Under the dementing influence of these radical 
▼lews, we have seen, in our own day, those who commenced a career 
of useful influence, as ministers of the Gospel of Christ, laying aside 
the veil of heavenly charity, and denouncing all who differ from them 
in their views, as " men-slealers," "hyenas," "devils'*! We have 
known them refuse to sit at the communion-table with men professing 
the same faith with themselves and showing their sincerity by lives 
of eminent piety and usefulness, not because they were slaveholders, 
but because thev in turn did not refuse communion with those who 
were so; forgetting, apparently, in their zeal, that He who instituted 
that solemn feast did not esteem himself too pure, or too holy, to eat 
it with his own betrayer. We have heard them denounce the whole 
Christian Church as the " bride of Antichrist," the Constitution of 
their country, the very apgis that protects them in their folly, as " a 
compact with hell, written and sealed with blood." The Sabbath and 
its holy institutions, we have seen them trample under foot. We have 
•een them deny the right of free opinion to others, and absolve the 
obligations of social life, denying, one af^er another of the sanctions 
of religion and law, until they stood before the world as open and 
avowed infidels, opponents of every institution, human or divine. We 
have seen, too, a son of our own Alma Mater leave the wife he had 
sworn to cherish, and the babes he was bound by every law of God 
or man to protect, to tlie meagre charity of the world, and deliberately 
devote himself to a foolish and criminal crusade against laws for which 
he was in no way responsible, and which even the sacrifice of his life 
could not abolish. 

These are some of the legitimate effects of radicalism upon the 
mind of the radical himself. Nor are they by any means confined to 
abolitionism, or any other particular reform. They are common, in a 
greater or less degree, to all ; for no man can give an exclusive atten- 
tion, for any great length of time, to any one subject, without unbal- 
ancing his mind, and disabling it from cidm and rational action. It is 
a striking fact, however, that this monomania is far more frequent and 
deplorable in moral and social, than in political reformers. A reason 
for this may be found, perhaps, in the very nature of the work in which 
the men are engaged. The political reformer must act immediately 
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upon the people, and is hence placed in a situation continually to ap- 
preciate Uic circumstances by which he is surrounded. The moni 
reformer, on the other hand, often devotes himself to the private inves- 
tigation of his subject, or mingles only with men of kindred mind, 
until he has unhinged his judgment. Men always act more rationally 
in political than in social or moral reforms ; be the reason what it may, 
it is certain, that *' the children of this world are wiser in their gene- 
ration than the children of light.'' 

But while the effects of radicalism upon the radical himself are gen- 
erally thus unfortunate, its influence on the world in promoting the 
end aimed at, is usually good, rather than evil. The immediate effect 
of the rash and untimely agitation of any measure, is, indeed, to array 
against it the opposition even of those who would willingly see it 
adopted, if it could be done with safety and success. And hence, by 
drawing out the hostility of the enemies of the measure, and the oppo- 
nents of its immediate adoption, radicalism often seems for a time to 
defeat its own ends. But the real effect is far otherwise. If the re- 
form proposed be founded on truth and justice, its agitation must be 
attended with good results. Truth will force its way to the head and 
the conscience of men, even though its voice be half drowned in the 
wild ravings of fanaticism. In political reform^, men are influenced 
by interest ; in moral, social, and religious, by convictions of duty ; 
but to convince a man of his interest, or his duty, the truth must flash 
upon his mind in its clearest light ; facts must be stated, and must be 
dwelt upon ; principles must be unfolded and kept before the mind, and 
his thoughts be made to dwell upon them until he sees their force and 
yields to the motive. It is here that the radical is in a measure suc- 
cessful. He presents principles to the mind, and keeps them there by 
constant agitation ; he enforces their tnith by facts and statistics, and 
though he often succeeds in creating a prejudice that forever excludes 
the truth, he is not unfrequently successful in producing a conviction 
of the importance of his cause, and thus brings on its accomplishment 
sooner than it would have taken place but for this agitation. To illus- 
trate this by the same example we have already used, — it is evident 
that the immediate result of the efforts of abolitionists has been to 
arouse the deepest prejudice against their cause in the slaveholding 
States, and for the present to draw the chain tighter around the slave. 
But in the general and increasing conviction throughout the Union, of 
the evils of slavery, in the intelligent determination of good men, both 
in the North and South, to get rid of it as soon as possible, we see the 
beneficial results of its agitation. They have agitated the subject, and 
pressed it home, until every man who has a mind is forced to think, 
and they have thus been useful in preparing the public for intelligent 
action at least, whatever that action may be. Thus radicabsm, though 
a fearful curse to its victim, is by no means an uiuningled evil to com- 
munity, but is rather one of those untoward influences which are over- 
ruled by Providence for the good of mankind. 

It is evident that the natural tendency of radicalism is evil, and onl^ 
evil. It would destroy existing forms of gOTemment, without subeti- 
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(ting better in their stead ; would overturn existing institutions in so- 
ety, before others can be framed to take their places. Too impatient 
< wait for the slow march of public opinion, to sanction and adopt its 
easures, it urges men on to deeds of rashness, by painting in glowing 
Aon the wrongs and injuries of the present state, and awakens their 
issions by high-wrought pictures of future good. It severs the golden 
)iid of confidence and respect between the people and their rulers, 
le employed and their employers, and feeds the morbid appetite for 
liange, so common to our race. But with this bane, we have also in 
>ciety its aftitidote. The mass of the people are everywhere con- 
5rvative. Uninfluenced on the one hand by the ultra views of the 
idical, and on the other by the selfishness that opposes reform because 

may interfere with interest, the mass of the people, so far as they 
re intelligent, are generally willing to do what is right. And it is 
oly by informing the minds of the people, and inducing them to think 
pen a given subject, that the radical has any influence whatever. It 
i evident that conservatism must be progressive, if the world is ever 
t become any better than it now is. Radicalism, quite as much as 
ly other thing, promotes this progression. As we have already seen, 

is always in advance of the age, in regard to any particular reform, 
id prepared to lead it on to a higher position. Thus, continually ad- 
incing, it leads the way, while society follows at a greater or less 
[stance in the rear. It is to society what a pioneer corps is to our 
rmy. It conquers no towns, defeats no enemies ; but it levels the 
lads, bridges the streams, and makes the progress of the army sure 
id rapid. 

It may, indeed, be urged that the benefits here spoken of, are to be 
tributed to progressive conservatism, rather than to radicalism. But 
e are disposed to divide the honor between them. It is radicalism 
lat makes conservatism progressive ; for the conservatism of any one 
eiiod, is what radicalism itself was at a former period, and would be 
> regarded, were there not another principle, dancing like an ignis- 
Uuus in the distance, which it follows as fast as the nature of the 
round will permit. What is conservative to-day, may have been rad- 
tal yesterday, and what is radical to-day may to-morrow be conserva- 
ve ; for the terms, as applied to actual progress in reform, are merely 
dative, and refer wholly to the adaptation of measures to the present 
ate of society. 

But if radicalism has proved beneficial to society in hastening on 
)forms, ought it not to be considered as a good, rather than an evil, and 
Le radical be hailed as a benefactor, rather than regarded as an object 
r pity or contempt ? We answer, no ; for every good that has been 
)cured, might have been attained by the sober and rational appeals of 
nmd judging men, and by the timely application of means to ends, 
ithout any of those wrecks of human intellect and of Christian char- 
ter, that so thickly strew the sea where the gales of radicalism have 
revailed. God has created us with minds that require to be balanced 
'ell, if we would be useful to ourselves or others. Shall we throw 
or the balance-wheel, and wreck our judgment and our influence to- 
voL. xn. 39 
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gether, for the sake of any given end that may be attained without so 
great a aacrifice ? Does duty require it ? Does not God forbid it 1 

The true position of every man who possesses influence, is that of 
a progressive conservative, watching carefully the signs of the times, 
and keeping even with the front rank of society in every one of those 
reforms, religious, moral, and social, which so deeply concern its wel- 
fare. He will thus be radical in nothing, but will be fully prepared lo 
take advantage of every progressive step in the enlightenment of com- 
munity, to press with equal step the progress of universal reform. 



A JUMBLE OF SUNDRIES. 

DEDICATED TO JOBM DOE, BY HIS PROFEflnONAL FRIEND, EICIIAED ROE. 

NO. I. 

I AM a believer in the doctrine that 

" Large streamB from little fonDttins flow." 

Tis not the birthplace that makes the man : nor does that spot always 
imprint the features of its character upon its natives. The serpent 
springs to life amid the beauties of the meadow, and receives the 
baneful subtlety of his nature in the peaceful sunshine. Spiders 
weave their gossamer nets and gather poison from the fairest flower 
that lifls its light bell upward to the dew of heaven. But the ostrich, 
whose silken plumage so often lends a richness to enhance the charms 
of woman, is hatched upon the scorching desert-sands. Pearls have 
a dreary nativity amid the cloistered caverns of the ocean ; the dia- 
mond its lustre in the dark and gloomy mine, and the most beautiful 
insect that is wafted on the evening breeze or glitters in the sunbeam, 
owes its origin to the corruption of decaying nature. Greatness does 
not first spread her wing from the mountain-top ; nor does Happiness 
disdain to plume her gayest pinion in the sunlight of the peasant's 
home. This is intended as a drop of encouragement for the humble 
of station or capacity. Never despair »••••• 
Perhaps, friend Doe, you'd like next something professional. 

NO. II. 

■ 
ANALOGY BETWEEN THE LAW OF LOVE AND THE LAW OF LAWYERS 

A law (of course) of difi''rent kind, 
In Capid*B whinpen you will find, 
From that dull code which ooly comet 
By years of toil from musty tomes : 
But though so oppQHte in nature, 
TheyVe stUI analafooi in feature, 
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For haples men on each await 
Their future fortune or their fate. 
Each law ita purpoees fulfiili. 
By pleading, promiset, and wilU; 
And both refer, like frood old croniea, 
To patri and to matrtmouiea ; 
And both — to cut the matter short — 
Are indiBpenaabie to court. 

3. 3 is a fragment addressed to a youthful mother on the death of 
ittle cherub boy. 

He seemed just ofiered from the hand Divine— 

A pledge of love to lift our hearts to Heaven: 
A flow'r whereon our earthly hopes to twine, 

And raise them to the hand by which 'twas ^ven. 

0. 4 is a touch of the tender, friend Doe, and if it touches a re- 
sive chord in your bosom, let mc hear the echo. It was addressed 
young friend, descriptive of the charms of his " ladye-love." 

A mortal ! yet existence seems 

Too faint a name for life, in bar, 
A spirit from the land of dreams, 

And every heart a worshiper ! 
Her tresses on their bed of snow, 

Are sporting now in native grace ; 
Her lips have caught Aurora's glow, 

Her smilo is Heav'n's reflected face. 
Her brows but tinseled shadows seem. 

Like raiubows on a summer sky, 
With light and shade to fringe the beam 

That flashes from her diamond eye. 
And on her cheek, in Nature's light, 

A hundred lilies breathe the air. 
But health, to kira away the white. 

Has placed a thousand rosee there. 

* « • « ' * * 

TO THE SAME, O.N THE OEATU OF THE TOUNG LADT. 

While such gems in richest cluster 

Seemed the woouig heart to win, 
They but symboPd half the lustre 

Of the soul that shone witJiin. 
But the maid, so gaily blooming, 

Blushed, to meet a darker doom ; 

■ 

As the rose, a waste perfuming, 
• Withered she, and lost her Uoom. 

She was young — but youth must perish ; 

Beautiful — ^bnt beauty dies ; 
Lovely — but the love we cherish 

Seeks its fountain in the 
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Another stanza, on the same : 

Two mountain streamleti wiodincr throofrh the heather. 

With am*rout whispers sparkled in the beam, 
And would havo joined their limpid waves together, 

To flow more sweetly in ooe crystal stream. 
But lo ! the avalanche came down the mountain, 

And on the purer streamlet icy fell : 
It sank—but burstinsf from a /or-o^ fountain. 

Stole down the vale in summer sea to dwell. 
The other slowly wound along the dell 

With weary wave and silent, measured motion 
Nor joyed till whispering breexet came to tell 

That happy streamlets n>eet again in Ocean. 

Ill trouble you with but one more verse on the same subject : 

Yet ere the Autumn*s icy breath was over, 

Ere yet their kindred hearts were wound in one, 
While now the fikies were smiling most above her. 

The seraph maiden from her love had gone ; 
For jealous Death, to wanton hnmon given. 

Around the girl had thrown his envious anni ; 
But from his kiss her spirit fled to heaven, 

And left him ling*ring ou her beauty's charms. 

Toun ever, uchakd bob. 

JnM 17th, 1847. 
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CIVIUZATION AND MORALITY. 



Of all errors, none is more captivating in itself, or more mischieyous 
in its consequences, than an indiscriminate view of moral and mental 
excellence. The refinement which generally accompanies all culti- 
vation of the mind, and which gives rise to the error alluded to, is in 
itself but a mere unmeaning form, under which may exist either purity 
or pollution, or a want of all decided character. But so attractive is 
the factitious gloss of a refined exterior, so unpromising oftentimes are 
the forms under which a pure morality conceals itself, that shallow 
men may be expected, like the Princes in the play, to turn from the 
homely leaden chest which holds the treasure, to the glittering casket, 
though it contain only the fool's head or the death's head. 

It is by a similar error that such extravagant confidence is sometimes 
placed in the exalting influence of civilization upon mankind- We 
have no desire to decry the importance of this invaluable blessing. 
We appreciate the difference between cabins and mansions, skiffs and 
steamers, carts and rail-cars. Nay, we acknowledge our obligations 
to civilization for many of the higher arts and graces of refined life, 
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which ha^e taken the place of the baifoarous and comfortless living of 
our Saxon forefathers. But civilization has been canted about tUl it 
has assumed a place which does not belong to it. Some of our boast- 
ing contemporaries would have us believe, that there never was a set- 
tled moral truth or principle of action, save under the influence of 
modem refinement. They utterly forget in what morality consists. 

If it be morality to preserve in public the external forms of decency, 
though the passions meanwhile hold a Saturnalia within the heart, — 
if it be morality to walk with a demure countenance regularly to the 
house of God on Sunday, and as regularly to patronize the brothel on 
Monday, — then we concede every thing to the purifying influence of 
civilization. But if genuine morality descends deeper than the sur- 
face, and takes hold upon the heart, — if it is anything more than a 
restraint upon the outbreak of lust till night can shield it from infamy, — 
then does it owe no thanks to civilization for its prolonged existence 
in the world. To Christianity, and to Christianity alone, are we in- 
debted for whatever moral principle still survives among men. 

The error of the worshipers of civilization lies in mistaking the 
means for the agent. The conservative principle of religion may 
employ all the outward advantages derivable from a refined state of 
80cie^ to extend its own sway, and, by necessary consequence, to in- 
creased morality. In like manner, Christianity now employs a thou- 
sand instruments and auxiliaries of modem invention, which were, of 
course, unknown to her primitive professors. But no sane man will 
therefore attribute any peculiar moral influence to railways, steam- 
boats, and steam-presses. 

We believe, then, that civilization is, in itself, but a mere natural result 
of convention, and has no more moral influence for good or evil than a 
Jbank-stock or insurance company. Whence does it take its rise? 
Some hundreds of naked savages, experiencing the evils of a general 
lawlessness, elect a chief, and government begins to take form and 
efficiency. The chief, perceiving that he can better overmaster his 
liTil of another tribe by a regular organization than by a disorderly 
itiut of followers, enters upon the first mdiments of a military organi- 
sation. The common rabble learn by experience that warmth is de- 
sirable in winter and coolness in summer, and necessity, the " mother 
of inyention," gradually instructs them in the best method of procuring 
boUi these comforts. They find that a few mde representations of 
natural objects by articulate sounds are insufficient for extensive com- 
munication, and language begins to assume order and harmony. In 
their entertainments, too, may be discerned the germ of the elegant arts. 
Every one knows upon how simple a foundation was reared the mag- 
nificent drama of the Greeks ; — how the stately columns which adorned 
their temples were suggested by the log pillars of their fathers. In 
fact, every art and science may be traced to its mdiments among un- 
lettered savages. 

There is certainly no appearance in all this of any moral tendency. 
The savages have indeed become civilized. They have exchanged 
the wild and barbarous freedom of nature for the refinements and con- 
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Teniencos of art. But we cannot perceive that a man is morally better 
than his fortieth great-grandfather, because he uses a rifle in hunting, 
and sends his grain to mill, while his ancestor used a bow for the one 
purpose, and a wooden pestle for the other. Civilization is nothing 
else than an aggregate of convenience for living, of improvements in 
the arts of peace and war, and a general advance in mental cultivation. 

We do not deny that such an improved state of society is much more 
desirable thnn savage life. It is certainly desirable that a man use a 
knife and fork rather than his fingers. But we do not apprehend that 
a knife and fork will materially improve his morals. It would be 
more desirable to be King of the French, than Sultan of half-civilized 
Turkey. But the morals of their majesties who used to frequent the 
Parc-aux-cerfs were not a whit superior to those of the servant of Allah 
in his harem. 

The fact is, that civilization merely changes the forms of vice, 
without in the least affecting its nature. His passions are to the law- 
less savage, restless agitators, ceaselessly goading him on to outbreak- 
ing villanies ; to the refined gallant, a secret motive, no less powerful, 
but guided by a consummate craiUness, and glossed with a show of 
virtue, the more pernicious as it is the more specious. 

We cannot better set forth in contradistinction the vices of barbar- 
ism and civilization, than by a reference to the earlier and later history 
of Rome. The earlier Romans were stem, warlike, and ignorant of 
letters. They knew nothing of the delicious melody of verse, or the 
even flow of polished eloquence. Eiuripides and Demosthenes were 
as yet unborn. Homer and Hesiod were to them as if they had never 
been. They had no stages but hard-contested fields, no eloquence but 
their battle-cry. One all-absorbing motive, the glory of the Eternal 
City, tempered both their virtues and their vices. For this, with un- 
flinching self-devotion, they sacrificed their o^ti lives, and with re- 
morseless cruelty they massacred the enemies of Rome. For this they 
strangled a captive king, as readily as they felled an ox before the altar 
of the Capitoline Jove. Their vices were of just that sort upon which 
the world has always looked with a lenient eye, and such as can be- 
long only to bold and daring spirits. If they lawlessly seized the 
daughters of their neighbors, it was not to satisfy the cravings of lust, 
but to preserve Rome from extinction. If they razed rival cities to 
the ground, it was because they believed the world could hold but one 
Mistress. 

The later Romans were learned and polite, enlightened and refined. 
They sat at the feet of the Greeks, whom their fathers had conquered, 
and learned to despise the untaught valor which had made Rome the 
first of nations. But they were as atterly devoid of that magnanimous 
generosity which returned their treacherous pedagogue to the Veians, 
and his faithless physician to Pyrrhus, as of that irresistible valor 
which mowed down the enemies of Rome by Algidus, and at Bene- 
ventum. Even these virtues were accompanied by the most despica^ 
ble pusillanimity. The great enemy of their liberties was not publicly 
driven from the Capital, as the Tarquins, nor forced to relinquish hu 
office, as the Decemvirs, but perfidioady stabbed by his boeom firiendt. 
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f Such are the virtues and vices of barbarism and civilization. The 
' IbmieT are bold, reckless, often tencible, but seldom insinuating or 
-,lraftchenni8. The latter are wary and specious, but often faithless and 
pfffidioos. 

Ik is idle to assert that the state of morals is actuallv better in civ- 
iliied than in barbarous countries ; for there is no civilized nation on 
earth in which the influence of Christianity does not extensively pre- 
vail. For such a comparison, a country must be found which Chris- 
tianity has not entered. Greece was such a country. But the unnat- 
ural vices of even her ^ave philosophers, of both the Porch and the 
Academy, and the forced connivance of Socrates himself, will bear but 
•ony testimony to the purifying induence of even the highest degree 
of civilization. Rome was such a country. But the virtuous Tacitus, 
as, with a despairing sigh, he turned his thoughts from the pure man- 
ners of the wild German hordes to the shameless carnivals of the 
Princely City, would have been sadly puzzled to define the moral ad- 
vantages of civilization. 

If it is contended that the wider scope afforded to the mind, and the 
exalted range of reflection naturally arising from a* state of refmement, 
are strong restraints upon the animal appetites, the answer is clear. 
However plausible this may be in theory, one glance at history is suf- 
ficient for its refutation. With regard to the two great nations which 
present us with the brightest Examples of heathen civilization, at no 
period of their existence was their morality superior to that of con- 
temporary savage tribes which might be selected. In both nations, 
indeed, it was when the rough but pure manners of their founders had 
given place to the highest refinement, that they were least enable of 
bearing such a comparison. ^ 

Strong prejudices are excited in this matter just at present by dis- 
cussions of the proper course to be pursued by the great organized 
charities of Christendom, in the more debased portions of the heathen 
world. " Must civilization precede Christianity ?" has become a stand- 
ing question in our village debating clubs. There has thus arisen the 
idea of some necessary and indissoluble connection between these two 
neat blessings of the human race. That there is a connection is un- 
doubtedly true. But it is the connection of dependence merely. Nor 
in this dependence reciprocal. The fact is, that though the exalting 
influences of Christianity invariably produce an advanced state of so- 
ciety, yet there is nothinj? in the latter to produce the former. Gr(;cian 
and Roman refinement perfectly well consisted with Grecian and Ro- 
man heathenism. Wo have delayed a moment upon this point, be- 
cause in it is involved tlio question under discussion. For if civiliza- 
tion must precede Christianity, it must, of course, precede morality. 
The greater includes the less. 

The most specious plea against the view we are maintaining, is 
drawn from the improvement of government, by increased refinement. 
But government is only a means ; and means, of themselves, can have 
no virtue. Here arise two insuperable difficulties. It must be shown, 
both that civilization purifies the motives of legislators, and that it ren- 
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ders these motives effectual in the obedience of the people. For the 
first, what new or better motives can it afford the legislator? It caa- 
not be increase of happiness, for most men esteem the spoils of op- 
pression higher than the pleasures of innocence. Nor, if this were a 
motive, could it be more powerful in the heart of a civilized ruler than 
in that of a barbarous chief, both being, of course, supposed devoid of 
religious considerations. 

It cannot be the love of order and social harmony ; for men in gen- 
eral love harmony only as it accords with their own interests. The 
savage chieftain loves the order and quiet of a universal obedience, 
and so docs the enlightened despot. For the second, the best govern- 
ment on earth would not improve the morals of a people having no 
disposition nor necessity to obey it ; nor is this disposition furnished 
by the highest state of refinement. The argument drawn from gov- 
ernment, then, may be stated briefly thus: Civilization produces good 
government, and good government produces morality ; both which as- 
sertions depend for their validity on the concomitant influence of a 
Christian morality, and, of course, they beg the question. The English 
government was as good under the second, as under the first Charles. 
But it did not produce good morals. Religion vanished for a time, and 
left both court and people to the exalting influences of civilization. 

The French government was not essentially altered by the death of 
Louis XIV., and the regency of Orleans. It was certainly not owing 
to the want of civilization or good government that the shamelessness 
of one^s debaucheries became his highest badge of honor. In short, 
the history of the world is but a catalogue of proofs that no change in 
the ext^al appearance of society can be in Uie least reliable for the 
mo|^ improvement of our species. In the Christian religion, we are 
provided by the Common Father of us all with an infinitely better de- 
pendence, and upon that alone can we safely rely. t 
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EXTRACTS FROM PLATO'S SOCRATIC DIALOGUES. 

Looking over some old manuscripts lately, we happened to meet 
with one purporting to be a discussion between Socrates and Polus, 
the renowned champion of Rhetoric, whose Quixotic attack upon Soc- 
rates, and dire defeat, are so graphically set forth in the Crorgias of 
Plato. As the subject of debate is one of the deepest moment, in- 
volving no less than the highest interests of the human race, and one 
too that has engaged the attention of Poets, Sages, and Reformers of 
every age, even to our own, we have thought it well worthy of transla- 
tion for the benefit of all, who in coming ages shall drink in lessons of 
wisdom from the classic pages of our College Magazine. 

We should have preferred to give the manuscript in the original, that 
Seniors, Juniors, and learned Professors, all who are familiar with the 
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lich and copious style of the '* divine Plato," lui^ht drink in its beau- 
tiM for themselves, from the pure and uncorrupted fountain ; but a 
mgard for those whose want of classical attainments would exclude 
them from a knowledge of its valuable truths, has induced us to give a 
literal translation, preserving the spirit, and, as far as possible, the 
idiom of the original. 

The manuscript represents Socrates as having gone down to the 
Piraeus, as was his custom — professedly to see the games and races 
observed there annually in honor of tlic Goddess Athene, but in reality 
to study human nature, as it exhibited itself in the free and untram- 
meled movements of the pleasure-loving Greeks and strangers, with 
whom the port of Athens was, upon this occasion, crowded — to seek 
an opportunity to benefit them by lessons drawn from his stores of 
wisdom, and true practical philosophy. The sage is sitting on the 
marble steps of a fountain, beneath the friendly sliade of whose portico 
he has passed the night, making his morning repast of a meagre crust, 
the giil of some passing stranger, and quenching his thirst with the 
crystal stream that bubbles up from the fountain below. Polus, on 
the lookout for some one on whom to demonstrate the j)owers of his 
darling art, espies Socrates, and with the air of a man conscious of his 
own powers, and sure of an easy victory, approaches the sage, and 
with an ill-concealed sneer, after the ordinary salutations, begins to 
commiserate him upon his misfortunes, and dwells upon the unhappi- 
ness of his lot, compelled as he was by poverty to trust to the shelter 
of the public buildings for a lodging-place, to the gushing fountain for 
his drink, and to the meagre crust of passing charity for the means of 
appeasing his hunger. Socrates, however, denies that his us an un- 
happy condition, and on the contrary asserts, that it is far happe^^an 
that of other men, inasmuch as he is satisfied with this supply c^nis 
simple wants, while others, whose wants exceeded their means of 
supplying them, are the truly miserable. Polus denies the truth of 
this assertion, and challenges him to an argument. In accordance 
with his invariable custom, Socrates requests the Sophist to begin the 
discussion, by defining what he considers to be true happiness. From 
this point let the disputants speak for themselves. 

Polus, Happiness is that state or condition in wliich a man gratifies 
all his desires, those both of the body and the mind. This is perfect 
happiness. But the man who gratifies the greatest number of his de- 
sires is happier than he who gratifies but few of them. And he who 
is dependent upon chance for the gratification of his desires, is, as you 
seem to me to be, O Socrates, of all men the most miserable. 

Socrates. Does it then seem to you that happiness depends both 
open the number of desires a man has, and the niuiiber of these he can 
gratify ? 

Pol, Nai. 

Soe. Does it not then seem to you, that ho who gratifies the greatest 
number of his desires, in proportion to the whole number of them, if 
happier than he who gratifies the fewest ? 

Pol. "EiMyi dfoal 
vok sir. 40 
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Soc. Come, then, let ob reason with regard to the civilized man and- 
the savage, and do you answer while I ask, and either refute or be re- 
futed. Has not the civilized man then, more desires than the savage ? 

PoL nwfyap; 

Soc, Does he not desire to eat, and drink, and sleep, and gratify his 
passions, equally with the savage ? 

Pol. navuys. 

Soc. And has he not besides these desires of the body, others which 
the savage has not ? for does he not wish to gratify his taste for luxu- 
ries, his pride in style, dress, and equipage, and such like things, of 
which the savage knowing nothing, desires them not ? Moreover, 
does' he not covet money, and houses, and such things, for which the 
savage has no desire ? And docs he not desire to become distinguish- 
ed among the citizens as a Poet, or a Philosopher, or even as a Sophist? 

PoL *aiverai. 

Soc. Does it not then seem to you, on the one hand, that the civilized 
man has the most desires ? since he desires the gratification of the 
body, just as the savage does, and desires moreover these other grati- 
cations, those of the soul. 

Pol. "Ejxoiye SoxsT. 

Soc. And, on the other hand, that the savage has the fewest desires, 
since he only wishes those things that pertain to the body ? 

Pol. *AXXa jxoi doxsT cj IdxpaTSg. 

Soc. Then the civilized man excels the savage in the number of 
desires, by the desires of the soul. 

Pol. 'Avtt^xtj. 

iSoc. JThis then is agreed upon by us : On the one hand, that the 
cii^zeS man excels the savage in the number of his desires, and on 
the^her hand, that he excels them by the desires of the soul. 

Pol. 'fifAoXoyijrai yap. 

Soc. Come then let us also examine in this way : Does the civilized 
man excel the savage in respect to the gratification of his desires ? 

Pol. IlGtg yap ou 2 vsorsps ; 

Soc. Thus ; does he sleep more soundly ? or eat more heartily ? 
or more abundantly gratify his desires ? 

Pol. Nai (Mt Aia. 

Soc. How so, my good fellow ? does he not require a soft couch to 
sleep upon, and dainty meats to feed upon, and when by chance de- 
prived of these, does he sleep as does the savage upon the earth, or 
ntisfy his hunger with uncooked meats or roots 7 

Pol. Oox iiLoiys 6oi(sT. 

Soc, Does he then, if in sleeping and eating, he desires such a 
gratification of his desires to sleep and eat as he does not possess^ 
gratify those desires ? 

Pol. Odxhtxev. 

Soe. And does not, on the other hand, the savage gratify his desires 
to eat and drink, whether he sleep upon the ground or on a soft couch t 
and whether he eat roots or dain^ meats ? And when any eater eats 
eatables, is not eating eating, and does not the eater derive the same 
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plaMmre finnn eating, whatsoever eatables any eater eats t Answer 
■w, my good fellow, it wont hurt yon. 

Pol. *£oiitfv. 

8oc, Is not the civilized man, then, inferior to the savage in respect 
to these gratifications, since, if deprived by Fortune of soft couches 
and dainty meats, he cannot gratify his desires for sleep and food ? 
How does it seem to you ? 

See, Then with respect to the desires of the body, the savage excels 
the civilized man in gratifications. 

Pol. navvy*. 

1S0C. Is not then the savage more happy in respect to the body, since 
he excels in gratification of the desires of the body ? Answer me, 
my pretty fellow, don't be afraid. 

Pol, NeuTOMTvyt. 

Soe. This, then, is agreed upon by us : that the savage excels the 
eiTilized man in the gratification of the desires of the body. And it 
was before agreed, that the civilized man excels in the number of his 
desires by the desires of the soul. 

Pd. Ourcj^sVf. 

Soe. Let us then consider these desires of the soul, what kind they 
are. Are they not such as Pride, Ambition, Avarice, and such like T 

Pd. Nai. 

Soe. And was it not just now admitted, that these are the desires by 
which the civilized man excels the savage, since many of these the 
aavage does not have at all ? 

Pd, "(l^Xoy^ai. m 

Soe, Let us consider then in this way : Does the civilized mrin^nr 
obtain the gratification of his desires ? 

Pd. Nai fia i^ia, o'gj; ydo ou ; 

Soe, How so, my good fellow ? Does he ever gratify his desire to 
mle? 

Pol. Ilavu ys. 

Soe. Does he not desire to rule supremely ? And are there not 
always, in every state or city, some who bow not the mind to the 
ruler? 

Pol. Nai. 

Soe. Does he then rule supremely ? 

Pol. nCjg yap ou ; 

Soe. Thus ; lie who does not submit with his mind, does not submit 
at all, for, it is the mind that submits, and if the mind do not submit to 
the ruler, then there is no submission, and he does not rule supremely. 
Is not this true ? 

Pol. Nflu xarot ys twco¥ rov Xrf^v. 

Soe. Does be then gratify his desire to rule supremely ? 

Pol. Oux oiMtys 60X6J. 

Soe. And is it not according to the same reasoning with the other 
desires of the body ? I say something of this kind ; is there not al- 
ways in respect to every desire of the soul, something that is not grati« 
fied, in the gratification of that desire ? 
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Soc. Thus ; does not the man who is a ruler desire to become a 
King ? and becoming a King, does he not desire to become an Empe- 
ror ? and becoming an Emperor, does he not desire to become a God, 
as did Alexander ? 

Pol Nai. 

Soc. And does he ever become a Grod ? 

Pol. GO. 

Soc. Then he never gratifies his desires with respect to power, 
does he ? 

Pol. Oux lowsv. 

Soc. And is it not the same with regard to Pride, Avarice, and other 
desires of the soul, that there is always some desire ungratified ? 

Pol. 4>aiv6rai. 

Soc. Then the civilized man does not gratify at all the desires of the 
soul, since the highest desires are always, ungratified. And it was 
before agreed with respect to the desires of the body, that the civilized 
man does not excel the savage in the number of his gratifications. 
Therefore the civilized man does not excel the savage in the number 
of the gratifications either of the body or the soul. Is this so ? 

Pol. *aivwai. 

Soc. But it was at first proposed by you, that happiness is that con- 
dition of man in which he gratifies his desires, and that he is the hap- 
pier man, who succeeds in gratifying the greatest proportion of his 
desires. Therefore, since the desires of the civilized man exceed 
those of the savage, by the desires of the soul, and the desires of the 
soul arA not gratified at all, while the savage excels the civilized man 
in^hl^ gratifications of the desires of the body, does not the savage 
excel the civilized man in happiness ? 

Pol. Nai, xard ys courov, tov Xo^v rtxvu ys, ^ivsrai yE, iwdyxii^ oXt)^ 
ydysig^ l<fri raura, iyuyB, roXXifj avo^f}, u ^uncparBg, 9191x1, (XcOjcfrei, vu; 
ydp ou ; voi iml Aia, o^avu fiiv ouv, loixsv, rouro ye wTug ^^si, ^dp qpol^sp av^ 
I ousvr doilv V6\) rouv. 



THE PROGRESS OF VICE. 

Who haa not wandered on the hill of dreaoM— 
Mytterioos hill, that runs iti ■hadowy rid|i^ 
Between the vale of life and galf of death — 
And from its top grazed both ways, far and near ; 
Down that dark ^If, and o'er that suUen sea. 
Whereon who ships plows no returning coone, 
But moors for aye upon eternal shores : 
Then backward o'er the vale of ohanfrefal life, 
That like a panorama spreadi beneath, 
Whose truthful pietuno tha ilnuied aye doth reap 
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Amazed? There Horror broods, and lurid Hate ; 
And pale Deipair his qniyerin^ aubstanee gnaws ; 
And Happiness doth like a phantom flit, 
While sorrow lurks in every haunt of Joy. 

I sat upon that bill, and scenes most strange 
Of loveliness and horror filled my view. 
I saw a noble boy, upon whose cheeks 
The hues of youth beamed beauteous as the mom : 
His head was pillowed 'gainst an ancient oak, 
Whose dusky umbrage mellowed into dawn 
The sultry splendors of the noontide sun. 
And, like a stem old castle on the Rliine, 
Frowned on a stream that washed his aged foot 
Ambrozial sweetness bloomed along the sward ; 
A grateful breeze sang anthems through the shades. 
As cherab youth, with sheet beyond his size. 
Reclines thereon to pore the grateful page ; 
So on that map of beauty lay the youth, 
And drank in nature with a lover's thirst 
Joy filled his heart by fondling of the present : 
But to the darksome future flew his mind. 
And then he sighed to think how many gins 
Lay ready to entrap th' unwary foot. 
At length departing, " Noble oak,** he cried, 
*' Sweet stream, ye flowers that deck the year, ye birds, 
Nature's pure orchestra, that with me oft 

Have hailed the orient mom, and all ye scenes ^ 

My boyhood has adored, a long farewell ; 
The voice of Life calls me to action hence.*' 

The vision changed. That self-same youth I saw ; 
But he had grown to manhood, though still young ; 
Honors had thronged upon him, as the year 
With generous bounties crowns the farmer's toil ; 
And all his character was solid gold. 
But, lo ! a wizard temptress by him stands. 
And with her eloquence his spirit flames. 
He sees the sparkling nectar of the vine ; 
He sees the wealth that skillful ombre heaps, 
And all the brilliants on fair Pleasure's vest. 
And all the phantasies that Vice displays, 
And he bows down in adoration foul. 

The vision changed ; its tenor too was changed. 
Uprose before my sight a gilded " Hell," 
(Oh ! how unlike that dread sulphureous sea !) 
Blazing with all the eye doth best behold. 
All climes were there, all oflbpring of the earth: 
The firagrant shades of Araby and Ind 
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Had sent their wealth, and wUd Hoadarai' shores. 
Ail art in wood or paint had wvougfat its best ; 
M arpessa and Pentelicus I saw. 
And arras looms of Persia scarce could yield. 
Such burden of magnificence ne'er saw 
The Golden Horn, o'erstepping regal state. 
With such array Vice clothes her hideous form ! 
This splendid den was thronged with demons vile, 
And their poor victims, who, ooce moulded men, 
Were then mere moon-beam shadows of themselves, 
Their primal selves, in dusky outline formed. 
The swarm profane I gathered, till my orb 
Encircled him, who holds in rest our thoughts. 
Oh ! sight to pierce the tender heart of Pity. 
How changed (rom him, who, 'neath the old oak tree, 
Sighed his farewell ! The flowers of youth were dead: 
Disease was seated on the throne of health. 
And deadly pallor marked him for the tomb. 
Against him sat a fiend in human guise. 
Whose count'nance mostly wore the look 
Of mild and gentle childhood ; yet not seldom raged. 
His visage o'er, as storm o*er,heaven*s bright face, 
Malignant tempest from his cursed soul. 
Fate, of the ebon mask, above his head 
Suspended gloomy future, daik as death. 
Fell Ombre with her clubs prepared to dash 
f In glittering fragments all his fbrtone's hopes. 
^ And now the deed is finished ; and that look 

Of deep despair is answered by a laugh 
Unearthly, and as hideous as oft stirs 
Foul echoes through heU's vanlt Oh ! how the heart's 
Warm streanw are chilled, that man can so espouse. 
So buckle on destruction to himself. 
And fix so black a libel on his race ! 

A turn came m the pathway of my dream. 
That ancient oak appears; and on its brow 
The spirit of winter plants her fleecy crown, 
And all the landscape stiflboa like a corpse ; 
And the swollen stream, rodLed by the blasts, m rage 
Tumultuous roan along his ic^fringed brims. 
There, at the brink, that child of Tice poms out 
Despairing anguish from his rivan heart : 
His sighs increase the winds, his lean the flbod. 
While tremble all the pillars of his sooL 
And then methought I heard a Toice that cried, 
" Lay not thy goilty hands opoD thy life." 
Bat all m vain. Ha umkm A0 &tAl Fiiufo 
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Into tke bownn ai the angry waire ; 

And windf , that often hymn the foneral dirget 

In flolenm wailinga mourn his hapleii fate. 

The same destruction may not founder all, 
1^ Who dare eway the stormy sea of vice ; 
Yet who can tell, how many a hidden rock 
Lies ready to demand another life ! 
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So, gentlemen, 
With all my love I do commend them to you. — Hamlet. 

Mirth, with thee we mean to live. — L'Allbgro. 

The writer of the following article has found, during kis '* toilsome 
inarch up the rugged and thorny hill of science," that the occasional 
resting-places erected along the route by mirthful authors, and a pretty 
free indulgence at such times in the good cheer there afforded, have 
contributed not a little to encourage and assist him in his onward 
trudging. In the humble hope of doing something towards occasion- 
ally smoothing the care-wrinkled brows of others, he sends forth this, 
as it were, " advertising pamphlet," of a panacea for all cases of spleen 
or hypochondriac, with a few bits and crumbs gathered from the lite- 
rary banquet, which is served up for all who will go in to it. Seripus- 
ly, we wish to step modestly up to you, and recommend " with as great 
discreetly as we can," the works of the authors whose names we have 
already announced to you, as affording those rarely combined com- 
modities now-a-days, both amusement and instruction. It has been 
said by some one, with much force and beauty of expression, that 
" Shakspeare, Butler, and Bacon, have rendered it extremely difficult 
for any that comes after them to be either sublime, witty, or profound." 

But against a part, at least, of this assertion, wc wish to enter our 
protest, and venture the opinion, that to the literatum reader, Butler is 
actually tedious and wearisome, and that in his own style, which he 
originated, he has been surpassed by many that have succeeded him. 
The two that we have selected stand, we think, at the head of the list, 
and to them we ought to acknowledge our indebtedness for having 
fought so valiantly in the arena of literary strife, and by bringing up 
the standard to its proper level, having put so effectual a check upon 
that flood of sickly, wishy-washy stidf, and paltry balderdash, that 
under the name of wit was being spawned upon the world. 

Thomas Hood. Poor Tom Hood ! And such we doubt not is the 
fireqnent exclamation of all his readers, who enter with any interest 
into his history. Like many writers of distinction, he passed most of 
his days, from cinldAood up, in actual want. He was compelled to 
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resort to his pen to obtain means of subsistence to the very day of bis 
death, and while the reading public, here and elsewhere, were con- 
vulsed with laughter over his last jests and witticisms, his widow ab- 
solutely suffered through lack of the necessaries of life. So that 
while we regret that for the sake of our gratification a longer life had 
not been vouchsafed him, we yet feel an inward satisfactio#that he is 
gone from a world that treated him so shabbily. To the straitness of 
his circumstances must doubtless be attributed much of the ^' II Pen- 
seroso" that we find in his writings. 

Of the personal history of Mr. Hood, wo can say but little. He was 
the son of a bookseller. Like Charles Lamb, he began life as a 
counting-room clerk, from which situation he was apprenticed to an 
engraver. He became subsequently connected with the London Mag- 
azine, and from this time must we date the commencement of his 
literary labors, the results of which were speedily known from his 
" Whimsicalities," " Up the Rhine," " Comic Annuals," a novel of re- 
spectable dimensions, entitled " Tylney Hall," and more recently his 
" Prose and Verse," and " Poems." 

Passing to some remarks on his style, wc must acknowledge in the 
outset that we are greatly ignorant of the true secret of his success. 
The title of " Prince of Punsters" cannot be denied him, and he evin- 
ces on every page an extremely subtle fancy, a lively and poignant wit ; 
but much more, we think, is owing to the various manner in which he 
serves up his matter to us. At one time he frolics before us the very 
personification of drollery, and then we are actually flooded with puns, 
which come swimming along in a perfect sea of humor, bounding and 
tumbling in sportive joyousness, leaping and skipping in very ecstasy 
of merriment. Again " gorgeous tragedy in sceptred pall comes sweep- 
ing by," when, clad in the mournful habiliments of woe, he moves be- 
fore us, chanting the solemn dirge, uttering melancholy strains of soul- 
melting pathos. But there are few of Hood's poems that escape alto- 
gether without a pun, and even in the most dignified and majestic, you 
will commonly find some keen stroke of wit, which, like the glittering 
point of an instrument, pierces the big black thunder-cloud of woe and 
grief, causing it to dissolve, or come pattering down in glistening, 
liarmless drops. These are the pieces that, dazzling the eye of the 
critic, completely disarm him. Looking at all his writings, we are 
inclined to fall in with the suggestion of some of his reviewers, that 
under a quaint masquerade he is at bottom stem, serious, and manly ; 
that before taking up his pen he arrays himself in the fantastic garb of 
folly and sportiveness. Certain it is, that he rarely appears before the 
public, except in this <* outer garment." For the very melancholy and 
gloom in which he occasionally indulges, he wreathes into shapes so 
grotesque and ludicrous as to force both himself and readers to laughter. 
As an illustration, rather perhaps of what we stated a few moments 
ago, take his " Song of the Shirt," that admirable effort of his, that did 
8o much to purify, chasten, and exalt the tone of public feeling in re- 
gard to matters, and people in every-day life ; to open the purse-strings 
of cramped and crabbed selfishneu, and to incite to generous deeds of 
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benerolence. Now, as above remarked, into his most piteous pictures 
he yentures to throw, here a pun, there a pretty conceit, and yet so 
adroitly, withal, as to increase the general effect. The hollow peal 
of mocking laughter rings fearfully in your ears as you read. Thus, 
in the very center of this tragedy, at almost the height of our agony, 
we yield -perforce to the " laughter appropriate to wretchedness,'' as 
we are told that 



« 



Every tear hinders both needle and thread." 



But Hood's poems have some weak points which we would not al- 
together overlook, arising, however, mainly perhaps, from the veiy 
peculiarity to which we are indebted for so many of his beauties, viz : 
a very minute and delicate perception of analogies and remote resem- 
blances. This sometimes crowds his pieces so full of allusions and 
hidden meanings, as to make them (although not long) actually bur- 
densome and tedious. His faults, however, were all such as can easily 
be borne, and we would not needlessly allude to them. We would 
tread lightly over the grave of. one with whom we have passed so ma- 
ny pleasant hours. Yes, we cannot escape the painful thought that 
Hood is no more, — that his last jest has been uttered. No more shall 
his " arch and flexible lip quiver with the coming jest ; never again 
shall that roguish eye twinkle at the inward joy of droll fancies — ^that 
eye which had only to be opened to discover and recognize like words 
dancing and capering in each other's embrace." 

And to us there is something peculiarly mournful in the death of a 
professed humorist, occurring, perhaps, as the first serious epoch in 
his history. To our mind, it is full of dreary and painful significance. 
There is a fearful desolateness, a chilling loneliness, that the death 
of the man of mirth occasions, not easy to be endured. But we are 
not left wholly without consolation. It rids one sorrow of half its bit- 
terness, to know that Hood, while a humorist, was a sincere lover of 
his race ; that he had a heart full to overflowing of deep sympathy for 
their sufferings ; and we feel that when his efforts in their behalf did 
relax, we must chide rather his circumstances than his disposition. 

With an extract or two we will close this rambling sketch. Among 
his serious poems we must rank near the first the " Dream of Eugene 
Aram," awakening in us, perforce, heart-freezing terror, and causing 

" E^h i>axticiilar hair to rtand on end." 

The " Bridge of Sighs," " Haunted House," " Lady's Dream,* 
** Song of the Shirt," &c., have all their excellences, but time forbids 
more than a passing notice. One or two passages in that '* crystalized 
tear," (as some one has beautifully styled it,) the " Bridge of Sighs," 
we most, however, transcribe : 

** The hleak wind of March 
Made her treniUe and shiver, 
But not the dark arch, 
Or the Uaek flowing river ; 
voLi zn. 41 
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Mad from life's history, 

Glad to death's inysiery» 

Swift to be hurled, 

Anywhere, anywhere, 

Oat of the worid." e » » » » 

" One of Eve's family — 
Wipe those poor lips of hers. 
Oozing so clammily." • • » » ♦ 

His humorous poems we have no time to notice particularly. Open- 
ing almost at random for a single extract, we find in his " Tale of a 
Trumpet," among other similes, on the deafness of an old woman, the 
following : 

" She was deaf as a stone — say one of the stones 
Demosthenes sucked to improve his tones. 
And surely deafness no further could reach, 
Than to be in his mouth without hearing his speech." 

Eventually a pedler is introduced, who, in recommending a tnmipet 
he is offering her, says : 

" There was Mrs. F., 
So very deaf, 
That she might have worn a percussion cap, 
And been knocked on the head without hearing it map. 
Well, I sold her a trumpet, and the very next day 
She heard from her husband in Botany Bay." 

But we have already gone beyond our limits, and, taking leave of 
this kind-hearted and accomplished man, with every feeling of satis- 
faction and gratitude, we pass to a brief account of 

THOMAS IXGOLDSBY, ESQ. 

The reading public had long been vastly pleased with the " Ingolds- 
by Legends," as they appeared in the Bentley Miscellany, before the 
gifted author was recognized. Without raising this question at all, 
wieir intrinsic merit was a sufficient recommendation, and gave them 
straightway a warm reception. Made up almost exclusively of mirth- 
provoking narration, adroitly interspersed with the cant and slang 
phrases of the day, and odd sorts of metres, and out-of-the-way rhymes, 
they commended themselves at once to the mirth-loving. While the 
critic was making ready for his onslaught, the favorable verdict of the 
people came thundering in his ears, warning him to desist. A rigid 
exactment of the rules of '^ Murray and Lindsay," or a strict regard to 
the usual proprieties of literature, might, it is true, exclude much of 
what we now exceedingly admire ; but the richness, the very quintes- 
sence of drollery, evinced in every page, make him well worth having 
upon such terms. 

It became known, however, at length ; and now few need be told 
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that " Thomas Ingoldsby" was no other personage than an unpretend- 
ing clergyman, of St. PauFs Cathedral, the Rev. R. H. Basham. He 
is represented to have been a most exemplary man in all his deport- 
ment, both in his public capacity and in the private circle. Of a 
cheerful and amiable disposition, he yet retained a requisite amount 
of dignity to discharge, to universal satisfaction, all his pastoral duties; 
so that he easily acquired, and always bore the reputation, of a discreet 
and conscientious pastor, respected by his superiors, and greatly be- 
loved by his little flock. A clever essayist on " Ingoldsby* and his 
Legends," gives an interesting account of an interview ho had with 
him, and an exceedingly graphic description of his person, which we 
would gladly transcribe, had we room. He died at the age of 57. 

With regard to his writings, critics are not agreed in what their 
distinguishing excellence really consists. Some pronounce it the mere 
exuberance of wit and humor they display. Others refer it to the 
wonderful flow and beauty of the versification. Mr. Basham's biog- 
rapher of his poems, (speaking rather enthusiastically, perhaps, but 
with much truth,) says : " Popular phrases, the most prosaic even, 
the cramped technicalities of legal diction, and snatches from well- 
nigh every language, are wrought in with an apparent absence of all 
art and cfTon, that surprises, pleases, and convulses the reader at every 
turn. The author triumphs with a master's han<l over every variety 
of stanza, however complicated or exacting. Not a word seems out 
of place ; not an expression forced. Syllables the most intractable 
find the only partners fitted for them throughout the range of language, 
and couple together as naturally as those kindred spirits which poets 
tell us were created in pairs, and dispersed in space to seek out their 
particular mates." We do most heartily endorse this description, and 
will cite a few passages, as specimens, taking no great care in the se- 
lection. We cannot hope that everybody will be as much pleased 
with him as we have been, for, as he says somewhere himself. 



* The Editor of a contemporary Magazine, thinking to be witty at the expense of 
lb nmme, remarked that " he thought the * Legends* extremely fine — nay, he sboukl 
think as many as eighteen carats fine.'* A brother would-be punster, (transferring 
the field of punning from the mineral to the vegetable kingdom,) charged his neigbbw 
with having cabbaged the joke. Pretty enough to be seen ; but we think all our 
readers will turn up their noses at such ordinary trash, compared with the racy wit- 
ticiBiiis of our author (quod vide) which, to repeat the venerable pun, " beat them all 
honow." But we shall be guilty of the same thing ourselves presently, if we don't 
mind our " Fs and Q's ;" (excuse us tliis time, indulgent reader ;) we certainly shouldt 
ware we not m a me/an-choly mood, just now, one is so apt to fall into the habit, un- 
less constantly on his guard in conversation. But this little note has grown amm* 
Mtngly on our bands, and we hasten to take leave of this branch of our subject, (at- 
tempts at punning ;) for, entre nous, Reader, we have altogether abandoned the vila 
habit, long aga We would refer you, however, for the best specimen of modern 
fun» to ** Punch,** ** recobbeding yon by all beans," (as " Fagia" would sayi) if yw 
have not already read this note, to pav it by nn-n^ls-iced. 
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" I own it ii dear, 
The faaUdiow 6tf 
Will be more or leii annoyed with yon, when you in- 
sert any rhyme that's not perfectly genuine." 

But Still we can but hope that, with few exceptions, we are safe in 
proceeding on the supposition that 

" A little nonsense, now and then. 
Is relished by the best of men.*' 

We have detained you, however, in the ante-room too long, ahreadj, 
and you will now, if you please, accompany us for a few moments 
longer, as we tumble hastily over the volume in search of a few ex- 
tracts. He borrows a figure, which he thus acknowledges : 

" A metaphor taken — Fve not the page aright — 
Out of an ethical work by the Stagyrite.** 

After painting the gradual progress of a storm, he winds up aa 
follows : 

" The rain came down in such dieets as would stagger a 
Bard for a simile, short of Niagara." 

Speaking of an aerial voyage in a balloon, and alluding specially to 
the danger of falling into the track of some comet, he says : 

*' For the boldest of mortals a danger like that must fear. 
And be cautious of getting beyond our own atmosphere." 

He gives a description of King Henr}' H., and more particularly 
here of his hat, thus : 

" With a great sprig of broom, which he wore as a badge in it, 
Named from this circumstance, Henry Plantagenet." 

Still more complicated : 

" Re-e«Zver, some style it. 
While others revile it 
As bad, and say JSe-culver. Tis n*t worth while it 
Would seem to dispute when we know the result imat- 
eriaL I accent, myself, the penultimate." 

** Some Account of a New Play" abounds in odd rhymes, not devoid 
of humor. 

" Dear Charies, 

In reply to your letter and Fanny's, 
Lord Brougham, it appean, is n't dead, though Queen Ann k" 

Sir Maurice proposes to purchase a farm of Lady A. : 

" Oh, take it," she cries, " hot secure every document" 
'* A bargain," says Maurice, " inohiding the stock you meant" 
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A couple about to be married clandestinely, agree to meet at an old 

chapel, 

" Where the priert ii to briDg» as he*s promiied by letter, a 

Paper to prove the name, birth-right,*' &^ 
In liis moral, he recommends, 

" Young ladies of property. 
Let Lady A'a history serve as a stopper t'ye." 
** Old Knight, don't give bribes ! above all never urge a man 
To steal people's things, or to stick an old clergyman." 

A quarrelsome wife is apt, he says, upon the least occasion, to seize 

" A stick, or stool, or anything that roand did lie. 
And baste her lord and master most confoundedly." 

In the " Black Mousquetain," St. Foix, wishing to detain a friend, 
has no other way but to turn back his watch. He borrowed it, and then 

" He examined the face, 
And the back of the case. 
And the good lady's portrait there done on enamel, he 
Saw by the likeness was one of the family, 
lien he opened the case just to take a peep in it, and 
Seized the occasion to pop back the minute-hand." 

Our author has a most happy faculty of mixing up languages. Thus, 
alluding to his parody on *' The Burial of Sir John Moore," claimed 
by another, he says : 

'* Hos ego verncnlos feci, tulit alter honores ; 
I wrote the lines — ** — owned them — he told stories." 

And this same " Black Mousquetain" is made to say, 

'* Who was ever like me. 
Sans six sous, sans souci? 
Vive la bagatelle ! — tonjours gai — idem semper— 
I've lost all I had in the world but my temper." 

He seats himself to reply to a parcel of unanswered letters 

*' Dear Jack, 

Just lend me twenty pounds 
Till Monday next, when I'll return it 

Youra, truly, 

HiNRT GiBas. 
Why, X— ds ! 
Pre seea the man but twice — here, bum it" 

'* ' Bill so long standing* — ' quite tired out' — 
' Must sit down to insist on payment' — 
' Called ten times.' — Here's a fuss about 
A few coats, w aist c oa t i » and amall raimeat 
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" For once, niMnd an aiMwer, and ia- 
fonn Mr. Snip be need n't ' call' m ; 
But, when bis bUl*! ai tired of ' itandingr' 
Ab he if, beg 'twill ait down ako." 

In an account of Peter, the lay-brother, he apologizes for a digres- 
sion, thus : 

" A slight doTiation's forgiven, but then this is 
Too long, I fear, for a decent parenthesis : 
So I'll rein np my Pegms sharp and retreat, or 
You'll think I've forgotten the lay-brother Peter." 

But we must pause ere we transcribe the whole book. 

Thus, patient reader, have we endeavored, in our own humble way, 
to present to you some recommendations of these authors. '< Laugh 
and grow fat," has grown into a familiar adage, and there is much 
truth in the remark of an old quaint writer, that *' a hearty laugh 
shakes the cobwebs from a man's brains, and the hypochondria from his 
ribs." As a parting injunction, we can only add, read them yourselves. 

E. 
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HEADLEY'S MARSHAL MURAT. 



Having recently read the above interesting article, we adopted a 
hasty opinion, and made it the subject of a few remarks. Notwith- 
standing the gorgeous language in which our hero is described, and 
the decorations which the author's pen has thrown around him, yet to 
us the most glaring deformities are visible, and not the less so from 
the writer's efforts to conceal them. 

It is somewhat singular with what zeal this author advocates the 
cause of nearly all his heroes. He seems to look upon them as his 
clients, and is determined to make out for them the best case possible. 
If they have any good quality, that he dwells upon at great length, 
magnifies it to its full extent, and then subjoins ample illustrations ; if 
they have bad ones, he mentions them incidentally, briefly despatches 
them, and winds up with a " but." The author mentions an incident 
in the youth of our hero, in which he cheated an old miser out of a 
hundred francs by selling him a gilt snuff-box for a gold one ; " but," 
he continues, he did this not on his own account, but for the sake of 
a friend, ergo he was excusable — and thus he speaks of his other faults. 

Such we believe to be a general characteristic of this author's wri- 
tings, and yet we would not be understood as charging him with any 
unfairness, but only with an overweaning affection for his characters, 
for which, perhaps, he is excusable, on the ground that they are, to a 
considerable extent, the creatures of his oum brain. So great is his 
I|artiality for them all, that he is loth to give the palm to any one in par^ 
ticular, for fear of detracting from the merits of the rest. After read- 
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ing the work through, it would be difficult for any one to pick out either 
his own favorite, or that of Mr. Headley. The Marshals are all the 
greatest of the great, the bravest of the brave ; each one surpassing 
all the rest, and even Napoleon himself, in some particular quality. 

It is not, however, our intention to enter into a criticism of Mr. 
Headley's works, which, whatever may be said of them, have deserv- 
edly gained him an enviable reputation. And it would indeed seem 
ungrateful in us to attempt to derogate from those writings by which 
we have been so much entertained and instructed. But Mr. Headley's 
lame as a writer is fully established, his praises have issued from all 
the presses of the land, and his beauties have been held up to the ad- 
miration of his generous countrymen. We could not, therefore, hope, 
even were it our desire, that our humble efforts could in the least af- 
fect him. 

We now come to the subject immediately before us. Whatever 
others may think of Murat, Mr. Headley has proved conclusively to 
our mind, that ho was a great fop ; we had almost said, a great fool. 
The all-absorbing trait in liis character, according to him, was an insa- 
tiable thirst for war, an indomitable courage, and a lion-like fury in the 
midst of battle. All these we grant him, and still think they do not 
constitute a great man, nor even a sensible one. The author does in- 
deed say that he possessed great skill as a General, but gives no proof 
nor illustration of it, and consequently leaves us to infer that his great 
wiccess was owing to the impetuosity of his actions, and the valor of 
bis troops. We would not apply to him the old saying, "a fool for 
lack," biut it does seem to us most remarkable how a man of so little 
intellect rose to such eminence, and met with so brilliant success. We 
cannot account for it in any other way, than that his impudence made 
him conspicuous, and his reckless courage commended him to the no- 
tice of the Emperor, under whose tutelage the most ordinary man 
might rise to greatness. This, added to his impetuous nature, and the 
irresistible strength and courage of his soldiers, forms the true reason 
of his success. As regards his great skill as a General, in the absence 
of all proof, we must be allowed to doubt it ; but in energy and courage 
he had few equals, and in fair, open fight, there was no cavalry in Eu- 
rope able to withstand his invincible cuirassiers. 

A tolerably good opinion, however, maybe formed of his abilities as 
a Greneral, from a passage which we will adduce from Mr. Headley, 
himself: "OAen," says he, ^* in battle he would select out the most 
distinguished Cossack warrior, and plunging directly into the midst of 
the enemy, make him prisoner, and afterwards dismiss him with a gold 
chain about his neck, or some other rich ornament attached to his per- 
son." And this is the great General, so worthy to be placed by the 
side of Bonaparte, and so well fitted to command twenty thousand 
caTalry! he in one part of the field, his army in the other — Napoleon 
struggling for his Empire, Murat fighting for amusement, and seeking 
to convert the battle-field into a tournament ! Does this evince great 
generalship ? It is commonly supposed to be the duty of a General to 
sqwrintend the movements of his army, to give orders and see that 
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they are obeyed, and at the same time to keep as much out of danger 
as possible, except in cases of emergency. Instead of doing this, our 
hero leaves his brave band to take care of itself, while he, " the ob- 
served of all observers," rushes headlong into danger, rashly exposing 
his life, when everything depends on its safety. To have unhorsed a 
savage foe, and made a friend of him by an act of generosity, gratified 
him more than to have gained a battle. But suppose him to have been 
slain in the midst of one of these daring feats, it would be difficult to 
convince the world that he did not deserve it, and not even Mr. Head* 
ley's pen could have rescued his name from deep oblivion. We should 
like to hear what military critics would say of Napoleon if he had left 
his post to engage in single combat with a Cossack warrior, merely to 
show his superior strength and horsemanship ; and what would Pres* 
ident Polk think if General Taylor should desert his ranks in battle, 
and dashing into the midst of the enemy, take prisoner a Mexican 
officer, and then dismiss him with a gold chain about his neck ? Me« 
thinks he would feel like putting a halter around old Zach*s gullet. 

We are imable to say whether Murat was ever defeated, though he 
may have been, as Mr. Hcadley would say, * repulsed ;' and here it 
must be apparent to every one with what pain this waiter records the 
defeat of any of his favorites. He never suflers any of his Marshals 
to be vanquished till after incredible bravery has been displayed, and 
prodigies of valor performed, and then they are " compelled to retire 
before overwhelming numbers'* ! It may not be amiss to give an ex* 
ample of the manner in which he disposes of his defeats. Speaking 
of the dreadful charge of Murat at Eylau, he represents him as " burst- 
ing with headlong fury upon the enemy, and scattering them like a 
hurricane from his path ;" and yet, in the very next line, he says, 
" though his cavalry were at length compelled to retire," &c. Had 
he been a Russian historian, he would doubtless have related the affair 
in something like the following manner : '' Though the onset of the 
French was tremendous, they recoiled, frighted and bleeding, from 
that living rock ; the sturdy Russians, disdaining to fly, stood immo- 
Table as a wall of adamant, and in their turn fell with fury on their 
baffled foe, and routed it with prodigious slaughter." We say this to 
show how differently the same thing may be stated without greatly 
departing from the truth. 

We have already said that Murat was exceedingly foppish, to which 
Mr. Headley applies the more polite term, chivalric. The very motto 
engraved on his sword, ' Honor and the liadics,* is an excellent key to 
hia character. This would look well enough in the days of knighter- 
rantry, but those days were gone, and their fashions with them. His 
whole conduct accorded with the above device ; his biographer says, 
that he frequently fancied himself fighting in imaginary worlds, and 
no doubt when ho returned from slaughter, with his sword dripping 
gore, he thought all the ladies of the world were gazing on him with 
admiring eyes. He never went forth to battle unless dressed in gor- 
Mons style, his tall whit« plume distinguishable among thousands, and 
Sii war-horse covered with trappings of gold — in short, if merit con- 
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sisted in show, his exterior might have shamed Napoleon and all his 
■faff. Mr. Headley, himself, seems to have fallen greatly in love with 
his waving white plume ; it is mentioned some twenty times ; in every 
engagement, and on all important occasions, wc see it streaming in the 
wind, eliciting admiration from every beholder, and almost gaining 
bmttles of itself. Nor was Murat himself ignorant of his personal at- 
tractions, for when the wild Cossacks of the desert gathered around 
him to admire his gaudy dress and handsome figure, it so gratiiied his 
Tanity that he gave them every sou he possessed, also his watch and 
the watches of his friends. Mr. Headley admits that his fleshy exte- 
rior might create a smile, " but," says the Reverend gentleman, " when 
we see him returning from the encounter, dripping with gore, our con- 
tempt is turned into admiration." Thus, when he wishes to cover his 
faults he covers him with blood. 

After arraying his hero in splendid uniform, and mounting him on a 
noble charger, he sends him forth to battle, and heralds his approach 
with " he carries Napoleon's fate." " Napoleon watches that snow- 
white * plume,' like the star of his destiny." " Where it went, victory 
followed, and while it went, defeat was impossible." It is worthy of 
notice, that whenever the author wishes to set his hero in the most 
imposing light, and give an exalted idea of the importance of the un- 
dertaking he is about entering upon, he commences with some such 
expression as " he carries Napoleon's fate" ! This he says of almost 
each and every one of his Marshals, and in almost every battle. One 
would suppose that Bonaparte was always standing on the brink of a 
precipice, and that the slightest jar would hurl him to the bottom. 
According to Mr. Headley, almost every battle is to decide the fate of 
Europe, and no Marshal ever advances to the charge, but that Napo- 
leon's destiny is staked on the result ! Verily his career was the most 
dependent on chance, and his success the most uncertain of any man's 
that ever lived. 

Afler mentioning the twenty thousand horsemen that followed him, 
when they arrive at the scene of action, Murat does all the fighting. 
His brave cuirassiers are forgotten, and he himself is surrounded by 
innumerable foes who fall thick and fast around him ; and although no 
extraordinary physical strength is ascribed to him, yet none are able 
to stand before him. He breaks, solitary and alone, through serried 
ranks, attacks and disperses crowds of his enemies, and carries the 
strength of thousands in his single arm — all of which we don't deny, 
hut it certainly appears to us miraculous. 

As a soldier, Murat was unsurpassed ; in every other respect he was 
a perfect dwarf. Possessed in a high degree of that chivdric kind of 
hiHior which flourishes only in prosperity, in the hour of adversity he 
showed his weakness and baseness by betraying the man who had 
made him King. He was also deeply imbued with that false pride 
which is the surest evidence of a shallow mind — ^he wished to tear 
oat the brightest page in his whole history. The most unfading gaN 
land that ever encircled Napoleon's brow, was that on which was in* 
scribed, ** The Charity Boy of Brienne ;" so also, if any thing coul4 
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exalt Murat in our Estimation, it is that from a poor ostler he became 
Marshal of the Empire, and a terror to Europe. Yet, with more than 
boyish weakness, he was ever ashamed of his humble origin, and al- 
ways strove to conceal it. 

' We will give but one more illustration of his character. Bonaparte, 
in battle, once said something to him which so stung him that he 
marched right in the range of a Russian battery in order to be killed. 
He was, however, induced to retire and save his life. If any thing 
could prove his extreme puerility and weakmindedness, it is this ; 
thus to expose one's self to certain death, merely to resent an insult, 
is far worse than biting off the nose to spite the face, and any man 
who for such a cause will commit suicide, deserves no better name 
than that of fool or madman. It was nevertheless unfortunate for him 
that he was not suffered to have his own way ; it would have saved 
Mr. Headley the pain of telling us that he afterwards committed an act 
which forever sullied his fame, which is told in such pretty and pathetic 
language that we are almost induced to forgive him. 

His tragical death is well known. Having betrayed first Bonaparte 
and then the allies, the latter offered a reward for his head. Afler 
wandering for a long time as a fugitive in disguise, and flying from 
place to place to escape his pursuers, he was at length taken prisoner, 
and publicly shot as a traitor. 

Though we are ever ready to mourn over the sad vicissitudes of 
human aflairs, yet, considering the closing acts of his life, we can 
acarcely say he deserved a better fate ; and he may, indeed, be con- 
sidered fortunate in finding a historian so willing to forgive his faults, 
and 80 eager to trumpet his fame. 



PLAYING AT MARBLES. 

In that paper of the Indicator, which is entitled, '* The Sight of 
Shops," Mr. Leigh Hunt takes occasion to describe a toy-shop, and, 
among his enumeration of its many curious articles, we find this frag- 
ment of a sentence : " And of marbles, blood-allies, with which the 
gossessor of a crisp finger and thumb-knuckle causes the smitten mar* 
lea to yanish out of the ring." It is unfortunate that he rested no 
longer upon this topic. Had Mr. Hunt but called to mind the marble- 
playing of his boyish days, and striven to feel once more the intense 
excitement, the rivalry, the shame in defeat, the triumph in success, 
as of old, he must have seen a true image of politics and of political 
life. A subject like this could have been dissected by none more 
faithfully than by the author of the Indicator. 

That old saying, " The boy is father of the man," applies as well 
to his amusements as to the germs of his mind and disposition. The 
man is a sort of a swelled-out boy, and plays the part he is obliged to 
play in the world, for a higher object and with the self-same means as 
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before. When an individual has been driving everywhere with a 
fovorite hobby, until he has weaned out others by his incessant daft* 
ter, and finally wearies out himself, the boy has been trundling a hoop. 
When a set of wiseacres have been disputing and throwing out differ* 
ent conjectures upon any subject, they were only pitching cents, or 
rather nonsense, at a mark in the dirt. But in political life, we recog^ 
nize the peculiar genius of playing at marbles. 

Extending the figure as far an it will conveniently bear, we may 
divide our subject into four head^ — common marbles, shooters or 
bounders, the players, and the spectators. 

As for the poor common marbles — we need say little of them. 
However men may afiirm, that in this age the masses rule, this old 
proverb continues true, that it is easier to lead the multitude than to 
convince a single individual. In reality the people never can rule^ 
If mass conventions were abolished, if newspapers were suppresseBj*^ 
if Congressional speeches never reached Buncombe, if the bribery of 
money and ofiice, or the bribery of the electioneerer's smile and loving 
inquiries were never lavished, the people might vote according to their 
own judgment, but, in nine cases out of ten, wrongly, for it would be in 
ignorance. Nor could power long remain with the ignorant. The 
rabble are influenced by their rulers for their rulers, just as the blood 
is propelled from the heart in arteries, only to return thither in veins. 
They who boast loudly of the people's supremacy, are either those who 
throw dust into others' eyes, or those who, with half-blinded vision, 
dimly look upon themselves as rulers and gods. In reality, they are 
nothing but marbles, which politicians play with and throw around to 
the chance winner of the moment. Sometimes, too, these poor mar^ 
bles receive a hard stroke from a desperate player, and spin away out 
of the ring. They are of but few kinds and simple. 

Shooters or bounders we regard as fair types of those who direct 
the mass, but are themselves directed by others. They may be divi- 
ded into two classes, which are truly represented by the two kinds of 
bounders — alleys and agates. Alleys comprise the majority of news- 
paper editors, and the whole herd of politicians hired to do dirty work. 
The minds of these men are like this kind of marbles, small, ring- 
streaked, and spotted. They are cheap and easily procured. Their 
condition, however, is far above the mass, for they are used as instmn 
ments in driving their inferiors, though it must be confessed they 
sometimes receive a hard knock, when they chance to come in con- 
tact with a big, burly commoner. In such cases, the recoil is often 
unpleasant. They are always picked up, however, by their owner, 
and, by a dexterous motion of the thumb-joint and forefinger tip, which 
costs him little trouble, they are hurled again at the stubborn plebeian, 
which costs them much pain. In return for these sufferings, they are 
taken up when the game is over, and thrust by their benevolent patron 
into a fat pocket, well stuffed with private property. Here they re* 
main until their services are again needed. It might be thought thit 
they would have sense enough to keep still in this place, and enjojr 
their *' otium cum dignitate," but the foolish things are so continualljr 
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jingling in triumph, or angrily clashing with an interloper, that they 
often attract the notice of some skillful player, who offers to roll with 
their master, and they are again drawn forth for hard service. It is 
astonishing, too, how little they are regarded hy their owner, and how 
frequently, notwithstanding their labors in his cause, they are handed 
over to others and forced to renew the same wearisome duties. The 
souls of these editors and politicians were originally almost white, 
but, to present a proper seeming to the world, were disguised with 
paint; and long use, with many hyd knocks, has covered them with a 
greasy soiling, and diversified their exterior with little dents. Their 
^tes are various. Some few, after being worn out in service, are pre- 
served and kept in the fat pocket as trophies of hard-won victory. 
Others, in some unlucky moment, are hurled against a stubborn sub- 
ject, and broken into fragments. Such is their common lot. 

Agates are of higher pretensions and higher merit. They are the 
honest blind men of party. With upright intentions and incorruptible 
hearts, they are yet instruments in the hands of unscrupulous and skill- 
ful players. But they are the highest kind of instruments. Their 
eolor is always the same, and they preserve their form unbroken. 
The best place in the best pocket is reserved for them, though, it must 
be confessed, their position is dearly earned. Their bright surfaces 
are never soiled. They have sufficient momentum in themselves to 
drive the common marble in the required direction, without moving 
from the spot in servile chase after contact. The weaker alley rolls 
on without the inherent power of stopping. Indeed, the diflerence 
between the two species of bounders seems to be this : the alley is 
used in a small ring ; the agate in a large one. The alley rolls through 
the dust to its object ; the agate is shot from above, and performs its 
mission without first touching the earth. Sometimes they are aimed 
too much out of the way and shot a little too far. In that case, they 
glide into some obscure spot, and remain there forever hidden from the 
world. 

But it would be impossible to carry out in minute detail all the points 
of resemblance between playing at marbles and playing at politics. 
The two last classes are strongly marked. The players themselves 
may be easily recognized in the half-statesmen, half-politicians, who 
direct the nation. Their objects are the same — influence, acquired 
by playing for the same stake and with the same instruments. A few, 
in each, seek the end in the means, and aim for happiness in effort, 
not in success. That is, for an employment to defend them against 
the horrors of idleness, they thrust themselves into the most momen- 
tous interests of other men, and strive to rule them, because they are 
not sure that they can rule themselves ! Let the gambler's fate be 
theirs! 

Of the four classes, the spectator is by far the most enviable. An 
Irishman would say with truth, that the greatest happiness in political 
life is to be found out of it. It does not imply a want of skill to stand 
and watch the game in silence, but rather a disgust of the playing and 
the players. Men have been called in emergencies from the condition 
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of honorable quiescence to take the govern ment into their own hands 
for management, where others of loftier pretensions have sunk to their 
proper depth. The danger over, they become spectators again. They 
retire quietly to their homes and listen to the political storm, as it 
beats against their very doors. Nothing can call them from this safe 
retreat to the statesman's final elevation — a throne, a pillory, or a scaf- 
fold — ^not a material throne, or a scaffold with a glittering axe ; but a 
throne in the public affection, and a scaflbld in the horror and detesta- 
tion of an united people. The spectator, meanwhile, lives in himself 
and for himself. He enjoys his pleasures alone or in the society of a 
chosen few. He is not selfish ; for a man whose heart has been tried 
fay the reflections indispensable to such a life, is always ready to re- 
lieve the mourning workers in this " everyday world." In a strict 
sense, he too is a player. But he docs not meddle with other men 
and seek his own pleasure or advancement at their hazard ; his strife 
is with himself. The heart which God has given him ho endeavors 
to cultivate, so as to fulfill his part in this world, and to live for another 
life. Look then at a childish game of marbles, and moralize upon it. 
You will see the unfortunate many driven about by the skill of a base, 
unprincipled few. You will see eager, heart-burning strife among the 
players, and an easy, incurious contentment among the spectators. 
You will see philosophy even in the playing at marbles. 



AN ANTISTROPHE TO " THE RAINY DAY." 

The day ia warm and bright and cheery, 
The dancing light 10 never weary ; 
The flowera look forth to the Broiling sun, 
The forest '» patting ita verdure on, 

And the day is bright and cheery. 

My life Is warm and bright and cheery ; 
The dancing light is never weary ; 
Youth looks to the future without a sigh, 
For hope covers all with a cloudless sky. 

And my life is bright and cheery. 

Be still, fond heart, and cease thy boasting ; 
Drearier days come rapidly posting 
Along the path of life. Think not 
That joy is thy ever-appointed lot ; 

Few days can be briglit and cheery. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Wi have received of late from various quarters a number of Colle^ Ma(|raziQe«, and 
mn highly pleased with their general appearance. We are always ready to welcome 
to the field such aspirants for public notice. They produce and maintain a commend- 
ftUe ambition in their re«pe<:tive Institutions, for there is uoliiiug^ like an appearance 
Ib print to awaken one's self-respect and aspirations. 

The Parthenon for June 1st has been some time on our table. Good, for yonr 
motto, Brothers ! " Tenui musam meditamur arena," — " We cultivate literature on a 
little oatmeal," as Sidney Smith trantilates it, is a fine one : — very expressive and 
precise " picture in little'* of the Uiiual state and circumstanceH of a corps editorial. 
We admire your //i«te, (if, notwithstandiui; your motto, you ev^r ^ft any,) and bid you 
"macte virtute" in your frpod work. We cuteem The Purtheuou as highly as any 
«milar periodical among our exchanges. 

The New York UNn'ERBrry Magazine for April is the last number we have re- 
oeived. We had heard some apprehensions expressed that this child was in danger of 
an untimely death, and are very agreeably surprised at its proIon;;ed exii^ence- We 
wish it all succem. By the way, we are unwillingly obligt^d to notice a slight etror 
in their first number. A few verses from that number were inadvertently introduced 
into oura of March, with rommenddlion. It has since l)«'en suggested by a friend, 
that the credit for those verses was wrongly given. We now make our acknowledge 
nienta for them to the " Lady of the Lake" No one who is acquainted with the 
difficulties which beset an Editor will be disposed to deal harshly with an oversight 
of this sort We shall l>e glad to hear that no more serious fault is chargeable in the 
preeent instance than a failure to detect a plagiarism of othen. This last offenie 
we are ourselves obliged to confess. 

The present number is well filled. The verses on pp. '12 and 43, though containing 
too many soft things to propitiate the ladies, have some pleasing similes, (>articularly 
the aecond verK of the first-mentioned page. The prose has a substantial air about it, 
quite free from affectation, and indicative of earnestness. 

The Literary Record and Joprnal, from Pennsylvania College, has been received 
the preeent month. This periodical has held on its way through neariy four volumes, 
and apparently will long survive the usual fate of College Magazines. We trust its 
friends will promptly respond to the appeal which we olMterve upon the cover. We 
have been unable to devote sufficient attention to the present number to warrant any 
remark upon its character. 



The Nabsad Monthly, whose appearance we always welcome, ia also before ns. 
Of the present number our limits forbid us to speak. As to the general character of 
the wora, we cheerfully yield it the rank to which its age entitles it 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

' MoRNTNO !' was the emphatic salutation of a friend, the other afternoon, at a quar- 
ter past four, whom the Editors met as they wero taking a stroll down street, having 
jost completed a laborious college optional. Our friend looked as if he had just ' got 
an.* His greeting sounded like any thing but an anachronism. Moreover, his leaden 
Twage and listless demeanor indicated little satisfaction now that he was up. His 
Bose, that leading feature of the human * face divine,' which profnimd noiiologists as- 
Mrt to be an unerring index of character, was decidedly flat ; it looked us if, ashamed 
of its conspicuous position in front, it was trjnug to bur\' itself in the adjacent cheeks. 
Jt\m body and limbs looked meagre and attenuated from the heat of the weather. 
Bii Twy nule of welcome was an awkwaidy inteolute, half-developed mbilitate Cor 
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a friot an insipid, still -born nnilc, lui though he were doubtful of the reception ha 

riioald meet with after his protracted snore. To our t«>nder inquiries as to the caoM 

af the lateness of his ap{>eurauce, ho replied that he had lain tlie most of the day m 

the ^eets, waiting for some articles of dress, wliich be had sent to the tailor wha 

made them, to be cleansrd, mended, and enlarged : that, haviufr only one rnit, ha 

was conipelird to await their return, before he could come out ; and that, after all bb 

rflbrtt, be was ashamed of the shabby fi^^ure he cut, for he hud some friends iu town« 

who were anxiously expecting his appearance to show them the hospitality which hit 

poeition in the coinniunity made incumbent on him. • • » « Kind Patroue! 

Arbiten of our fate ! we have been * speakin' in a figer.' To use plain college En|[* 

lUi the Yale Literary Magazine slept over. We wish to be excused. Now wa 

might put a bold face on this matter, and say nothing alwut it, since, by the collega 

laws, we are entitled to nine ' seme.l ahfuisti's,* before you have the right to institota 

proceedings against us, or impeach the proverbial regularity of the Senior Class. Bat 

we will not pursne so independent a course. We ask your pardon. 'Twas not a caea 

of deliberate defiance of the * powers that be,' nor of overweening confidence in our 

proficiency at extempore lying, nor a conviction that do what we might, (or, nUheri 

do not what we might,) you could not help yourselves. 'Twas an unavoidable im- 

cewtiiy. Take our editorial word for it ; do not look so incredulous ; don't go thai 

adioas maeunic ; if you have prepared to pucker, for Heaven's sake do not pucker ; 

dkpenee with any such question as. Were you able to be out to your m ■? or 

other prescribed formula) ; do this, and we go the ice-creams you will be much better 
■atiflfied with the truth of our assertion. Moreover, a vindication of our course, and 
at the same time a compliment to our modesty, is found in the fact that an issue of 
the nmiiber at any time before Presentation Day, would have been a premature m- 
Mimption of a right which belongs ouly to the Senior Class. You may thank yoar 
■tan for our forbearance ; for what could have resulted from a premature birth, but a 
nuacarriage? « » » » 

We had intended to introduce our readers into the abode of the Quintnmviri, and 
to serve up some choice morsels of our editorial grub : but the Printer, who has all 
along been crying, ' give, give,' now cries * bold ;' and we have room only for a ooa- 
plo of judtfipir its 1 each inimitable in its way. The first is a genuine love-letter, ev- 
ery word of which breathes the inspiration of the gentle god, — first love embodied m 
a first scratch — like the phu>nix, the only one of its kind. We should like to own 
the gooee that furnished that quill. It is characterized by the true spirit of the age^- 
not a stop in the whole production. Then that sublime poetry at the close ! what a 
capital * place to tic up tew !' If any one doubts its authenticity, let him try to wiita 
a Mter to it If that docs not satisfy him, let him take a trip to Guilford, and ioqoirt 
for the village schoolmanter ; or let him come to us, and we will suffer him to thnat 
hm hand into our editorial {K)cket, and put his finger on the identical 

LOVE-LETTER. 

Guilford M April the 2 1847 
Dear frind N M bacon 
inow have the oner of riling my complements of love to you and tel you that my helth 
is vary good and iho^M) mye-Doar w injnying the samn it is but afue days sins we was 
to geather but it seams like months to me but have faith and love til we met agan bat 
hiow wil tel you what iam doing iain now to my uncles and he wants me to stay hear 
this somer ande work oiiilio farm for him and for helih it h ink inhal ande thay want ma 
to have you come up hear and so you and iwork for them this somer ishal com doun 
thare in may if not afore () i forgot to tel you that ihave bin to (Tonway factory to sa 
what thy wanted thy wanted me to take the cardin and spinning by the yarde and giva 
1 MBt a yaid or give ^150 aday and ithooght Iwood go thare to work bat thay hung 
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Mhard forme to it ay with th«»m so ithoneh it vod Wormy helth to i dU td 
leodnot com iwant you to tel oure foikw hou and ware ibe and iwaoi yoQ to 
thy ore doini^ and ifpl var>' anxiotiM to know hoo yoa and yojre foJks fit 
tel evry purticular about it but for your nake and mine to rtay to oare hmm m 
the time that ihave rpent in youre compeny wax ioplafmn* and ibope thai 
have con6danci9 in me to blea? e that iam true O my love ifeal Mmtimee as if mtf 
wold brake with ^reaf to think that eniiiy wold trj' to make yoa thnk ^"^ ' "" 
■ever have you if i went of but O my love dont be trubld may yoa bavo 
boa hart m worm in love of you O maria that imite have the pianire of 
•ar (now that icoid convinae vou that imean aa ira v thare ia not one oar bat wbot 
ofyoii ande ihofie that my abaenae wont lose your love from me O that bnito ■• 
■milinir faae of love it would i^ive my tf*nd?r hart jrrat joy O Marim it giataa m^ 
to think of the hapy oure that i have had with you in times past and nam oat Ml 
them but ole the conmlaton ihave is to think if we live weshal met agia aad ny- 
that wil be hapy meting^ to met with one hoe ilove so wel it ia not esj iMaf la 
with one that ilove swel as ido you if it haot but for alitle while immt dtoa 
Dorite son semes as if i cant wate for the anser iwant to here rrom yoa 
Jf. M. b. Mr Sanford Culver 

youre fqnilinfr loks and 

sothinn^ vois wil mend one broken harted 

hoes hart is i^eived and mcltid tears 

for one lie lovs and from ho he purled .S. M. C. 

The other is a Sonnet procured from a friend, written in praise of that ** filat 
abominable weed,** to whose virtues such men as Hall, Lamb, Waylaod, 
bear honorable testimony. The poetry is as sweet as the cloud-wafted 
•ne of Gorham*s best : 



Oh ! Bcftuty'ii eyiw mnf brifrhtly beam 
And lk*aiity*g lip* may iiiiila ; 

But all hnr winniiif art*, I ween, 
(^n nrvcr nie bc|;uile : 

For flcnrur, awc^trr, lovelier far, 

I deem my rutMt- brown ei|^r. 

Oh ! All your ifobleti to the brim. 

And qufilTynur ruby wine ; 
Delicht like ynun may do for him 

Who never liei known mine : 
But would you learn what pleasures are, 
Then come and imoke a food cifar. 



The briffliteiit eye will dim with 
The mointovt'lip glow dry ; 

And headiiclies are the beritafO 
( >f tlicMe who will get bigh : 

But nature giveth nought to mai 

The luxury of a good cigar. 

Then let a« imoke while we are 
And imoke when we grow 

Nor let its pmiiK» lie uosnag, 
Its honon lie untold. 

Till all shall know, buCh nsai 

I'he praiscK uf a good cigar. 



V 
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The Literary Societies at their last electkms, made choice of the followiag 


LlNONIAM. 


BRoTnaas*. 


CALuorsaii. 


Georga Whits, 


Prendrntn. 
Dwight Poster, 


Cyprian G. Wabrtsr. 


Elias B. Iliiliard, 


yice Pregidents, 
Timothy 11. Porter, 


J. Peyton Clark. 


William Aitchison, 


Librarians. 
Samuel C. Rerkint, 


Robert M. RIehaslsoa. 


Elias B. Iliiliard, 


Trtamrtrs. 
John P. Hubbard, 


Thomas C. Pinckaid. 


William D. Bishop, 


Secretmrirg. 
Bela U. Colegrore, 


M.HaUMcAUislBr. 



Ia the April number of the Yale Literary, nnpoared a copy of verses, entitled " Haaal IMI|^ 
nr appear to have been purloined from the " Philadelphia Saturday Courier.*' Thsy wees wmt 
BMNisly through the Pmt-Offire, so that the perpetrator of this miserable larceny will aieapa Ihs 
odium which he demrrvos. We have made ftii the reparation in our power. It is of eoans ' 
fbr us to detect every such plagiarism, but we promise the utmost circumspection In 



JSaaATA.— iin page »ii, ime inira, reaa tinguioua lor wiiffMiMf.— un pag 
Msocing "The very ark of the Must High." should precede the one comment 
■aaia iuimasl.**— On pngeS93 fourteenth line from the ton, for huckU read kme* 
§tk Una from tbs bottom, for tUu^ read «t«ii^.— On p. 381, 18ib IhM fWua tbs I 



EaaATA.^On page 301, line third, read tinguibuM for unquihu9.-^)n page 889 the 

precede the one commencing ** Tboa aliall 

kmeUvr—OnikB 
hottoa, Ibr sas 




NOTICES TO CORRCSPONDEIfTB. 
The Translation of" Middleton on Ijatui Pronunciation** is not soiled to tks flhaiaolsr of tUl 
" Ttie Yankee Pedler** has been returned, as requested. 

*"I1m flea,** and " Sublimity in Man and his Works.** are on tile for eoMtdsntioB. 
O^OssMMiBieatieni ibr the asxt aumber must be handed in immtiiMttiy, 
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THOUGHTS ON PHILANTHROPY. 




exists among many, at the present day, a sickly, superficial 

If which, disguising itself under the name of philanthropy, comes 

the heart than Uic end of the tongue, and is exliibited princi- 

\]ffiif in puerile complaints, and frothy declamations against man's 

Htment of his fellow -man. The boarding-school Miss who indulges 

lljvteiical fits of grief, when contemplating the tragic issue of some 

lomaiice, where the hero or heroine throw themselves into the 

^pAf or take a sip too much of laudanum, but passes by on the other 

nla, when a suffering sister of real flesh and blood solicits her char- 

itff ia one of the so-called " friends of humanity." 

The soft-heaited man who feels a wonderful affection for all notori- 
XHcals, especially ill-used and persecuted murderers, and who 
a great hue and cry against the infliction of the punishment due 
.totdian, yet at the same time utterly disregards the safety of the com- 
muutff is another. He who talks much and loudly of the famishing 

Elf Ireland, of the distressed and outcast about him, of the pitiable 
of superstitious idolatry in other lands, and yet never purchases 
of bread, drops a kindly word of sympathy, or gives a tract or a 
JKUe to end their wretchedness, belongs to the same category. 
. Many seem to have little idea of suffering, except as connected with 
ranance or poetry ; and their efforts for its relief, besides being romantic 
and poetical, are usually highly tinged with the ideal. They have in 
Bind an imaginary world, peopled with the creatures of their own. 
fmcy, into which they delight to introduce, for example, a maiden fair 
aa an angel, with auburn tresses, ruby lips, cheeks mantled with rosy 
blushes and sylph-like form, and then imagining her in jeopardy or 
diatress, they fly to her assistance on the swift wings of thought. 
Doea she, in an amour with some nice young cavalier, sigh for a confi' 
daniey into whose ear she may pour the tale of love, they instanuy 
oflbr themselves. Is any one of their creatures in want, by an alchy- 
mj which is certainly as successful as that practiced by the sages of 
voL.zn. 43 
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the dark ages, they immediately pour out untold treasures for hie 
But to comfort and aid a neighbor, whose cheek is daily becG 
paler by reason of grief, whose step is unsteady from the fain 
consequent on want, whose voice is stifled in the attempt to m 
actual woes — ^this indeed would be vulgar, and with a stare tha 
dagger to the suppliant, they turn away to give vent to their benev 
emotions over the latest novel. They are rarely found in the ho^ 
the virtuous poor, at the bedside of the invalid, or in the cell o 
prisoner. Orphans learn not to love them as benefactors, dor doi 
needy beggar bear from their doors any proof of the abundance 
reigns within. In short, they are influenced solely by sentiment 
which can manifest itself as well in the richly adorned parlor, 
the squalid abode of poverty, which is content vfiihfeelingy and i 
prompts to action. 

Others again, by a strange law of metaphysical Optics, which s 
to have no counterpart in the natural science, can sec want and 8' 
ing when separated from it by oceans and continents, but .to that n 
exists by their side, they are wholly blind. Far off they view it 
the telescope of a highly exaggerating imagination, but near by 
employ the microscope of indifference and contempt. They chee, 
weep with those who weep, when nothing more is required, and 
ingly send their responsive lamentations to any distance through 8] 
but woo at hand has no influence to draw a tear from the eye, i 
wish from the heart, much less a copper from the well-crammed | 

Let no one suppose, from what hu been said, that the benevo 
we advocate consists merely in true and deep feelings, or in the § 
of gold to the work ; its perfection is seen in action — in a life de 
to the good of others. We may perhaps be able to conceive of i 
8on having strong and pure feelings of sympathy for the miserabl 
frittering away his existence in sighs and empty expressions of r 
We certainly can imagine a man distributing liberally to the need) 
a well-stocked purse, filled, perhaps, by the toil of those who went I 
him, and at the same time unwilling to lifl a finger to aid in adva 
the happiness of man. It is of course evident that he who acts froi 
but a pure motive— he who is impelled by the love of human ap| 
tion, the desire of a good name, or the fear of tlie stings of consci 
cannot possess the noble trait under consideration. Those whc 
longest be remembered and honored as the benefactors of the 
were destitute of pecuniary means to a great extent, and manij 
their zeal in the heaven-approved enterprises in which they wei 
gaged, principally by mental and physical efforts, Philanthrop 
isted but in name until recently. Among the ancients it was rar 
ever a ruling principle of life. It is true that more than one Gr 
Codrus and Roman Decius in the thickest of the fight courtc 
death-dealing blow, on the supposition that the sacrifice of his lif 
necessary to the preservation of his country. It is true that the 
ment '* Dulce ct decorum est pro patri4 mori" was embodied in th« 
stitution of every state, lauded in the song of every bard, and truna 
from the rostrum of every orator, but it was after all a mere Mfili 
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The idea of sacrificing themselves for the good of others had no part 
in animating the ancients to deeds called godlike. They were boasted 
lovers of their country, but trampled in too many cases, with utter 
contempt, upon their countrymen. They worshiped patriotism as a 
mere abstraction, and prided themselves on the amount of this quality 
they possessed, while disregarding those plain principles on which 
the welfare of man rests as a corner-stone. They fought with the 
ferocity of Hyenas on the bloody battle-field, but when the fight was 
over they never rejoiced in victory as a means of good to man, or la- 
mented defeat because of the stumbling-block put to human advance- 
ment. Indeed we doubt much whether a single man of the Spartan 
band that battled and fell at Thermopylae, was animated to the charge, 
or nerved to the shock of arms, by the prospect of increasing the sum 
of human happiness. 

The mass was but the " small dust of the balance." A haughty 
aristocracy, even in the best days of the old republics, lorded it over 
the plebeians, and the blood of the latter was spilt as freely as water 
to cement the tottering thrones of monarchists. To the conqueror the 
people were but the tools of ambition, and served but to swell the shout 
of praise, while following his triumphal chariot. In fact, there is 
scarcely a passage in the ancient annals, where it is intimated that 
the rabble could expect or deserve a better fate. Pericles might adorn 
his favorite Athens with the noblest specimens of Architecture, with 
statues, fountains, all that could please the eye and attract the heart : 
but the glory of himself and his country was the meed he sought, and 
not the best interests of the inhabitants. Even the sages who thronged 
the sacred shades of Academus, and wandered over the walks in the 
vicinity of the Lyceum and Cynosarges, rejoiced more while triumph- 
ing over a rival in the discussion of some mystified point in ethics, 
than when leading a fellow-mortal to the pursuit of what they were 
pleased to style the " summum bonum ;" and the cynic Diogenes, ap- 
parently contented with his tub and sunshine, might have cared as 
little for the happiness of the world exterior to himself, as Alexander 
who was its conqueror. In short, battles were fought, distant expedi- 
tions undertaken, orations pronounced, poems recited, cities built and 
demolished, kings crowned and dethroned, treaties made and broken, 
whole nations enslaved or slain, for any other object than the elevation 
of man as man, with any other motive than that which ought to have 
existed. In the stupendous drama of the ancient world, with all its 
wonderful and varied scenes, we behold a/eto heroes and heroines, for 
whom the whole machinery of existence went on. Tyrants founded 
their despotic thrones on the invaded rights and wrested liberties of 
their subjects. Warriors strode to conquest and empire over the 
corpses of armies, and the sighs coming from the bleeding hearts of 
widows and orphans were drowned amid the din of combat and the 
shout of victory. Statesmen toiled and intrigued, planned and execu- 
ted, with the sole aim of raising themselves to stations of honor, power, 
and emolument, utterly careless of the means of their elevation. Ora- 
tors thundered and poets sung, not to add to the enjoyment and secure 
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the freedom of their fellows, but to court the favor of some kind McBce- 
nas, and win the smile of royalty, or to gain for themselves the paltry 
reward of posthumous fame. Even their religion inculcated nothing 
akin to the sublime and ennobling precepts of the Christian faith. 
Virtue with them consisted in courage ; not the high and praiseworthy 
quality which leads to the performance of duty under all circumstances, 
but mere physical daring in the hour of peril. The acme of heavcn*s 
bliss among the old German barbarians, was to drink ale from the 
skulls of their foes in the gloomy halls of the war-god Odin, and the 
man of blood among the more refined nations of antiquity occupied a 
conspicuous place in Elysium. When the very deities were repre- 
sented as debased by every passion and crime that degrade the spirit, 
it is little wonder that their zealous worshipers had no stronger incen- 
tives to a better course of action. We see therefore that self was the 
supreme object of worship, and that all others were as though they had 
no being, except so far as they were subservient to this idol. So was 
it during the long night of ignorance and barbarism that followed the 
downfall of Rome, the gloom of which might still have shrouded Eu- 
rope, had not the monk of Erfurth summoned to life and energy the 
spirit that animated the early fathers, confessors, and martyrs of the 
Christian Church. During those slow revolving centuries, feudal 
Barons swayed an iron sceptre over servile retainers, whose beck was 
law, yea, was life or death. For the castled noble and his hounds and 
horses, the starving peasant and his children toiled. The sinewy 
yeoman fawned like the dog upon his master, and crouched submis- 
sively at his feet. The princes of France, Germany, and England led 
their hosts to the Holy Land to fall by myriads beneath the scimetar 
of the Saracen, or sink on the sandy wastes unheeded and unwept. In 
perusing tlie record of those ages, humanity shudders, for man was not 
treated as man, but as a brute. With joy we turn from the sad contem- 
plation of the past, to take a single glance at the present condition of 
our race, and tlie prospects that open beiore us in the future. 

The years of human degradation, it is true, are not all told. The 
image of God has not yet taken the station it deserves in all lands, but 
we already behold the faint glimmer of a dawning day when earth's 
millions shall raise their bowed heads from the dust, and walk erect, 
clad in the consciousness of their true dignity — when man shall esteem 
no work so noble as that of blessing his fellow — when the note of 
gladness shall be heard, instead of misery's hoarse groaning, and heaven 
shall smile on a happy world. 

What employment is more excellent than that of engaging heartily 
in laboring for the good of others ! Channing divided greatness into 
three kinds — greatness of action, greatness of intellect, and moral 
greatness — and no second thought is required to determine which is 
most desirable. Genius deservedly commands our admiration, but not 
necessarily our respect or love, since it may be prostituted to subscr^'o 
the vilest of purposes. Ccesar's achievements have spread his name 
through all the world — yet who would wish to be gifted with Caesar's 
&meT Shakspeare (properly may every head be uncovered at the 
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mention of his name) stands alone on a dizzy pinnacle, but who would 
not prefer the reputation and the tinal reward of Wilberforce or How- 
ard ? Intellect is as often a curse as a blessing to its possessor and 
the world. Without soul it is but a cold abstraction, imparting no 
more of moral warmth than the iceberg does of physical. To be sure 
it is power ; and so is the avalanche, the thunderbolt, and the whirl- 
wind. Alexander, who wept that there was not another world to 
conquer, Tamerlane, who sat on a throne of two hundred thousand 
skulls, and Napoleon, the master of almost all Europe, were but pesti- 
lences sweeping over the nations of the earth — before them prosperity, 
behind them desolation and ruin. Such men, like the midnight me- 
teor, flash on the world, but they do not, like that, purify the atmos- 
phere through which they pass. They dazzle, but not enlighten for a 
single moment, and the darkness that succeeds is tenfold more palpa- 
ble. The influence of some of them extends in a wide circle around, 
but only draws those who fall within the sphere of its attraction, nearer 
and nearer to the whirling vortex in which both are engulfed, leaving 
as a memorial of their existence and as a warning to those who come 
after, nothing but a magnificent wreck. The life of others, who do 
not labor for the good of man, is a mere blank. They slink through 
the world, groveling and devoted to self, and at the end of threescore 
and ten drop into the grave, and are forgotten. 

Benevolence or philanthropy makes us differ from devils, exalts us 
among men, and allies us to angels and to God. It makes us differ 
from devils, for they are already all that we can be without it. The 
most correct idea we can form of Satan himself is perhaps to consider 
him a giant repository of intellectual power, controlled and regidated 
by no moral goodness — power exercised in direct opposition to the 
happiness of all other beings. While we admire the indomitable spirit 
that animated him as he writhed on the billows of perdition, after his 
expulsion from heaven, we cannot but detest his fiendish desire to 
crush all that bore the impress of virtue. The human being without a 
love for others, though powerful, learned, and famed, only approaches 
nearer in likeness to the Archfiend, the more power, learning, and fame 
he possesses, and he may rest assured he can never surpass him in 
either of these respects. This alone exalts us among men. I mean 
that by the exercise of this quality only can we attain that true exalta- 
tion which is worthy of the good man's desire. The warriors who 
tracked their course through the world in blood, are even now, or will 
soon be, the detestation of their species. The monarchs of antiquity 
who swayed an iron sceptre over millions of subjects, and raised heaven- 
high monuments for the purpose of transmitting their names to afler 
ages, — who were they, and when did they live ? The great men 
whose powers were employed only in advancing their own interests, 
or ministering to their own pleasure — fame's trump disturbs them not 
now in their unknown resting-places. If perchance the names of 
some who were great in their own contracted selfishness shall siurvive, 
they will survive as the remembrance of evil, and their possessors will 
enjoy an immortality in comparison with which utter oblivion were a 
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blessing. This allies us to angels and to God. The spirits that sur- 
round heaven's throne are there, because they resemble heaven's sove- 
reign, whose essence is love. Possessing the quality under considera- 
tion, therefore, we shall be led to imitate them as well as Him who was 
*' God manifest in the flesh," who in the manger, in the garden, and on 
the cross, shed a glory which is above every other on the work of re- 
lieving human woe. 

Honor the painter who toils at his easel day by day till he brings to 
perfection some sketch from nature or from history — the sculptor be- 
neath whose transforming chisel the rude block takes the form of life 
and exhibits in every feature the emotions of an animated soul — the 
poet who opens to your view the fairy regions of fancy, and leads you 
amid the fruits and flowers of an imaginary paradise ; but honor him 
more who with heavenly tints adorns the soul, who carves the mis- 
shaped form of depravity into its original similitude to God, and leads 
wandering footsteps to a true abode of bliss. 

Where will you find a better exhibition of moral grandeur than in 
the life of him, who, amid scorn and contempt, assailed by calumny 
and opposition, overwhelmed by the reproaches of enemies and jeers 
of friends, toils for the accomplishment of an object that is to result in 
good to others — ^who turns neither to the right nor to the left, but presses 
forward, insensible to the allurements of pleasure or the scourgings 
of pain ? Such were the martyrs who labored for the spread of truth, 
and cheerfully encountered in its defence the dungeon, the axe, the 
cross, and the stake. Such were the battlers for civil liberty, who en- 
dured the frowns of royalty, and submitted to the loss of all things, in 
pursuit of their great object. Such have all those been in humble life 
who have patiently suffered, that they might advance the interest of 
man. Such we must be, if we would attain the highest dignity within 
our reach. 

This subject is practical. Before us branch out different paths of 
action, all leading to difierent ends. With us lies the choice. Wealth, 
power, pleasure, invite us to join the ranks of their worshipers, and 
their syren notes have lured many to a life of ignoble ease or fruitless 
efibrt. Words cannot adequately express the contempt in which he 
ought to be held, who lives only to amass the dross of earth. Surround- 
ed by an intelligent creation, he sees no one but himself, thinks of no 
interests but his own, and like the man Christiana saw in the house of 
the interpreter, rakes to himself the '* straws, the sticks and dust of tho 
floor," regardless of the crown oflfered him by virtue as the reward of a 
higher and more glorious course of action. Is power worthy of our 
pursuit ? Let the tears of the world's conqueror, the dissatisfaction 
of all the sons of false ambition, yea, the experience of fortune's favor- 
ites in all ages, answer. The testimony of all the votaries of pleasure 
warns us to cease the pursuit of their phantom goddess. Those who 
have sought her most assiduously in all her boasted haunts, and as they 
think, found her, have expressed their disappointment and their wretch- 
edness. Wealth is but a bauhU — ^power a shadow — pleasure a 
mockery. 
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Let us then apply omelyes to dial varii whieli will ennoble our- 
•ehreo and benem others. The groan uttered bv mourning nature on 
Uie fiatal morning when E?e partook of the forbiJiden fruit, still echoes 
m erery nook of earth, and appalls the heart of man wherever he roams. 
The cry of millions who are perishing physically, intellectually, and 
morally^ constantly salutes our ears. If we heed that cry, and act as 
men, we shall receiye a reward in our own increased happiness : — 

111 when the torn m wiapt fai maay a fold, 

C)oee to iti heart the word k waeting thara 

It! life and beauty ; not when all nnraU'd 

Leaf after leaf, its boaom rich and £iir 

Braathea fteely Hi perftnnee throngh the — mma ding air. 

Booie to Mune work ef high and holy love. 

And then an angel'a happinoM ahalt ioww-— 

fiOiait blen the eazth, while in the wofld above 

The good begun by thee riiall onwaid flow, 

la many a branching iCreaitt, and wider grow. 

The leed that in theoe fow and fleethig honn 

Thy hands* nnipanng and naweaned, low. 

Shall deck thy grave with amaianthino flowen, 

And yieM thee frnlta divine fai heaven'ff imiiioital bowen. 

When summoned to lie down with the millions who have gone be- 
fore us, we can then say, what few have been able to say. We have not 
Uoedmvain. 
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JUMBLE OF SUNDRIES. 
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Onme Magna, eontfaiet In le nfania. Law mazdi. 

WUeh eoiwtmed m ita appReatkm to " preaent oontfaigenciea,'' aignifiet , that 
Every *' Maga" oontafaM aomethfaig^-infaniB. e. g. (Example givea) 

TBE nooMD bphtli nofiffioiCAL OF micHAED moi TO an '* BRoma chxp," john doi. 

EjBonniiMT FtAoi, July 32d, 1841. 
BsAa Jom, 

Since yon devooied the "jwniU*' I sent you, and Oliver-like have 

" adcod lor uMHte,*^ I oflfer you a roU or two, which beuig of Ughier material, yon wiU 
find moie eaay of <fig«olSon, thii warm weather. 

No. 1 is a scrap from a billet accompanying a fan presented to a 
little favorite of the fairer sex. 

In thinking what my boon riionld be, 

IhadaHttle/mtaay, 

The pilciilem of a/sn yea aee : 

And if my /eaey^ voice be tnw. 
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I fancf 'tM /antaatic too. 

And will be/McIed * * * by yon. 

Its tiniel shadM and ahinhigr haea 

Are only emUema of my muoe, 

Its worthl coB nca i betokens me: 

Its native white and parity 

Are all it bears to symbol thee. 

Perchance it may soffice to show 

The changfes in afiection's glow : 

For when the air around is coldy 

The /an, with eager hand, yon fold. 

So when the world aroand is chill, 

And mortal tongues are colder still, 

The generous heart, with love unknown, 

Is folded in itself — alone. 

But when the warmer pulses move, 

And kindred spirits whisper love, 

Then, like the fan, the heart expands, 

And breathes its sweets at our commands. 

But, if /snatical you find 

This fevered fancy of my mind. 

Why, fling it firom yon far and free, 

And let the /an a phantom be. 

NO. II. 
▲ SIMILE. 

When launching, forth upon the broad blue sea, 

The shore, receding, sinks amid the wave, 
With eager oye, still fixed upon the lea, 

The Sailor stands, the brave amid the brave. 
But when that eye, bedimmed by gushing tean. 

No longer views the cottage or the dome, 
When fade away the scenes of early years. 
And the last, ling*ring traces of his home. 
Then seizing with an eager hand 

And to his eye his glaa applying, 
He sees, anew, his native land 

In all its pride before him lying. 
And while fond Fancy wings him there, 

£*en to his own beloved cot. 
His apuit breathes to Heav'n a prayer 

For those who dwell oo that dear spot ; 
And gazing there with wistAil eye, 

TUl Ocean, blending with the Ay, 
Beclouds his view and bcMks the spell. 
He turns away— «Bd ligfasi fanweU I— 
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So wImb our tBiMfaf j«3r an ilfldi 

Tbo friendi we kf'd htm Eaitb vb gone ; 
When eonow-doadi the eonl o'efepntd. 

And on lifb'i eeft» we eteer olone ; 
Then Memorf drrine, hi fentie ehoweiif 

O'er ail that waete a dewy pieaeoie flfaigi ; 
She anfanatea afahi theae boned hooia, 

And IHeodshipa paat m sweeter friendriiip bringa 

Oar thnea of joy, the amile, the teary 

And all that Hope and Love reTere» 

Come mdung bock open the Tiew» 

To ihre a thooaand timeo anew. 

Thoa by her magio lena alone 

We erowd a thooaand livaa m onOi 

NO. III. 
A nod from a sleepy page of my Diary. Read it after dimier. 

I feel the hand of gentle deep npon 

My eyelids ; and her shadowy mantle thrown 

Around my limbs, depriving them of action ! 

Her soft and balmy breath, mhaled, steeki one 

By one my senses, and I sink slowly 

And helplesriy, yet sweetly, in her arms. 

No. 4 is a fore and back handed compliment to the girls. Tis the 
beginning of a juvenile poem — ¥rntten ere the waxen wing of Pegasus 
had lost its plunage by abrasion with the Law. 

TBI ORXOIN or WOMAN. 

Man rose to life in Eden's bowsm 
Amid the fairest fruits and floweie, 
With <* form erect" and noble mien 
The Monareh of that new made scene. 
Whilst all his humble subjects nmnd 
With bodies prone, snrrey'd the ground. 
Of aU God*s woiks the last, the beat. 
With God's <« own likeneaib'' too, impnasd. 
He looks upon that garden fair. 
Whose sweets, for him, aro centered tbero, 
When'er he tnmi to earth or sky. 
Some-new bom beauty meets his eye ; 
Ambrosial sweets, to calm and please, 
Olefiant breathe In every broeie ; 
The ckiBtMng firnit, the tinseled flower. 
Enhance the chaim of Beauty's bower ; 
The fragrant shrub and trelHsed Tfaie, 
EiiDlnGBf oP«r Us paAhy antwine ; 
vqikxij. 44 
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The rogy Mora and shadowy Even 
Are gilded with the glow of Heaven ; 
The dew-drop, 8|Mu-kling in the iheeny 
Begerm the lawn of living green. 
While ahowering misii refreeh the scenft 
All Nature lives : the sportive beam 
Salutes the limpid, laughing stream : 
Enwreatbed in smiles, the azure sky 
Is list'ning to the breexes* sigh : 
The Sun, by day, unveils the grove, 
(Where wooing myriads, whisper love,) 
And pours on all the life that teems 
A flood of liquid-golden beams. 
The modest Moon, with softer light, 
Enchants the mystic shades of night. 
And syren Echo answers there 
Each silver sound that strikes the air. 
The gushing fount, the rippling rill, 
The purple slope, and sweepmg hill, 
And smiling love in thousand forms. 
And playful mirth, and music's charms. 
And Fancy in her flitt'ring gleam, 
Elysian sleep, and spirit dream, 
And joyous Earth, and Heaven combine 
To render Man's abode divitu. 
But though delight around him shone. 
He dwelt— alas ! he felt ajjokb. 
For in Creation's varied round 
No heart of kindred poise he foond. 
Above him. Angels-— «nd above 
Them all, Jehovah — God of Love. 
Below him, " boast and creeping thingi^ 
Submissive to him as their king. 
But all above him, all below. 
Had some to share the Spirifs flow- 
For first above, sat Deity, 
Mysterious Godhead— One in three : 
The Father, Spirit, and the Son, 
In pow'r, in love, in wisdom one : 
Unfathomed Union — ^boond, yet firee. 
Distinct, Coequal Trinity.*— 
Next Angels round Jehovah there 
Each other's thoughts and gk>riea tkare : 
While Earth-born brute in hamUe qph 
Hath, too, a pariner^B voice to cheot 
But Man — Creation's noblaii no. 
For whom the mighty 
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Still vainly aeeki, and he alone, 
A heart reeponsive to his own ! 
The Maker saw, and then, to prove 
The riches of nnfathomed love, 
Devised a plan, for man to woo 
A partner of hit bosom too. — 
He buried Adam in a sleep 
Profoundly sweet — and yet so deep. 
So deathlike, that Elysian rest, 
That painless, from his open breast 
He took a lib — its place supplied. 
And closed again the slecper*s side : 
Of this he formed a being rare. 
Of all in Paradise most fair : 
In image Man — ^yet from her cheek 
The softer tints of beaoty speak. 
Her eye, than his, more piercing seems, 
Yet with a sweeter brilliance beams. 
His, bold as Phoebus rolling far, 
Her's, gentle as the evening star. 
Her countenance more placid grew. 
Her form and feature finer too. 
Such spirit beauty charmed her now, 
Snch radiant sweetness smoothed her brow. 
Such airy form and fairy grace. 
Such innocence illumes that face- 
Where phantom lilies chase the rose. 
And pulsing pleasure ebbs and flows. 
So pure her lip, her eye so bright, 
So vivid in its liquid light, 
So perfect all, form, feature, air, 
It seemed as in that wondrous Fair 
Heaven met with earth and kissed her thera 
And when beneath Eve's voice, that broke 
In silver sweetness, Adam woke, 
Snch unknown beauty meets his gaze, 
Such unseen grace in all her ways. 
That she, upon his vision, seems 
A spirit from the land of dreams. 
And, oh ! what bliss, when that ideal 
Merged m the rapture of the real— 
When Adam learned from where she sprung. 
And why to him she fondly clung, 
And on his every movement hung, 
First Heavenward bent his grateful gaie 
With overflowing heart of praise. 
Then taming to hii blnshmg bricto 
He drew her fondly to his side, 
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And, in the pun ambrosial airi 

Embraced hii bosom partner there ! 

Then fimt — dequte his former UiM— 

Knew he the rapture of a l^ict. 

A kin ! that joyous, fatal greeting, 

Where passioned souls through lips are meeting : 

That, fini enkindled glow, 

Electric thrilled his bosom so. 

Hath sealed for Men a worid of wo ! 

He kined her ! and because she came 

From his own flesh, bestowed the name 

Of Woman. Thus on Earth began 

To live, God*s brightest boon to man. 

Alas ! he knew not then that she, 

The darkest curse was soon to be 

On him and his posterity^ — 

Oh, if one ^* spare-rib" fVom his breast. 

Awhile the dearest and the best, 

Should prove so soon a poison'd snare, 

'Tis well he'd no more rihs to spare. 

For howsoe'er her name we scan, 

In action or Orthography, 

The same result we still will see ; 

For Woman, since her pow*r began. 

Has only been a loo to JIfaii. 

No. 5 " And thus endcth the second lesson." 

Yours ever, v^^^ 



SUPERSTITION AND INFIDELITY CONTRASTED. 

The principle of reverence is a constituent part of that compound 
of afTcctions and dis]>08itions which goes by the cant name of " hu- 
man nature." Whether it was originally implanted in the breast of 
man by his Creator, and be consequently an innate moral faculty; or 
whether as an acquired disposition in the ignorance of an uncivilized 
condition, it has since descended as a constitutional bequest from fa- 
ther to son ; or whether it be with each individual the effect of cir- 
cumstances in the shape of the prejudices of childhood, or the impres- 
sions received from objects and events in riper years, are all questions 
open to interesting discussion. They are not embraced within our 
present province, which merely predicates the*fact, without reference 
to its origin. But allowing that the influences, such, as were last men- 
tioned, do not actually give birth to this reverence that universally per- 
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▼ades the human bosom, surely they are sufficient in power and extent 
to be found capable of such agency. They at least deepen such marks 
as Nature's hand hath engraven on the soid. 

Reflect, how mysterious and terrible all those objects and events 
must appear to the infant mind, which, however simple they may be 
after a half-score years' experience with the world, yet are to him on 
his £rst introduction here clothed with the same wonder and awe, that 
a miracle, or exhibition of magic, would be to the man. Every thing 
about him is a marvel, to which no past experience furnishes a key — a 
riddle which no reason solves, but which an even then developed sense 
of the terrible invests with awe. The child's mind goes forth through 
the avenues of perception and sense, to light upon nothing which it can 
grasp, and from which it can extract the nourishment of knowledge, 
and return with the strengthening feeling of superiority. All is too 
high for him to attain to, too deep for him to penetrate, too broad for 
him to embrace. He feels the fact. It leaves a deep, broad mark up- 
on the tablet of his mind, now ready to catch any impression, and un- 
occupied by any former ones. It remodels his now pliant soul after 
a new form, — even the form of reverence for a something higher than 
what his self-consciousness reveals to him within. 

When, moreover, this child goes forth into the world, and takes cog- 
nizance of the works of Nature spread out in such beauty and sublim- 
ity to his view, it is with feelings far different from us, in whom " cus- 
tom hath made it a property of easiness" to survey such a scene with 
indifference ; and they are different, perhaps, from any which we r«- 
tnember to have ever been sensible of. The manifestations before him 
of a design, power, and goodness, superior to his own, bodies forth 
earlier impressions into the insensible recognition of a great truth. — 
Call it a truth, a prejudice, or what you may, he has stamped within 
him for life and death the feeling, that there exists a Being infinitely 
superior to himself in all the qualities that constitute dignity. Only 
nwdifying views attend an increase of years, when education enables 
it« subject to trace the laws of Nature, to mark the ways of Providence, 
and to observe the stately stoppings of that Superior Being on this 
world*s stage of action. 

But we will not dwell longer upon these imperceptible influences at 
work upon the mind to convince it of a God and a hereafter, — so strong, 
indeed, that even the hardiest infidel confessed his inability, at deadb, 
to shake off what he termed " the prejudices of early years*" Let us 
next consider superstition, which is an offspring of this principle oi 
reverence, with ignorance for its progenitor. We define it to be a 
reverence based on ideas prompted simply by the feelings, without 
those modifying views furnished by an enlightened reason. The three 
dispositions of the mind, fear, respect, and love, which combine to 
make up genuine piety, are here either not severally represented at all, 
or ebe not in their right proportion. Superstition, the vitiated substi- 
tute, knows nothing, to any extent, but fear, with reference to the Deity. 
It is the religion of an ignorant mind, as such, which admits facts, but 
draws wrong conclusions therefrom. Its subject observes a war of 
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thunder and lightning in the " elemental strife," and may notice that 
some disaster, public or private, occurs shortly after. He instantly 
connects, as cause and eflTect, that which merely stood in the relation 
of antecedent and consequent. Superstition erects a false creed on 
such facts. In her eyes, the former is the forewarning expression of 
divine wrath, and the latter, its dire fulfillment. 

Such is superstition, the homage of an uninstructed mind, " leaping 
from Nature up to Nature's God," controlled by an active imagination, 
and acknowledging no subjection to reason. 

Infidelity, on the other hand, has in some degree an opposite charac- 
ter. It is apt to be the belief of a mind which follows only the tm- 
mediate dictates of reason. Does the infidel live in an unchnstianized 
land, — he then turns away from the prevailing Deism, to the dark de- 
spair of the heart " without God in the world," because, perhaps, he 
cannot reconcile the existence of physical or moral evil with the idea 
of a Sovereign worthy of his worship. Or, have " the lines fallen 
unto him" in places rejoicing under the light of Divine Revelation, he 
will stumble into cold, lifeless Deism, over the doctrine of the Trinity 
or Election. Like some poor monomaniac radical, his mind regardis 
every subject merely as it is in itself, and not as a part of a whole. 
We said that he follows the immediate dictates of reason, because it 
is, after all, by omr reason entirely, that we know the truth of this same 
revelation, and hence, in an indirect sense, the truth of each thing con- 
tained therein. The conviction of his intellect furnishes the only 
ground for confidence to the believer in the Bible. But the infidel, 
deriding this faith-like '* method of believing every thing by the lump," 
is too short-sighted to look back of the seeming inconsistency of sev- 
eral truths to those proofs by which we are bound to receive them as 
particulars embraced under an authentic general. His state is that of 
a mind lifted up in the conceit of its own powers, when he is miable 
to understand the growth of a simple blade of grass, and by his own 
rule should distrust his mind's existence, because he cannot comprehend 
how it acts through the body. 

With these conceptions, then, of superstition and infidelity, we may 
be prepared to compare their relative effects on the world in times past, 
and also, to venture an opinion with regard to their future influence on 
our poor human nature. 

Let us question the oracles of history on this subject, and they will 
give their response in accordance with the conclusions we might form 
from what we know of man's heart, and the nature of these, his two 
vices. We are assured that infidelity has never been the curse of our 
world. Men have been disposed rather to worship ignorantly the true 
God, to set up altars to His representatives, and to prostitute His reve- 
lations, than to deny His existence. To this fact witnesses the history 
of the Jews, ever prone to idolatry, but never, in their most abandoned 
periods, without the presence of altars, temples, and groves, throughout 
their land. The rude, ill-constructed mythology of the Norsemen, 
with its Odin and his beastly associate deities, held dominion in those 
Celtic and Gothic minds, wmch we might suppose too cold, ungovemed, 
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nd ill-Attuned to acknowledge and fear any superior. The classical 
ijfitem of the Greek and Roman, with the devotion of the one to ez- 
tBmal, and of the other to moral beauty, was never cast out from their 
imidB in the midst of luxury and sensuality, by any of the physical 
influences at that time so prevalent. When the philosopher turned 
tway from the grosser faith of the multitude to his own dreamy spec- 
idations and abstractions, he groped about in his darkness only to dis- 
cover the Divine and infinite essence of all things. It will be remem- 
bered that he seldom disputed about the existence of the object of his 
search. He was accused rather of introducing new gods, than of 
removing from its place in the hearts of his countrymen the altar to the 
Unknown God.* 

When upon the ruins of these highly imaginative, sentimental, and 
•enaual systems, was erected the Christian faith, it was but grafting 
truth upon error, rather than planting it in a virgin and unencumbered 
•oil. The elements of the former superstitious character remained 
in a state only of temporary subjugation. They soon made their ap- 
pearance by corrupting Cluristianity with materiality, by multiplying 
inferior divinities, by deifying abstract virtues as imagination gave 
them the concrete form in individuals, and finally by introducing de- 
basing ideas of a future state. Scarcely five centuries had elapsed, 
■nd the woman of the prophecies, even Superstition^ had under a new 
form reseated herself on the seven hills, and her garments were red 
with the blood of martyrs. As we turn over the voluminous accounts 
of the illegitimate offspring religions of the Gospel, since that time, 
page after page presents a series of disgusting pictures of the work- 
ings-out of the same disposition in half-enlightened minds and de- 
praved hearts. In fine, so far as the light of history enables us to 
discover the features of the past, we see them rather swollen with the 

r ranee of bigotry, and lighted up with the excitement of fanaticism, 
deadened with the cold, sullen aspect of skepticism. 
One age there was, however, which forms an exception to our 
sweeping remark. Pardon us, when we call it by its popular title, the 
Age of Reason — a bitter satire on the times ; times, forsooth, when 
Superstition built temples to the Goddess of Reason, Passion lighted 
the fires on her altars, and Brutality indited the prayers of her 
priests. Why ! we will not call this an exception. Ignorance and 
frenzy had only cohabited to give birth to a monster, that we would 
'Call superstition, could we recognize in it aught of reverence. It was 
indeed an anomaly in form ; but our old enemy had only put on a new 
mask, the mask of reason, itself. As it was, a perfect swarm of fool- 
eries and puerile worships sprang forth to fill that chamber in the soul, 
which an utter Atheism would have an empty void. A few minds at- 
tempted with imperfect success to bewilder the age. The darkness 
speedily melted away, when they blessed the world by leaving it. 
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Such was the character of infidelity then, and such, we ▼enUire to 
assert, it will ever be. There never yet existed a nation of infidels ; 
there never will exist one. Infidelity can never be popular with such 
beings as men, and still less with men that live in such a world as ours. 
Turn where we will, there greet the philosopher's eye, pour light upon 
the moralist's mind, and strike home to the honest man's heart, such 
curious adaptations of periodicities, forces, and quantities, throughout 
nature, that the idea of superhuman agency is an image pictured on 
each of their minds with a daguerreotype indelibility, and in the sev- 
eral colors of law, truth, and religion. We have ever before us, *' ten 
thousand vegetable and animal watches, as it were, which correspond 
with so many sun-dials in the astronomic periods."* We tremble at 
the bare thought of an alternative, when we reflect upon the nice ad- 
justment of terrestrial forces to that of gravity ; so that, lived we on 
an earth greater or smaller, denser or rarer, than the present one, there 
would be required a change in all things, from the " structure of the 
footstalks of the little flowers that hang their heads under our hedges," 
to the other worlds, with which the present adaptation alone can safely 
connect us. But more than all this, and distinct from any special be- 
nevolent end, as the conspiring part of a related system, we sometimes 
observe among things entirely arbitrary, such a complexion and char- 
acter preserved as forcibly testifies to their divine origin. We refer to 
such instances as the planetary distances, where by a certain law of 
increase by multiples and powers, a fixed series of distances from the 
sun is discovered to us, and for which no consideration of the utility or 
stability of the system can be assigned. The final cause alone appears, 
' and becomes additionally strong, in our eyes, as it is the only one to 
support this remarkable arrangement. Can we forbear regarding such 
phenomena with the same interest that we do the hieroglyphic writing 
in the Egyptian pyramids, which, after the cypher is discovered, gives 
information of their ancient makers ! It is as though Jehovah, in 
the midst of his works of benevolence and might, had traced here and 
there a line to tell of Himself, their Creator. 

But why specify abstruse arguments that stand out before only the 
educated few ? These are not the ones that deliver the mass of man- 
kind from infidelity. They recognize God visible in Nature, without 
tearing away the veil of the seeming, and penetrating to the real. The 
Almighty's finger has written proofs of His Being on the surface of the 
earth, and no sophistry can wash them out. His representatives ride 
in the heavens, and will ever be there to pour light upon our minds, 
and direct our gaze upwards from the things of sense and sight, to 
something more elevated, mighty, and good, than any thing met with 
in the confined boimds of materiality. 

We have thus, in a somewhat desultory manner, stated our ideas of 
two very opposite vices, and compared their respective prevaleiice in 
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the world. Has not, reader, the comparison been a contrast, in ori- 
gin, character, and effect ? Yet each have ever joined hands to enter 
the temple of Satan's worship, and stood shoulder to shoulder to do 
battle in his cause. 

It will be seen that we have committed ourselves on the subject of 
their probable disturbing force on human nature in coming time. If 
our definitions be correct, infidelity will only be found as an unnatural, 
and consequently rare, distortion of the intellect, — a mental aberration, 
supplied by other means of ^vision than those of nature, — an artificial 
state that owes its origin to disease. But superstition is the tendency, 
and, ^hen unresisted, the traveled course of man, fallen from his prim- 
itive condition. Are we sighing for the time when it shall no longer 
have its victims, let us remember that ignorance, its progenitor, must 
first be banished from the world. This, its offspring, with bigotry and 
fanaticism as sisters in its train, will continue to roam to and fro in the 
earth, until every nook and cranny in the human mind shall have been 
enlightened by a flood of light from on high, and every pore of the 
heart purified by spiritual religion. 



CREATION— AN ALLEGORY. 

We have a perfect evidence, from our senses, that the Universe ex- 
ists ; but how it gained existence, furnishes matter for second consid- 
eration. The man of reason and reflection never hesitates whose 
work to esteem it ; but the sceptic, through ages, has loved to dwell 
on the possibility of another agency than the will of the Eternal. We 
behold the heavens spangled with glittering worlds, trooping, like a 
company of embodied spirits, in celestial symmetry, under inflexible 
laws. We behold the earth laden with countless objects of beauty 
and grandeur, that ravish our wonder, and exalt the soul. On every 
hand, we meet with matter of interest and surprise — tokens that de- 
clare, in more than thunder-tones, the finger of design. Consider the 
minutest animalcule revealed under the microscope, and the leviathan 
of the seas — the ant's tiny bulwark which the heel demolishes, and the 
mountain, hoary by the lapse of ages — ^the grass-spear, which serves 
so humble an ofiice in Nature's decoration, and the cedar of Lebanon — 
and the many and various orders, classes, and gradations that these 
limits encompass ; then tell me, sceptic, tell me, worshiper of an un- 
known power, could anything inferior to a mind of omnipotence and 
supreme wisdom, have given being to such vast kingdoms of such start- 
ling wonders ? Still, in the face of these great evidences, the sceptic, 
all clad in his flimsy armor of folly and infidelity, battles madly against 
the idea of a creative Intelligence, and builds a mountain of absurdi- 
ties in his futile efforts to overthrow the castle of Truth. He upholds 
a creature of his own fancy, and places Chance on the throne of Cre- 
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ation. He deifies a conjecture, and resorts to arguments as airy to 
support its legitimacy. 

I would convey my notions on this subject, and exhibit the aqueous 
style of argumentation in general adoption among these mad-brain em- 
pyrics in the science of natural physics, and the being of the Universe, 
under the shape of an allegory, a stylo of composition of great favor 
in antiquity, and of all others the most delightful and entertaining as a 
carriage for ethics or didactics. 

In the younger days of the world, Reason and Scepticism, two char- 
acters in parentage, in disposition and in ability roost unequal, had a 
desperate wrangling in regard to the true theory of Creation. H^^on 
was born of Understanding and Reflection, being esteemed a most pro- 
found philosopher and worthy sage. But Scepticism was the offspring 
of Darkness, having been begotten of the Wind, and, though he aspired 
to a philosopher's beard, could well be classed among those caitifis of 
Athens, who would fain equal themselves with the Great Father of the 
Peripatetics. 

Reason affirmed that an omnipotent Intelligence fashioned the Earth, 
and the gorgeous dome of the Heavens, and those larger and lesser 
lights that burn there ; and, as an active, vivifying principle, ever per- 
vades and governs the universal realm of Nature. It is invisible as it 
moves in its mysterious agency, but is strikingly manifest in its as- 
tounding effects. It guides the silent march of the spheres — it opens 
heaven in genial showers, and causes the hills and valle}'^, in the re- 
volving seasons, to exidt in their gay and various embellishments, and 
to glorify in praises the Great Dispenser. 

This orthodox opinion of Reason, Scepticism was firm to disavow, 
inasmuch as it militated against his own more profound speculation, 
which, as he assevered on his honor, was unimpeachable. 

And this is his fancy-child ! Chance, the lord of the firmament and 
the hosts beneath it, no impotent nor phantom deity, eccentric in the 
full scope of his character, and supreme in the justice and perfection 
of government, of old was wont to relax himself amid his sterner avo- 
cations by blowing bubbles of chaos and night, which, floating into va- 
cuity, and tracking out harmonious orbits, were, by a long concatena- 
tion of unknown principles, transformed into worlds, and stars, and 
suns. With so weak a weapon would Scepticism assail the strong 
philosophy of Reason ! 

Now it might well be doubted whether Chance, the natural seed, aa 
many have testified, of Nemo and Outis, being of so obscure and ques- 
tionable an origin, in right or reality possessed so lofly a throne ; and 
consequently his capability for throwing off worlds at will and random 
could be called in question. But Scepticism had taken his ground ; 
and since, in his opinion, it was a most ignominious disgrace ever to 
be in the wrong, and a greater to yield, though knowingly at fault, he 
determined to abide fastly thereby. Reason was filled with such a 
full consciousness of tho truth of his own assertions, that he could not, 
without offence to his dignity and his inward monitor, abandon them. 
Unable, therefore, to come at a deciaion between themselves, they 
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agreed to refor the case to a supreme judiciary, constituted to decide 
«& disputed questions in ethics and philosophy. 

Straightway, then, they proceeded to the palace of Eternal Wisdom, 
that crowned the summit of the high hill of Knowledge. They came 
Wfon the immaculate Judge in state, u]>on his tribunal, and dispensing 
•entfltnce with a righteous hand ; whilst virtue, as a robe and diadem, 
coTered him. Above him hovered the hawk of inflexible Law. On 
kis right. Learning sat with heaps of ancient tomes and parchment 
rolls. On his left. Experience, with a golden harp, sang of the excel- 
lent results of previous jud^ents, confirmed the dictates of Wisdom, 
and bore exalted testimony to his penetration and worth. Behind stood 
the stem ministers of Justice, with the axes and the rods to enforce 
and complete the frequent decisions. Winged Dispatch, like a Cupid, 
pervaded the entire hall ; whilst Desire, radiant with smiles and love- 
liness, offered sweet incense for the kind favor of Concord. The 
flambeaux of Truth beamed in every niche, and shed a dazzling lustre 
along the fretted arches and jeweled walls. 

Our litigants approached, and bent with humility and reverence be- 
fore the majesty of Wisdom. But before farther preliminary ceremo- 
nies could be offered, overstepping all restraints of etiquette and deco- 
rum, fearful lest Reason might anticipate and overreach him, supposing 
in his indigence of reflection that the first presented cause would meet 
with the most gracious reception, and most favorable judgment, and in 
order that he might convince the court seasonably of the utter contempt 
in which he held his antagonist. Scepticism burst forth in a rigmarole 
of import and style somewhat as follows : 

** A lordly subject, I am present to present to your consideration — a 
majestic sdbject, not in the province of jest, but full worthy of the 
deepest attention of the highest of philosophers, of whom I am chief. 
Concerning it, I have, with some concern for my dignity, condescended 
to exchange a few words with this infamous paltroon, whose percep- 
tion, however, was so petrified by obstinacy that my acutest arguments 
fiuled to make any breach. We all well know, that I could, without 
any labor, have belabored my sentiments into him, but, that the whole 
world may be conscious of what supermundane genius, and sagacity, 
and sapience, I am master of, I have concluded to refer the adjustment 
of the matter to you, which, I have all expectation and knowledge, will 
be decided in my favor. It respects this Universe that we inhabit, 
which this renegade of sense most ignorantly affirms was created, aye 
created, by an omnipotent Intelligence, deploying in his vain employ 
words beyond the limits of his comprehension. But I declare that it 
was not created — ^because it was not ; that it wandered of itself into 
being — ^because it did. There nowhere exist more exalted and intel- 
ligent creatures than ourselves — because there are none ; and it is 
clearly manifest that we could not have fashioned this great work— 
because we could not. Therefore, it must have come like all things 
else beside — because it could have come in no other way. Any opin- 
ion at variance with this, must, of necessity, introduce a train of ab- 
surdities of a most flagrant disposition. Such unsubstantial founda- 
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tion had it as this. The germs were begotten of Ahnighty Chance, 
who holds the sceptre of Nature, in the shape of airy globes or bubbles, 
confused, in truth, at first, and loose ; but by inherent power, all, by 
gradations, assumed a tone of harmony ; and thus, as I informed this 
wretched iosel, by a long concatenation of unknown principles, they 
were in themselves transformed into these bright, roUing, concordant 
spheres." 

Thp dignity of the Judge, and the majesty of the tribunal, were 
contemned and trampled on. Forbearance could no longer contain 
herself, and the egotist and reviler was compelled to silence. Reason 
arose ; and with such grace, and brevity, and power, did he present his 
doctrine, and the arguments of its foundation, derived chiefly from the 
internal evidences of nature, that the whole court was astonished and 
convinced. 

After this manner did he conclude : — 

" Thus, most reverend Power, have we seen that this vast system of 
orbs, this nice machinery of worlds, is of so great perfection and con- 
cord, as to evince, in every quarter, the impress of a designing mind ; 
and design implies intelligence and rational power. But Chance, if 
such an cfligy of dominion ever existed elsewhere than in a wild im- 
agination, from his very character, a character which he might neither 
change nor cast off, could have been the author of no work so complete 
and glorious. A ship without a helm must founder, and order, with 
no sustaining agency, must relapse into chaos. Let us avail ourselves, 
too, of the light of Revelation, by contemning which, many have wan- 
dered away into the by-paths of error, wherein, groping in utter dark- 
ness, they have stumbled, to their harm, upon the rocks of inconsistency 
that bestrew those narrow tracks, or have been cngulphed in the many 
syrtes of folly. Guided by this, and the great truths it reveals, we 
shall ever be enabled to survey this vast " sensorium of the Godhead,** 
which lies stretched out about us, with those sublime feelings which 
become men immortal, though destined to pass away." 

Wisdom declared his decision. Chance, he judged to be an idle 
phantom, and delivered its caitiff devotee into the hands of the Minis- 
ters of Justice, to be cast headlong from the brow of the hill of Knowl- 
edge. But Reason he clad in purple and garlands, and received to a 
seat at his own right hand. 
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THE TIME TO DIE. 

I WOULD Dot die when the sky is brifrht, 
And the world is bathed in golden light — 
When birds sing sweetly 'mid forest trees, 
And music floats on each passing breeze ; 
When cloodlesB suns in the distant West 
Cahnly retire to their nightly rest — 
For, when all is gay with summer bloom, 
I would not lie in the lightless tomb ! 



Oh ! lay me not in the cold, cold ground, 
When Nature smiles in beauty around : 
When earth is deck'd with the fairest flowers, 
And youth is sporting in shady bowers ; 
While warm, soft zephyrs of gentle Springr 
From every clime their sweet perfume bring — 
When sunlight gleams from each dancing wave, 
Hide me not then in the silent grave ! 

I would not be snatch'd from scenes below, 
While on my cheek there is health's bright glow ; 
For I would wish to be useful here, 
And fill with honor some chosen sphere — 
While dreams of hope would lead me along. 
And I hear the syren*s flattering son^ — 
While foving hearts with deep feeling swell. 
Let roe not then with the eartli-worm dwell ! 

Bury me not at the close of day, 
When the twilight softly fades away ; 
When a deathlike stillneas fills the air, 
And goodness kneels at the place of prayer ! 
Be not the church-yard my place of rest — 
Let no hallowed dust fall on my breast — 
Where sleep my fathers let me not sleep — 
May loVd ones over my grave ne*er weep ! 

But let me die at the midnight hour. 
When winds howl loud and dai)[ clouds lower ; 
With no (Hend near to close my fix*d eye, 
Or bend his ear for my last faint sigh: 
Let no speaking marble mark the spot. 
Where, 'neath the clods, my body shall rot: 
There let me rest from earth's toilsome strife, 
Till God shall wake me to endle» life ! 
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SOCIAL EQUALITY IN REPUBLICS. 

ThB discovery, or at all events the first assertion of the trnth, that 
^ all men are born free and equal/' must be ascribed to a comparatively 
recent date. Though no age has ever wholly lost sight of some of the 
most important principles of civil liberty, these have generally been 
confined to isolated spots, and considered by their fortunate possessors 
as wholly inapplicable to foreign or dependent nations. The ancients 
indeed rarely made use of general rules, and had no conception of the 
universality of truth. A conquered enemy reduced to slavery, as he 
was inferior de facto, was considered to be so dejure. His nature was 
believed as debased as his condition ; the idea never entered into the 
head of the master, that his slave had an inherent right to " life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness." 

The same principles were introduced into their political institutions, 
and were recognized in the distribution of the powers of government. 
A difference of condition made a difference of rank and influence. 
Nearly all the artificial hereditary distinctions of society may be traced 
to the narrow-minded views of less enlightened ages. It is impossi- 
ble to state with certainty how or on what grounds they sprung up, 
since they had their origin at a time farther back than the memory of 
Authentic History can reach : yet the changes of character they ex- 
perienced, and the causes of these variations, may authorize us to 
hazard a conjecture in regard to the manner of their birth. We should 
say, then, that under despotisms they were established in a single 
generation, on the ground of superior ability and* energy, and thence- 
forth maintained by authority thus acquired. In republics they were 
longer in coming to maturity, commencing with the qualifications just 
stated, and becoming eventually involved with that of wealth. 

In the virtuous days of the state, these aristocracies, embracing as 
they did nearly all the citizens of superior intelligence and refinement, 
gave it dignity and character abroad, and magnificence at home ; but 
in subsequent and more corrupt times, the distinction and power which 
the higher classes had gradually accumulated without opposition from 
the people, they persisted in holding in defiance of its wishes. The 
privileges formerly enjoyed as a favor came to be asserted as a right : 
from the character of patrons, the nobility assumed that of masters, 
their first care being to maintain their own supremacy. Possessed of 
all the reality of power, they next directed their efforts to surrounding 
themselves with its splendor ; and thus were finally organized in the 
state those two classes, of the one of which tyranny seems to have been 
the asserted prerogative, and of the other, submission the expected 
duty— classes which continued to exist throughout antiquity and the 
middle ages, founded on no distinctions of merit, but on birth and con- 
dition, surviving all changes of government, all advances and retroces- 
sions in civilization, found in nations of every character, everywhere 
and at all times, until men assumed as a settled axiom that which they 
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liave but just begun to doubt, — that hereditary distinctions of rank and 
dignity are necessarily identified with the very existence of nations. 

No one who has the least acquaintance with history, is ignorant that 
in these distinctions lay the great difficulty in the systems of the an- 
cient republics. These governments, though perhaps better designa- 
ted by the term republican, than by any other, had but little claim to 
the respect and confidence inspired by the family name. Their de- 
fects were not necessarily found in the republican features of the 
governmental system, nor did they originally spring from any growing 
degeneracy in the people. They were such as must have followed 
the same causes under any system short of a military despotism, in 
spite of any virtue less than perfection. They arose from the unequal 
distribution of wealth and power, and from the consequent abuse of these 
advantages by that class which held them, producing a total separa- 
tion and alienation between the rich and the poor. We see the effects 
of these distinctions written on every page of their history. " A house 
divided against itself cannot stand," and in times of safety from external 
danger, the edifice was shaken and torn by the convulsions within. It 
was only in great and sudden emergencies, such as drove out all 
thoughts of private differences before the overwhelming sense of com- 
mon danger, uniting all for the common defense, when they could not 
shut their eyes to the truth, that all classes must act in concert or fall 
together, that the old virtue and the true Republican spirit shone out. 
Such occasions were like the flashes of lightning to the benighted 
traveler, warning him of his danger and revealing the place of shelter ; 
but no sooner had the storm passed, than, forgetful of the lesson they 
had received, they again set forth on the same hazardous course. Had 
they learned wisdom from experience, they would have abolished 
every feature in their social system, which recognized the existence 
of distinct orders, or which implied a diversity of interests among the 
people. The one party would have given up its improper opposition 
to popular rights, and the other its undue jealousy of patrician influ- 
ence. Counsels of mutual conciliation would have prevailed — in short, 
the object of universal desire and action would have been to effect ** £ 
pluribus, unum." 

The changes which we have been considering, in the society of the 
ancient republics, were, from comparative equality, to the establish- 
ment of classes differing in influence, interest, and feeling. Some- 
what similar, though in the opposite direction, have been the altera- 
tions in our country. Previous to the revolution, while under a 
monarchical government, the divisions in society were much more dis- 
tinct than at present. There were regular gradations, from the Grov- 
emor, appointed by the crown, and the brilliant circle of a few aristo- 
cratic families which composed his quasi court, down to the sturdy 
yeomanry, who formed the body of the people. Firm and durable as 
the granite hills, these sustained upon their surface a verdure which 
they did not nourish, — which never sprang from their own bosom, and 
which might decay and disappear in the lapse of time, or be prostra- 
ted at once by the hurricane of revolution, while the imperishable rock 
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beneath remained unmoved. In New England, indeed, this verdure 
was comparatively scanty, for here, there was but little superficial soil 
into which it could strike its roots ; there were no gradual changes in 
fertility between tlie foundation and the exterior surface ; there was 
the hard stone, and little else. 

If we consider the manner of the early settlement of the New Eng- 
land Colonies, and the character and circumstances of their founders, 
it will not only not appear strange that the society of these should have 
been so different from that of the rest, but we shall see that it could 
not well have been otherwise. Their first settlers, whose habits and 
peculiar turn of mind were such as to prevent the mixture with them- 
selves, of those of difierent dispositions, were united to each other by 
every tie which can bind heart to heart. Originally nearly equal in 
birth and fortune, any disparity in these respects, which might have 
once existed, had ever been overlooked in the entire devotion of all 
to the same holy cause, and was now forgotten in circumstances which 
rendered stout hearts and strong arms more valuable possessions than 
rank or fortune. The only differences they recognized were, in pros- 
perity, deeper humility and superior holiness of life, and in adversity, 
a more unyielding trust in God. The past called up recollections of 
the same loved home, where all had alike suffered for the truth, and of 
the privations they had endured together in the wilderness ; the pres- 
ent was continually reminding them of their dependence on each other, 
and on their common Father in Heaven ; the future caused their hearts 
and songs to swell together, in thanksgiving for bright prospects of 
plenty and happiness, or humbled all alike when their God seemed to 
have hidden himself from their view. And when they had grown from 
feeble bands to strong and flourishing colonies, the sons were cast in 
the same uniform mould as the fathers. No l%ws of primogeniture, 
and no differences in education, had come in to give one greater influ- 
ence or advantages than another. The social equality, and the free- 
dom of government which the fathers had adopted from necessity as 
well as choice, were transmitted unimpaired to posterity, and maintained 
by them until the long experience of liberty had made it a part of their 
moial nature, something absolutely essential to their well-being. In 
such a society, there existed no germs of an aristocracy. It could not 
spring from a difference of wealth or education, for both were almost 
equally distributed. It could not arise from rank or influence in the 
government of the State, for the rulers were chosen from and by the 
people, and frequently changed. The Governor alone was appointed 
by the Crown, without the cooperation or advice of the colonists, gen- 
erally unacceptable to the people, and continually involved in disputes 
with their representatives. Himself and his family, sometimes 8up» 
ported by a few friends, temporary residents of the colony, formed an 
aristocracy, for which few beyond itself had any sympathy or respect. 

It was not so, however, in all the other colonies. In many of them 
the classes were almost as clearly marked and as readily distinguished, 
as though they had been difierent races of men. Virginia oflers, per- 
haps, as good an example as any, of the prevalence of these diatinc- 
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tions ; and the various features of its society have been thus delineated 
by a contemporary : 

" In such a state of things, scarcely admitting any change of station, 
society would settle itself down into several strata, separated by no 
marked lines, but shading off imperceptibly from top to bottom, nothing 
disturbing the order of their repose. There were, then, first, arista^ 
crats, composed of the great landholders, who had seated themselves 
below tidewater on the main rivers, and lived in a style of luxury in- 
supportable by the other inhabitants, and which, indeed, ended, in sev- 
eral instances in the ruin of their own fortunes. Next to these, were 
what might be called half-breeds, the descendants of the younger sons 
and daughters of the aristocrats, who inherited the pride of their an- 
cestors, without their wealth. Then came the pretenders, men who, 
from vanity, or the impulse of growing wealth, or from that enterprise 
which is natural to talents, sought to detach themselves from the ple- 
beian ranks to which they properly belonged, and imitated at some dis- 
tance the manners and habits of the great. Next to these were a solid 
and independent yeomanry, looking askance at those above, yet not 
venturing to jostle them. And last and lowest, a f<Bculum of beings, 
called overseers, the most abject, degraded, unprincipled race, always 
cap in hand to the dons who employed them, and furnishing materials 
for the exercise of their pride, insolence, and spirit of domination." 

Such, in fact, or very much like it, was the state of society through- 
out most of the middle and southern colonies. It was, perhaps, partly 
owing to the influence of slavery, which there prevailed to a greater 
extent than in New England ; but it had grown up gradually, and was 
chiefly attributable to the diflerence in the standing, characters, and 
manners of the first settlers, together with various minor causes, which 
had been operating since the colonies were founded. Their govern- 
ments, if not completely aristocratical, were administered by the upper 
classes almost entirely, and but little interest was taken, and not much 
more influence exercised in them by the body of the people. 

Thus it continued until the revolution, which, when it passed off, 
left the face of society completely changed. In that mighty and pro- 
tracted struggle, all the artificial distinctions which had previously ex- 
isted, were proved but empty names. All classes united at once in 
support of the common cause. Unity of feeling, of object, and of ac- 
tion, swept away in a moment every nominal inequality, and the long 
period during which all ranks stood side by side in the contest, fixed 
them in that position. Had the war been a short one, whether it had 
ended in the establishment of independence, or had been but a suc- 
cessful rebellion, it would probably have eflected no permanent change 
in the social condition of the people. 

The discussion of the universal principles upon which the contest 
turned, brought into general notice those grand truths which form the 
basis of our political creed. It was necessary, in order to prove the 
justice of their cause, that the American people should declare it '< a 
self-evident truth," that " all men are bom free and equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that, among 

VOL. XII. 46 
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these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." The new State 
governments were necessarily formed upon these principles ; the dem- 
ocratic features, to which the people had always been accustomed, 
were enlarged and improved, to meet the more comprehensive views 
which began to be taken of popular rights. In New England there 
was little change. The people here knew no other state than that of 
social equality, and the new constitutions were mere modifications of 
the colony charters. Rhode Island, indeed, continued the administra- 
tion of government under her original charter until within a few years 
of the present time. 

We have endeavored to show by these examples — and we might 
have adduced many more — that republican principles, where they ex- 
ist in their greatest purity, are inseparable from social equality. We 
think that no republican government can long remain firm or respected, 
ader artificial distinctions of caste, whether foimded on wealth, birth, 
or education, have effected a permanent foothold ; and on the other 
hand, that when the true spirit of liberty has acquired a ruling influence 
over the minds of the people, these distinctions must speedily vanish. 
Whichever first makes its appearance, if it is not speedily and thor- 
oughly eradicated, will eventually prove fatal to the oUier. The 
equality existing in the republic, therefore, is an index of its liberty, 
virtue, and consequent prosperity. 

This state of society, free from all the gaudy trappings and the un- 
natural incumbrances with which it has been, in almost every age, 
invested, is that true republican simplicity which every people who 
would be free must attain to and preserve. To do this, however, re- 
quires a degree of virtue and intelligence in all classes which no na- 
tion has ever yet fully enjoyed. Perhaps the present age has seen in 
our own people the nearest approach to it, but there are evidences that 
we are deteriorating in this respect. It is not so much that a nobility 
is growing up amongst us, and placing itself over the heads of the 
mass, as that the dregs of society are settling down and forming a sed- 
iment below. There is a growing jealousy between the rich and the 
poor, fostered by unprincipled demagogues, and cherished more par- 
ticularly by an ignorant and rapidly increasing populace, whose ideas 
of those above them, conceived, perhaps, with some justice, under 
other governments, are brought to exercise a strong influence in this. 
Envy and suspicion on the one side, have provoked distrust on the 
other, and the line of separation is becoming continually more clearly 
defined. 

Under such circumstances, indeed under any circumstances, it is the 
duty of every citizen to exert his influence to soflen down all asperity 
of feeling, and to remove, as far as possible, every thing which unne- 
cessarily implies or suggests a difference of condition, whether dicta- 
ted by undue pride, on &e one hand, or by jealousy on the other. In 
this view of the subject, that despicable vanity, the unerring indication 
of a vulgar mind, which we sometimes see exhibited by would-be aris- 
tocrats, the aping imitators of European follies, and which gratifies 
itself by the display of gorgeous liveries, and the mushroom dignity 
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of family anns, appears more than contemptible— it is higlily censnra* 
ble. These affectations, ridiculous as they are, evince a longing for 
the empty titles and paraphernalia of aristocracy, which, if generally 
indulged in by those who style themselves the higher classes, would 
tend to excite uneasiness and discontent among that large part of the 
people who have too little good sense or virtue to despise such un- 
meaning trifles. If we must have an aristocracy, let it be grounded, 
as all other aristocracies are, on those qualifications which give to their 
possessors influence and station in the governments under which they 
live. If, as under a monarchy, wealth and birth are the most direct 
roads to political honor, let those who boast of these be ranked as they 
must be — the nobility of the land. But if our republican governments 
repose for the preservation of their freedom only upon their being ad- 
ministered by integrity and ability, let those be the higher classes who 
possess these requisites in the highest degree. Let us have, in short, 
an aristocracy in its only proper signification, the government of the 

BEST. 

Republican simplicity, then, is not a mere abstraction — an unmean- 
ing theme for demagogues to rant upon — ^the senseless cry of an igno- 
rant and depraved populace. It is something real and important, the 
preservation of which is a solemn duty, binding not merely on the rich 
and the proud, but on all classes, high and low, alike. Forever may 
it be preserved among us, one of the highest glories of our free insti- 
tutions, the true index of the virtue and intelligence of the nation. 
Long may our people, equal among themselves, be the nobility of the 
human race — ^^ Freemen" their title, and contentment and prosperity 
their unvarying inheritance ! 



THOUGHTS AND ARGUMENTS TOUCHING RICHES, PRO AND CON. 

KZCUBATOIT. 

Give heed to my speech, and judge betwixt roe and my theme ; 

Despise not its garb, as tawdry, and frivolous, and vain. 

Tboagfa the inner soul of wisdom be immutably one, 

Yet is her form Protean, varying with the hues of life. 

Consider her teachings in nature, in the sombre shade, and the sportive sunbeam. 

Not alone doth the solenm stem-browed cliff raise ever its voiceless monition ; 

But from the brook in its frolic, and the flower in its vanity, cometh the lesson of truth. 

Wisdom openeth the lips of age, and serious and grave is her voice : 

She lists to the follies of youth, and deigneth to speak in his fancies. 

Gi?e heed, if thou wilt, to the abstract, but scorn not the garb of the concrete. 

FOR aiCHBS. 

Many and very pleasant are the delights which riches vouchsafe, 
Though faith rests on trembling wmg, for the wicked perverteth the good. 
They be swift-winged bteariogs, which, like the carrier dove» 
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May bear the full tale of thy sympathy, cheering the aorrowing heart. 

For truly and iweetly saith one, that " gifts are the langruage of lore." 

They be keys, which rightly used, may open the heart's deep chamban. 

And draw forth richer treasures from its kindly, gushing sympathies. 

On riches hath the Deity bestowed peculiar honor, 

For from the treasures of earth may'st thou reap an heritage in Heaven ; 

May*st in the narrow scope of time buy boundless empire in eternity. 

As kings in private eonnoil barter for distant realms. 

Fools madly thought from the veins of the earth to fill the red beakers of histy 

But oft hath the man of God purged the stream at the fountain head. 

Like the prophet of old with the healthful seasoning of prayer : 

And the stream hath rolled gently on amid the dark vales of woe. 

Where the daughters of misery weep in cypress shades : 

But the gladdening course of the river hath waked a new minstrelsy there. 

Even notes such as gratitude pours from her full-toned lyre. 

Plant not thy riches in hope of the fruits of gain, 

But cast them forth on the waves of affliction, seeking not a recompense ; 

And after many days shall they return enhanced by the blesnng of thy Maker. 

AGAINST RICHES. 

As heat to the air, so is wealth to the pride of man. 

Who hath deeply drunk of that cup, it is said, swells with the fumes of conceit. 

The' its hues may vie with the evening cloud, yet is wealth a foul, poisoned mantle. 

Wherewith, if thou wrap thee closely, albeit thy strength be Herculean, 

Tet thy good shall be deeply corroded, and weakness prevail over might 

The mariner voyaging by night on the deep, gently heaving in sleep. 

Is amazed as he gazes, and deems every ripple to glitter with gold : 

But beneath is the ravenous maw of the sea-monster, waiting his prey. 

The sailor, on a broader ocean, sees the glitter of wealth dauce before him, 

(And verily it glittereth most by esteem, in the darkest night of ignorance,) 

But beneath ruin waiteth his victim, whosoe'er madly chascth the bait 

Behold, there be thousands of shapes, in which riches appear to the view. 

Not alone on the lawns of the great, where Idleness basketh in the sunshine of luxury, 

But where'er to the squire in the village, coquetish Fortune hath cast a trifle ; 

Or where the poor-rich savage hath a bauUe more bright than his fellows, 

There riches are seen in effect, for the lighter bark is wrecked by the lighter gale. 

Wealth is the weeds cast op by the coast of the troubled ocean of life ; 

And the reckleos collector thereof must be soiled with the mire of pcdlution. 

Wealth lies hidden deep, thou canst not obtain it by soaring, 

But must put clogs on thy spirit, as a diver for paltry pearls. 

The love thereoQ saith inspiration, " is the not of all evil," and of many fibres. 

Whereof only on^ tho' the greatest, eztendsto the heart of the miser ; 

But there be many, of lesser growth, which reach where thou hast not suspected 

If the leaves and the fruit of a tree cast shadow over the worid. 

Shall we not judge that the hidden roots have extended as far beneath? 

If thou hast heard of the contagion, let uo hectic flush e*er deceive theo. 

He that is journeying to a far country stoppeth not for the flowers by the way. 

Knowing they shall wither bug ere be cometh Is his bourne. 

Let not, then, these roses delay thee, for all bnl the thorns shall decay. 
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THE REWARDS OF LITERARY MEN. 

• 
The world has ever shown but small favors to its wisest teachers. 
Even they meet with poor encouragement, who come to enlighten and 
purify it. Poverty, neglect, persecution, the poison-chalice and the 
prison-house, are the rewards which it has bestowed upon its most 
learned and wisest benefactors. The philosopher may offer to the 
world precious truths, of diamond lustre, and like Socrates, receive at 
its hands, in return, a cup of poison. Copernicus leaves, as his dying 
bequest, to the world, " a glorious truth — his solar system," while he 
knows that religion herself will utter her anathemas over his grave, 
Galileo maintained the stability of the sun, and the motion of the earth, 
and was doomed by the inquisition to languish in a priestly dungeon. 
Milton lost his sight in liberty's defence, while his countrymen could 
coolly taunt him with his misfortune. His epics, worth all the mer* 
chandise of the Indies, could command no more than five pounds. 
These are extreme cases — ^perhaps some will term them exceptions — 
yet, we think they illustrate the truth, that learning seldom finds a due 
reward here — ^that literary merit meets with poor encouragement from 
the world. 

The history of literature furnishes mournful instances of men of 
powerful minds, destitute of the comforts of life, even of the necessary 
means of subsistence. Tasso pined in the cell of a mad-house, while 
Camoens died begging in the streets of Lisbon. Savage was cen- 
sured for not knowing when to retire from company — ^not, we presume, 
from any defect in his judgment, but in his fortune. He withdrew late 
and reluctantly, because he was frequently compelled to spend the re* 
maining part of the night in the street or open fields, instead of the 
chambers of his friends. The " strength of his pocket" could procure 
him no better lodgings. Poverty and starvation drove the youthful 
Chatterton to the last act of desperation. Goldsmith traveled over the 
continent, and was oflen indebted to his fiute for his meals and lodg- 
ing. Johnson wrote his Rasselas to defray the funeral expenses of his 
mother. The literary productions of these men cannot be estimated 
in dollars and cents, yet the world denied them a decent living. Some 
will charge their poverty and suffering to their imprudence and ex* 
cesses. We are disposed to regard them as men of fiesh and blood, 
like the rest of mankind, and in common with them subject to the 
same wants, temptations, and sufferings. They have as keen a relish 
for the comforts and luxuries of life, as he who has them all at his 
command ; yet so mean is the price which the world has set upon 
their labors, that they are compelled to forego all luxury, and even 
comfort. Disappointment presents itself in as agonizing a form to 
these men, as to him who loses his merchandise or his fortune ; and, 
as sure in the one case as in the other, poverty and adversity prove 
the destroyers of all hope and happiness. Censure and neglect will 
only serve to aggravate these circumstances — be sure to sacrifice them 
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to their sensibility and independent feelings. Could the world be in- 
duced to treat such men with the consideration they merit, to attach 
to learning its true dignity— could their productions procure them an 
fulequate support, and thus protect them from poverty and the contempt " 
of mercenary men, the sufferings of authors and the misfortunes of ; 
men of genius would no longer form a prominent feature in the histo- 1 
ry of literature and learning. We do not believe that money can ( 
prove an incentive to genius. It can do no more than enable it to sat- 
isfy its natural wants, and maintain an honorable independence. 'Pe- 
cuniary motives should never be the motives to intellectual exertion, 
or the pursuit of learning. Indeed, learning is jealous of her vota- 
ries. Gold and silver she has not — gold she offers not. Her temple 
is situated upon a lof^ eminence, and surrounded by the temple of 
Devotion — so that the former can be entered only through the portals 
of the latter. The mercenary and groveling can never pass her thresh- 
old. We believe, then, the condition of poverty for literary men, with 
all its disadvantages, to be preferable to that of wealth ; yet there is a 
golden mean not to be despised. 

The possession of learning is itself a sufficient reward for all the 
toil and privation necessary for its acquisition. The honest laborer 
looks with pleasure upon the price of his day's toil ; the merchant 
reckons up his yearly gains with a degree of satisfaction ; the rich 
man points in triumph to the princely fortune he has amassed by rigid 
economy and intense application to business ; yet with what purer de- 
light does the scholar look upon his daily acquisition of knowledge — 
with what joy does he hail the discovery of each new truth — with what 
exultation may he point to difficulties overcome, obstacles surmounted, 
the prize he has won ? In the one, it is the refined and elevated pleas- 
ure of knowledge and the intellect ; in the other, the low gratifications 
of the senses. The man of learning has in his own mind perennial 
fountains of pleasure in his materials for thought, in his power to use 
it to advantage. The man of letters finds an ever-increasing delight 
in the society of his books, and choice spirits of every age, and in his 
favorite themes of contemplation. Pure and elevated as are the pleas- 
ures of intellect — ^pleasant as are all the paths which lead to polite 
literature, and a knowledge of the sciences— delightful as is learning 
itself, she still offers noble rewards to compensate for the toil, the hard- 
ship and privation, by which literary eminence is won. 

Posthumous fame is a reward to which no literary man can be in- 
different. It is not the desire of unhallowed ambition to be famous, 
that we now speak of. It is " that last infirmity of a noble mind" — a 
desire to be remembered with veneration and gratitude — a desire that 
our memory shall be embalmed in the hearts of the great and good of 
posterity. It is a principle existing in our nature. This passion 
glowed in the breast of the youthful Chatterton, while even a child. 
It was a natural exhibition of it, when a manufacturer, having prom- 
ised to make Mrs. Chatterton's children a present of some earthen 
ware, and being asked what device he would have painted on his, he 
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exclaimed — *^ Paint me an angel with wings, and a tnmipet, to trmnpet 
my name over the world." • 

The honorable ambition of the youthful mind of Milton opens it- 
self without reserve to his familiar friend, when he writes as follows : 
'* Hear me, my Deodati, and suffer me, for a moment, to speak without 
blushing, in a more lofty strain. Do you ask what I am meditating ? 
By the help of heaven, an immortality of fame." And again, when he 
promises " to leave something, so written, to afler times, as his coun- 
trymen would not willingly let die." A conscious feeling that they 
will live in the hearts of posterity — will bo remembered by succeed- 
ing ages, while the present is indifferent towards them, may serve to 
neutralize the disappointment which they meet while living — ^may sus- 
tain them in their privations and hardships. They display a kind of 
heroism in thus trusting to posterity for a just meed of praise, while 
the present denies it to them. 

A still more powerful incentive to literary effort, should be the de- 
sire to benefit mankind, and a consciousness of having so done, is the 
noblest reward of all. 

We are wont to attach great importance to princes and rulers of 
states. Authority is deposited with these men — the people obey and 
pay all the respect due their preeminence. There is no usurpation on 
their part — Providence has assigned them this station. It also regu- 
lates rank in talents and knowledge, and gives to some the faculty of 
investigating and deciding the most difficult truths — the power of con- 
trolling the opinions of society and the world. Their proper domain 
is the empire of truth — ^their sway is coextensive with the existence of 
mind ; it is not limited by the boundaries of countries, to the people 
with whom they associate, nor to the age in which they live. The 
works of these men perish not with themselves. They may be long 
neglected ; they may be forgotten awhile, with the names of their au- 
thors ; they may be buried ; the envious deluge of oblivion may settle 
over them ; yet they are not injured, their resurrection is sure. 
•* Books," says Milton, " are not absolutely dead things ; they contain 
a progeny of life in them, to be as active as that soul whose progeny 
they are. The precious life-blood of a master-spirit, treasured up to 
a life beyond life ; they preserve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy and 
extraction of that living intellect that bred them." 

They live with each succeeding age, and become the fountains of 
truth and knowledge to all mankind. Their influence flows onwards, 
as in a living, ever-widening stream. The poems of Shakspeare have 
found their way to almost every dwelling in our land ; and as long as 
the passions of hope and fear, of love and hate, of jealousy and ambi- 
tion, agitate the breast of man, so long will they be read with profit 
and pleasure. 

The world does right in paying its homage to the poets, the orators, 
the historians and philosophers of antiquity. They lef^ the world pre- 
cious truths, of diamond lustre. These have stood the test of time ; 
upon them rests the sanction of ages. They have faithfully preserved 
and transmitted to us, all that there was of their own times ; all that 
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remains to us of the past, is embodied and embalmed in their woiii 
of genius and art. "W^ are admitted into their presence, and with them 
live in the very Vorld in which they lived. We become witnesses of 
the deeds they have recorded, of the scenes they have described — ac- 
quainted with the men they have celebrated, and approvers or con- 
demners of their actions. 

We gaze with delight upon the canvas and statues which present 
to us the forms and features of great men ; we admire monuments 
reared to commemorate the deeds of individuals and nations ; but we 
peruse with still greater delight, and much greater profit, a faithful re- 
cord of the deeds and characters of men and nations. 

It is, then, the service which literary men do the world, the good 
they accomplish, for which we honor and reward them. The reflec- 
tion that this life is given to the service of their fellow-men — that their 
influence is to flow onward for all time — that they will Uve in succeed- 
ing ages, and become the dispensers of light and truth to other nations 
and other people — that there is a tablet sacred to their memories, which 
shall stand among men forever — must aflbrd them a higher satisfac- 
tion than any carUily reward. 



THE TEAR. 

The inin had frathered iD each BtraggUn^^ beam. 

And in the weatem cavemt stalled his team ; 

In dusky streaks along the heavenly vale 

The birds of night began their lonely sail. 

Now round the zenith, night*s black-armored train 

Deploy to sweep the earth from mount to main. 

Startled, they shrink — for o*er the eastern steep, 

The silver smiles of Luna 'gin to peep. 

The white-veiled Goddess now her car prepares. 

And rides unclouded 'mid.the dim-lit stars. 

No purer night, more sweet, was ever given. 

More picturing earth with semblant scenes to heaven. 

I stole me forth beneath *a stream's wood fringe, 

That threw along the wave a darker tinge, 

And rustled music to the evening breeze, 

As it played gently through the italwort trees. 

Such times we launch th' unfettered thoughts on high. 

In meditation's car along the sky ; 

Pore worids unnumbered in their shining train. 

The central, utmost orbs of God's domain; 

Hear notes ambrosial, heavenly harpers sing. 

And pierce the presence of th' Eternal King. 

I wandering mnaed ; when lo ! a fairy maid 
Broke on my sight, upon the green mon laid ; 
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OImUiI beanty breathed ML ndiaoce tb«ra» 
Stzeamad o'er her face* and through her iilken hairi 
Lit up her fonn beyond an earthly glow» 
And made lore'i (bnntaine in my boMmi flow. 
Soft I approached. The wind's ezcorBre tread 
Moree not more eofUy o'er the flowery mead. 
Entranced, I fazed ; for there the lunar aheeny 
In glory buiadng through th' embowering green, 
Upon the deeper dumbered paadng clear. 
And on her cheek revealed a pearly tear. 
Which juft had left the crystal fount within, 
And dowly crept along the rosy akin. 
I could not break that sleep ; I turned again, 
And wondering Fancy led her wandering trahi. 
A tear ! a tear ! what volnnMB there lie rolled. 
Mayhap of sorrow vast, of pangs untold ! 
How long conjecture bade my fears arise, 
And made the fount o'erflow my moistened eyes ! 

A tear oft comes, by anguish forced to flow. 
To common mortals in this world below, 
A weeping messenger of pain and woe. 
But say, can Beauty weep 7 Can heaven's hnpress 
Of holiest touch be robed in humid dress? 
Can angels weep ? Does sorrow's dudEV train 
Of fell-armed sprites career along the main. 
The mount, the slumbering vale, the plain, the air. 
And pierce their darts through aU things living there 7 
Aye, she can weep, and must, while here below 
Her footsteps press wide earth's puriieus of woe. 
The purpled monarch on his golden seat. 
With trembling nations prostrate at bis feet ; 
The prince, who sleeps in luxury's lap of ease ; 
The mariner, who treads the circling seas ; 
The husbandman, who digs his food from earth ; 
The careless youth, o'erfraugfat with windy mirth ; 
The warrior, staggering under honor's load ; 
The student, slowly creeping learning's road ; 
The poet, lit with heaven's ethereal fire. 
And beauty enchanting like the siren choir ; 
All, all must wind the penal note of woe ; 
All through the scowlmg glooms of anguish go ; 
All chide the hoarse-toned sighs to brittle rest. 
That moan around the cloister of the breast 
Heaven gave the law — and FUe unsheathed her power- 
That man should wrestle in Griefs moumftd bower. 
mxn> 47 
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RACINE. 

We have often regretted tluU the great writers of the Augustine age 
of French literature receive no more general attention in this country. 
The language which those writers employed is now studied by every 
boarding-school Miss, and in every Boys' Academy. Too generally, 
the knowledge there acquired is left behind, when the youth enters 
upon the duties of more active life ; or is half remembered, only to en- 
liven the drawing-room with a few insipid and pedantic phrases, or, 
by an extraordinary rise of ambition, to moke out a few sentences from 
the original of Eugene Sue or Paul de Kock. 

Now a little painst&ing, after the rudimental instruction of the 
Academy, would open an extensive and noble field of thought, intro- 
duce to some of the best dramatists and pulpit orators of modem times, 
and furnish some of the richest and purest of all human pleasures, — 
that arising from converse with virtuous souls and exalted intellects. 
No years of heavy mental toil are indispensable, preparatory to tasting 
of these pleasures. They may be acquired without a " liberal educa- 
tion." Readers who are now content to surfeit their minds with news- 
paper gossip and scandal, might hold communion with the great minds 
which sought for truth and found it in the cloisters of Port-Royal, 
might listen to the " delicious irony" of Pascal, to the dramas of Cor- 
neille, Molicre and Racine, to the holy eloquence of Bossuet at Meaux, 
of Bourdaloue at Paris, of Massillon at Versailles. 

The age of Louis XIV is the most celebrated in the history of 
French literature, as is the contemporary reign of Elizabeth in that of 
the literature of England. The most illustrious men of letters which 
France can boast, will be found enumerated in Voltaire's list of the 
writers of that age, in his " Siecle de Louis XIV." It is delightful to 
consider that the noblest among those noble minds were chastened and 
adorned by piety, and consecrated to the promotion of human weal. If, 
by the hasty sketch which we propose to draw of one of the chief or- 
naments of the court of Louis, we shall incite in any a desire to hold 
personal commimion with those minds, we shall not be without an 
additional recompense for a labor which is its own reward. 

Jean Racine was bom at Fert^ Milon, December 2 1st, 1639. He 
was an orphan almost from his birth, his mother dying in 1641, and 
his father two years after. His love of letters became apparent at an 
early age. He studied Latin at the college of Beauvais, and Greek 
with the celebrated Claude Launcelot, at that time Sacristain of Port- 
Royal des Champs. This celebrated monastery, founded by Philippe 
Auguste, contained for a time within its walls some of the purest hearts 
and the loftiest intellects of which France could boast during the reign 
of Louis le Grand. The moralist Nicole, the leamed and eloquent 
brothers Amaud, Le Maitre, the author of the best French version of 
the Scriptures, Pascal, of whom we need say no more than to mention 
bis name, all retired to this secluded retreati and there, in a delightful 
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and tranquil communion of learning and piety, they studied the sublime 
mysteries of science and theology, a full century in advunce of the 
noisy disputants in the world without. Here Racine appears to have 
receired that religious bent which, nearly half a century later, drew him 
to desert the drama for the life of pious meditation led by the noble 
recluses who had instructed his youth. 

It was while at Port-Royal that his ardent admiration of its beauti- 
fiil scenery, rather than a refined taste or vigorous imagination, dicta- 
ted the seven odes on " Le Paysage de Port-Royal des Champs." 
His extreme youth is a sufficient excuse for their feebleness. 

His progress in Greek, while with Launcelot, was rapid. He ap- 
pears to have arrived at an understanding of the great classic drama- 
tists for whom he showed through life the deepest veneration. His 
love of poetry and romance was manifested at an early age. Having, 
while at Port-Royal, procured a romance in Greek which delighted him, 
Launcelot, more cautious than wise, took it from him and burned it. 
A second copy having shared the same fate, Racine procured a third, 
and, having committed its contents to memory, carried it to his teach- 
er, telling him he might bum that likewise. After acquiring some 
knowledge of the Greek tragedians, it was his constant delight to 
wander to some secluded wood, and there, in solitude, to feast his 
imagination and form his taste on those imperishable models, to which 
the modem drama owes its all. 

It was not long before the young enthusiast began, himself, to culti- 
vate the Muses. An ode, published in his twenty-first year, on the 
marriage of Louis, carried off the palm from all rival lays upon tjftB 
same subject. The successful poet obtained something more substan- 
tial than the mention of his name at court. The literary taste of Ver- 
sailles was at that time controlled by Chapelain, a man, as Voltaire 
says, of much learning and a good connoisseur, though destitute of 
poetic genius. His recommendation of Racine to Colbert, the minister 
of Louis, procured for the poet a pension of six hundred livres. 

So flattering success turned his attention to poetry, as the business 
of his life. Gibbon, with his characteristic scom of the clergy, re- 
marks in his Autobiography, *' The law requires some abilities, the 
church imposes some restraints.'^ He therefore shunned both. It 
was from no such motive that Racine avoided the sacred office. His 
temperament, earnest, enthusiastic, and romantic, was as ill suited to 
grope through the barren disputations of scholastic theology, as it was 
to thread the tedioiis labyrinths of jurisprudence. He followed his 
natural disposition, and we cannot doubt that the excellent moral in- 
fluence which his dramas are adapted to exert may amply atone for 
many a subtile disputation on Original Sin, and for many a specious 
argument against Protestantism, like those on which Bossuet wasted 
his noble powers. He would not have been the last man with a dis- 
position and a profession at utter variance. It cannot be doubted that 
the continual clashing between his sacred duties and his inclination 
occasioned not a little of the gall and bitterness of that snarling cynic, 
Jonathan Swift. 
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Racine was, howeTer, led by the wishes of an uncle, an old general 
of the order of St. Grenene? e, who had determined to leare mm his 
benefice, to engage for awhile in the study of theology, without how- 
ever abandoning the Muses. Between his inclination and his ap- 
pointed task, his studies became as desultory as Johnson's. His daily 
reading was a grotesque melange of poetry and theology. Now grave- 
ly consulting Chrysostom, now feasting on the odes of Horace ; ad- 
miring the thunder-storm in the first Georgic, then pouring over St 
Augustine on the doctrine of predestination, his life was as ludicrous 
a mixture of incongruities as that of Frederick the Great " bearing up 
against a world in arms, with an ounce of poison in one pocket and a 
quire of bad verses in the other." 

From this profitless employment he passed, in 1664, to Paris, haying 
nothing in his pocket but a tragedy, founded on the Greek romance 
which had suffered so much from the zeal of Launcelot. He there be- 
came acquainted with Moli^re. That yeteran of the stage was now 
drawing towards the close of his career. Glad, however, to encourage 
the young adventurer, he exhibited towards him three several kind- 
nesses. He advised him to throw his tragedy into the fire, he sug- 
gested a better subject for another trial, and he loaned him a hundred 
huts, on the credit of the future tragedy. A slight difi*erence which 
arose between them, rufiled somewhat the tranquillity of their friend- 
ship, though each ever after maintained a high esteem for the merits 
and abilities of the other. When the tragedy, La Thebaide, the sub- 
ject of which Moiiere had suggested, was ready for the stage, it was 
given to the actors whom he had usually employed. They succeeded 
so wretchedly with it, that it was transferred to another theatre, where 
the representation to some degree answered the expectations of the 
young author. This procedure, hardly delicate, if we consider the 
encouragement which Racine had received from his firiend, irritated 
the temper of Moiiere, who was, about the same time, grieved by the 
loss of his best actor. 

Alexandre, Racine's next play, raised his reputation ; but it was not 
till the appearance of Andromaque, that he reached the rank to which 
his abilities entitled him. He had hitherto only imitated Comeille, and 
had acquired the reputation of a clever imitator. He now appeared as 
the founder of a new school. To his great model he had now become 
a formidable rival. He had challenged and taken a seat on the dais, 
side by side with a veteran dramatist, whose plays had delighted Paris 
years before he was bom. 

The remark is as true, as it is trite, that no man ever gained an en- 
during reputation in authorship, by imitation alone. If a writer has 
not original power and energy enough of his ovni, to render him pecu- 
liar and distinguishable in many respects, firom others, he has not 
enough to serve for the foundation of a lasting posthumous fame. If 
he has, he will be as unable as unwilling, always to stoop to imitation. 
Voltaire would never have won his present reputation as a dramatist, 
had he not left following Racine, and written Zaire, Milton, himself, 
only partially succeeded until he abandoned Euripides to Milton. 
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With a reputation now established, Racine devoted his attention more 
exclusively to the stage. It appears to have been at this period that 
his adopted profession brought him into collision with his old friends 
at Port-Royal. Desmarets, a writer of farces, had exhibited his taste 
and wit by introducing into a play some of the sublime scenes of the 
Apocalypse. Nicole attacked the blasphemous comedian with all the 
zeal of Jeremy Collier. But, not content with inflicting a chastise- 
ment in this single case, he had extended his strictures to dramatists in 
general, and even declared that a stage writer is " un empoissoneur du 
public, non du corps mais des ames." In the intemperateness of his 
righteous indignation, he had fallen into an error which has waylaid 
many a good man since, in his career of reform. He had confounded 
with its abuse, a noble and useful department of lite]:ature. Racine 
chose to bear the brunt of an attack to which he was exposed, only in 
company with his two great fellow dramatists. Conscious of perfect 
freedom from the impiety and buffoonery of Desmarets, he was indig- 
nant that a writer, whose productions were hardly inferior, for pure 
moral influence, to the sermons of Massillon, should be classed in the 
same category with a scribbler who supplied by blasphemy his want 
of genius, and by immorality his want of wit. He replied to Nicole 
in a letter which exhibits the finest powers of irony, and had prepared 
a second to follow it, when Boileau remonstrated against so unnatural 
a conflict with his old friends. He instantly ceased in his attack upon 
the Port-Royalists, and called in and burned the copies of the second 
letter, which had already appeared. Twenty years after, a copy of this 
letter was found and published. It now appears in the editions of his 
entire works. 

Having for some time enjoyed a beneflce on the strength of his the- 
ological studies, Racine was, about this time, deprived of it, afler a te- 
dious lawsuit. In revenge, he wrote Les Plaideurs. This amusing 
comedy seems to have failed at its first representation. But soon after, 
the quiet inhabitants of the little street in which the poet resided, were 
alarmed by the clatter of chariots. When they stopped at the door of 
Racine, his fate was regarded as fixed. He trembled for his own 
hardihood, in ridiculing the judge who had deprived him of his bene- 
fice. But he was relieved from his apprehensions, when there de- 
scended from the chariots, not the oflicers of police, but the actors of 
Les Plaideurs, at its second representation, at Versailles, exclaiming 
that the play had delighted His Majesty and the Court. Moliere, who 
had not attended the first representation, did not hesitate to say that 
whoever ridiculed that play, deserved only ridicule himself. Racine, 
on his part, hearing some one who had witnessed Moliere's VAvarCy 
disparaging it, replied, ^' I have not, myself, seen it ; but return, and see 
it again. It is impossible that Moliere should have written a poor 
play." It was thus that those two noble men took their mutual re- 
venge, after the diflerence between them which we have mentioned 
above. 

The next play of Racine was Brittanicus, founded on the account 
given by Tacitus, of that admirable young prince. Brittamcus was 
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succeeded, in 1670, by BirHike, Henrietta, sister of Charles the Sec- 
ond, of England, and sister-in-law of Louis, willing to test the powers 
of Comeille' and Racine, set to them the same task. She proposed a 
tragedy on the separation of Berenice from Titus, soon aAer the ac- 
cession of the latter to the throne of the Roman empire. Comeille 
was now far advanced in life. So delicate a love-affair was ill adapted 
to a man of letters who had long since passed the period of the pas- 
sions. Racine, of course, triumphed. Indeed, he seems to have ex- 
celled all writers of his time in the delineation of the tender passions. 
Whether this is very high praise for a great dramatist, we shall not, at 
present, delay to inquire. 

Berenice was followed, in 1672, by Bajazet, which was succeeded 
in the following year by Mithridate^ and, in 1674, by Iphigenie. The 
reputation of Racine was now established, apparently beyond the reach 
of detraction. Of an agreeable figure, and an easy demeanor, he en- 
joyed, at the elegant court of Louis, attentions which were accorded 
as much, perhaps, to these external graces, as to his dramatic talents. 
Among the elegant men of letters who thronged the palace at Ver- 
sailles, ho was received with every mark of favor. His fortune was 
easy, though not great. He was welcomed to the levees of many dis- 
tinguished personages. At the house of the Prince of Cond^, he was 
a constant visitor. Madam de S^vign^ remarked to Ninon of the com- 
pany who assembled at her son's suppers : '' The Racines and the 
Boileaus are among them." 

But the same ability which had established the reputation of Racine, 
had exposed him to the envy of inferior wits. In 1677, appeared 
Phedrcy " chef d'oeuvro," as Voltaire declares, " de Tesprit humain.'' 
The high moral tone of this noble drama is said to have reconciled to 
the theatre even the rigid recluses of Port-Royal. But an organized 
conspiracy was now prepared to blight the reputation which Phedre 
would be sure to secure. It was necessary to find a rival. At length 
a scribbler by the name of Pradon was brought forward, who produced 
a thing which he called a play. This thing, which was forgotten be- 
fore Racine was in his grave, was pitted against one of the best two 
dramas which ever appeared in France. The case is soon settled, 
when the judges are determined on their decision before coming into 
court. Pradon was triumphantly successful. Louis Racine declares 
that the clique, which had conspired against his father, bought the best 
boxes in the theatre, that they might be left empty during the acting of 
Phedre. However this may be, that admirable drama failed on its first 
representation. 

The spirits of Racine were crushed. He was wont to tell his son 
that he had always been more affected by the lightest censure than by 
the most extravagant praise. His chagrin must then have been deep, 
indeed, when he was, in one night, thrust below the feet of a fellow 
who would not have been worthy to draw the curtain for his actors. In 
the next century, Voltaire was similarly abused, when Cataline was 
placed above Zaire. He lost all regard for his dignity, and engaged 
in a miserable competition with the scribbler who opposed him. Ra^ 
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cine was as deeply wounded as Voltaire. He had a high opinion of 
Phedre, and declared that if he had written any thing perfect, it was this. 
But he engaged in no quarrel. He made no public parade of his in- 
dignation. He was now bitterly attacked by a throng of those miser- 
able creatures which have their delight in crushing a falling reputation. 
To add to his chagrin, he was menaced by the Duke of Nevers, for a 
satire which some wit had perpetrated against his Grace, and which 
was charged upon Racine. 

Wearied and disgusted, he determined to retire from the theatre, and 
to gire himself up to a more quiet and congenial life of pious medita- 
tion. He even seriously thought of a convent. But at length ho 
adopted a wiser choice, and married Catharine Romanet, daughter of a 
treasurer in the bureau of financiers at Amiens. She appears to have 
been a woman of devoted piety, and of a mild and retiring disposition. 
Entirely devoted to the happiness of her partner, her kind attentions 
were well adapted to soothe his wounded spirit. She was a person of 
no literary taste, and is said to have never read a single one of the 
dramas which had immortalized her husband. This was anything but 
irritating to Racine. He was heart-sick of the theatre, and wished 
never to see one of his own plays again. 

Having turned away from the busy world, he was well persuaded 
that the intercourse most congenial to his present disposition could be 
enjoyed only with his old friends of Port-Royal. The difficulty which 
had arisen on the subject of the drama, had never yet been entirely 
and formally settled. He went, attended by Boileau, and, in presence 
of a large company, cast himself at the feet of Amaud. The recon- 
ciliation was complete. When Port-Royal was proscribed, a short 
time after, Racine ever continued its faithful friend. 

About this period, he was appointed, in company with Boileau, his- 
toriographer to the King. The narrative of the reign of Liouis, which 
they undertook, is said to have perished in a conflagration, at the house 
of a mutual friend. Impartial history has probably suffered little by 
the loss. 

Racine aflcr this wrote twice more for the stage. But it was with 
a motive far different from that by which he had formerly been incited 
to the same work. 

Madame de Maintenon, foundress of the religious house of St. Cyr, 
desired him to write a sacred drama, to be acted by the young ladies 
under her instruction. The result of this request, was Esther. Ra- 
cine declared that he intended the piece merely as an amusement for 
the young pupils at St. Cyx. It was very differently received by his 
Majesty and the Prelates who flocked to its representation. 

After the success of Esther, the author, at the age of fifty-two, re- 
solved to write one more drama upon a sacred theme. He produced 
Athalie. When this piece was read to Voltaire, he could not restrain 
his admiration : " What a style ! what poetry ! and the piece main- 
tains its excellence throughout ! ah, sir, what a man was Racine !" 
But the merits of Athalie were not generally acknowledged till its 
thor was in his grave. Owing to some ridicuknu acn^ety Bfadui 
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de Maintenon would not consent to its representation at St. Cyr. This 
gave the first stroke, which others were glad to redouble. Atkalie was 
hissed from every stage. It was to no puipose that Boileau assured 
his friend, — ** It is your best tragedy ; the public will find it out." Ra- 
cine abandoned stage-writing forever. 

His death, which took place a few years after, was owing partly to 
the rudeness of the King, and partly to an indiscretion of his own. 
The kindness of his heart led him to contrive a scheme of finance 
which should relieve the people from the intolerable burdens which 
oppressed them. The paper was foolishly exhibited to the King by 
Madame de Maintenon, who, still more foolishly, revealed the name of 
the author, which she was under an injunction to conceal. Louis was 
very naturally irritated. He was vain of his supposed political abili- 
ties, and felt little flattered by the officious proposals of a man of let- 
ters. " Does he think," cried the King in a passion, *' that he knows 
everything, because he can make good verses ? and does he wish to be 
minister, because he is a good poet 1^ Madame de Maintenon, to cap 
the climax of her folly, reported this petulant exclamation to Racine. 
He was cut to the heart, and never recovered from the stroke. His 
grief, on account of the entrance of two favorite daughters into a con- 
vent, conspired to hasten him to his grave. He survived but a year 
after, and on April 29th, 1699, left the world in which he had filled so 
large a sphere. 

We have purposely avoided any comments on the works of our au- 
thor, hoping to make them the subject of future consideration. Here 
we conclude our hasty and inadequate review of the life of one of a 
triumvirate of sreat minds, who frirnished France with nearly all that 
is valuable in her dramatic literature ; who purified the taste and ex- 
alted the sentiments of the court and the people ; who, while the stage 
on the other side of the channel was given up to the miserable drivel- 
ings of polluted hearts and feeble minds, instructed their countrymen 
and the world in the important truth, that the finest mental abilities are 
exalted and refined by an humble piety and a pure morality. t 

SONG OF THE RAIN DROPa 

Wi iail npon earth, on viewlea wingi, 
And waken and gladden aQ living things ; 
We raiie np the flowen llrom then: leafy beds, 
FalUng 80 aoft on their fragrant heads ; 
And the tall trees hail us as on we move, 
And their leaves dance together for joy and lore. 

We come, bringnig gladness and joy in oar train ; 
Men rest from their labors, and bless the rain ; 
The trees bow low our gifts to receive ; 
With eveiy thfaig livfaig our fimHs we leave ; 
And an thfaigs vnka with hannonkNis voice, 
In the life-cheering, Joy-givuig» rain to ngoioe. 
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PATRIOTISM— ITS SOURCE AND SAFEGUARD. 

Gibbon, the historian, has somewhere made the assertion, that Pat- 
notism, after all, is only Self-Interest. Moral persons would perhaps 
shudder at what they might consider such a profanation of one of the 
emotions of the human heart ; doubtless comparing its author to the 
Croths and Vandals of the ancient world, in that he would thus despoil 
of its choicest treasures the sanctuary of the soul, and replace the 
pure gold by a base alloy. Yet it may be, afler all, that a sentiment 
which so justly and so universally exalts its possessor in proportion 
as he is under its influence, is not so far removed from one that we 
are wont to consider more debasing in its tendency. There can be 
very little, we think, if anything, like abstract emotion in the human 
heart. Whatever feeling is there excited, whether of pleasure or 
pain, preference or repugnance, must have an object, — a direct, defi- 
nite object ; and there must likewise be connected with that object 
some moving cause for its existence. A principle like this, no one 
who recognizes the relation of cause and effect, and the universal ne- 
cessity of such a relation, will be disposed to deny. And from this 
principle it is — ^not by any long-continued process of reasoning — that 
we should derive the basis of the resemblance between Patriotism and 
Self-interest. Far be it from us to decry the exalted character of that 
emotion which has swelled the breasts of Earth's noblest sons in every 
land ; nor would we for an instant desire to degrade a sentiment so 
elevating, by comparing it with the sordid spirit which would bend all 
things to its own base and selfish aims. Yet to some extent the love 
we bear our country must have its origin and dependence on the per- 
sonal interest we feel in its welfare. Gratitude for the blessings it 
affords us, desire for the continuation of those blessings — a desire to 
bo gratified only by its continued prosperity — and the kind feeling 
towards all around us which must ever accompany prolonged associa- 
tions with them, all combine to form it ; and acting each in a separate 
current, yet all to the same end, swell out into the mighty stream of 
true Patriotism, bearing ever onward purest blessings in its course. 

If, therefore, love of country to some extent depends on the interest 
its possessor feels in his native land, though such interest alone can- 
not always ensure a patriotic feeling, yet his love of country is far 
more likely to be real who feels it, than that of him who has it not. 
All the motives which have been mentioned here act in their full force. 
Does he enjoy the blessings of civil and religious liberty, and an as- 
surance of the peaceful possession of his rights ? Surely his country 
has claims of gratitude upon him to which he cannot but respond. 
His interest too pleads for her, since with her destruction must come 
^ the loss of all these, the dearest privileges of a freeman. Bonds of 
association year afler year enclosm^ him in soft and sweet embrace, 
now hold lum as in the grasp of a |[iaQt, and if even the affections and 
sympathies now so inwoven into his very being are uprootadi it must 
VOL. XII. 48 
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be that like the spears which the horror-struck iEneas plucked from 
the mouldering corse of the Trojan hero, they will bring with them 
the very life-blood of the soul. 

** Nam qoffi prima aolo mpUi radidbuB arbor 
Vellitur, hvic atro liqumitiir saDguine gutte 
Et terram tabo macnlant" — 

' Hie confizam fema tezit 

Telorum aegw, et jacalii increWt acutiB." — iEn. L. 3. 

And if in view of these influences a deeper and more powerful love 
for his native land spring up within his breast, who shall' condemn 
him as actuated by unworthy motives, or doubt that he wiU undergo 
as great hazards — aye, and sacrifice as much, as the purer-minded man 
who knows no such ' sordid reasons' ! Out upon such sneers ! Is 
that love, if warmer, less pure, which is increased by the beauty of 
its object ? Is a friend less faithful who has received benefit at our 
hands, than if he were more PkUonic, more spiritual, more ethereal, 
in his affections ? 

Believing, then, that love of country not only can, but will exist in 
a higher degree where it is based to some extent on personal interest, 
let us examine the practical influence this principle will exert. In a 
country like our own, whose form of government is so totally different 
from every other, and where the direction of the government, depend- 
ing on so many wills, is so much more liable to be injuriously inclined 
by the improper action of any of them, all will perceive the absolute 
necessity of each being influenced aright. In a monarchy, or even an 
aristocratic oligarchy, did the latter exist, a less exalted patriotism 
would be counterbalanced by the individual responsibility resting on 
the rulers. The Magna Charta no less surely guarantied their riehts 
to Englishmen when fear affixed the craven monarch's signature, than 
if the most generous love for his subjects had prompted the act. But 
with our rulers no such responsibility is felt. They act literally /or 
the people — as the people themselves would act. Few public men in 
our day — far too few — act save as the otgan of the party which gave 
them power ; and whatever influence is to be exerted for the wise 
direction of that power, must be exerted among the people themselves, 
which alone can guaranty the propriety of the measures they support. 

Some precaution, then, must be taken to ensure the spirit of patri- 
otism among the people. Will general diffusion of knowledge have 
this tendency ? Will it suffice that the standard of information through- 
out the country be raised — ^the intellectual resources of the^people 
developed — and capacity thus given them to decide upon the yukvte of 
any course of policy ? This will certainly be the efl^ect of a difiusioa 
of knowledge ; for every new enlargement of mind thus attained, every 
fresh accession of intellectual power, will be applied as a new test of 
every political theory. Yet even this will not suffice. The power 
thus gained wiU not be all that is needed; the inclination may still 
be wanting. Power in the hands of those who are not persuaded that 
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it is their interest to use it aright, may become as dangerous as it 
should be useful ; and if misguided inclination control it, the conse- 
quences must be even worse than if it had not existed. Intellectual 
improvement, therefore, is not the sole desideratum ; of itself it is in- 
sufficient to give assurance of that deep, permanent spirit of patriotism, 
which is of such vital importance to the well-being of any country. 

What is there, then, to supply this deficiency ? What is there to 
ensure that lively interest in the prosperity of our country, which forms 
at least one important element of patriotic feeling ? We answer, the 
personal interest of the proper ty-holder. This is the only tie upon 
which sure reliance may be placed. All are under its influence in 
some degree, according to their individual character. Those whose 
minds axe open to no noble emotion, it inspires with at least a pseudo- 
patriotism, teaching them to wish well to their country, if only for 
their own interest. A sordid motive, truly ; nor do we advocate it 
as the spirit which should prompt any to action ; but is not this even 
better than utter indifference ? He who would be thus influenced by 
a personal interest, without it would be inert and indiflferent— or worse ; 
fit stuff to make a traitor of. But the heart that can feel and cherish 
those noble emotions which so adorn and elevate humanity, by this 
very bond of interest will be brought under their influence. A lively 
gratitude for his privileges, warm friendship and long-cherished asso- 
ciations, cluster around his own interest, and soon surpass in strength 
the feeling that gave them birth. His own welfare and prosperity are 
bound up in that of those around him, and he learns to consider him- 
self as but one in a great family of brothers, all loving, honoring, cher- 
ishing their native land as their common parent. 

Such are a few desultory thoughts — suggested partly by circum- 
stances, partly by reflection — upon a subject well worthy of more seri- 
ous consideration. The day may not be distant, when they whose lot 
is cast in this land shall be compelled to give it their attention, — ^when 
the practicaL workings of this or some other similar principles shall 
force themselves upon their notice. It has been already mentioned as 
a prominent feature in our political organization, that upon the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of the people depend the success and perpetuity 
of the government ; and the day may ere long arrive, when that patri- 
otism shall be put to the trial. The result of that ordeal must decide 
the future fate of America. h. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

Little more than three centuriei have elapsed since the human 
mind awoke from the long and profound slumber of the middle ages. 
Since that period the progress of man in the career of improvement has 
been rapid beyond all previous example, and has far surpassed the 
fondest dreams of Philosophers in past ages. Should an inhabitant of 
the ancient world return to earth, and view the triumphs of modem 
Philosophy, we can conceive the minted emotions of wonder and 
admiration with which he would contemplate them. It would seem to 
him that the scene presented to his admiring gaxe was no longer the 
abode of man, but of beings of a superior raiik, who had converted the 
resources of earth and the powers of nature into the instruments of 
their pleasure and happiness. 

To two events, ever memorable in the history of our race, do we owe 
this waking of the human mind — this triumph of human intelligence 
over the material world — the Reformation of Religion under Martin 
Luther, and of Philosophy under Lord Bacon. To the former of these 
events indeed are we chiefly indebted for those glorious results ; for 
the reform of Philosophy was the natural and almost the necessary 
consecjuence of the reform of Religion. They are related to each 
other as the effect to its cause. The spirit of inquiry which dared to 
enter the sacred pale of the Church, and ask for the reason and found- 
ation of its religious faith, soon entered the precincts of Philosophy, 
and questioned the authority and the dogmas of dynasties that had ruled 
the intellectual world for two thousand years. The great moral battle 
that secured the freedom of man's conscience, had just been fought, 
and with glorious success. The next step in the career of liberty was 
to disenthrall man*s intellect ; but while Luther had an infallible 
Teacher to direct him in the great woric of religious reform — while he 
had the steady light of revelation to guide his steps in the great moral 
darkness of his age — Bacon had no light to guide him in the reform of 
Philosophy, but diat of his own vast understanding — ^no teacher but 
his own wide experience — for to which of the great schools that pre- 
ceded his own could he look for light ? Not to the East, where Phi" 
losophy first dawned, for there, as a system, it had no independent 
existence. It was but the reflected light of religious mysticism. The 
Oriental philosophy, as well as their religion, was wrapped up in 
dark allec^ories or inexplicable hieroglyphics. Should he look to the 
earlier ages of Greece, he would find the same blending of religion 
and philosophy that characterized the Oriental systems. There Phi- 
losophy was but the handmaid of Religion, and performed the subordi- 
nate office of explaining its sublime mysteries. The idea of Religion 
was the great idea of the earlier Grecian states. Their laws, their 
institutions, their arts, even their states themselves, tended to religion, 
or were entirely merged within it. In the corruption of their religion 
and in their absurd mythology, how could their Philosophy be either 
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pure or true ? In the Socratic schools, indeed, he might have found 
sublime speculations about the dignity of man as the offspring of the 
Godhead, about the importance of self-knowledge and the perfectibility 
of human nature, about the power of human reason — the best mode of 
developing it, and the proper object on which to employ it. He might 
have found an abstract contemplative philosophy, which disdained to 
enter into the common pursuits of life, or to be affected with the common 
feelings of humanity — a philosophy that despised the useful arts as 
unworthy of man's proper dignity — that left the process of invention in 
the arts to mechanics and slaves — that disdained to arrive at truth by 
the slow and vulgar process of observation and experiment ; but boldly 
cut the Gordian knot of scientific difficulties by assuming plausible 
h3rpothese8 — to explain particular facts, instead of proceeding from 
particular inductions to general truths. In the scholastic Philosophy 
he would have found, instead of the clear light of Science, nothing but 
interminable disputes and verbal subtleties between the Nominalist and 
Realist — between the advocate9 of abstract terms and the champions 
of eternal essences — a philosophy' of words without ideas — that valued 
victory more than truth — a captious, quibbling, dogmatic philosophy^ 
that ended where it began — in mere definition. 

All the systems which preceded the Baconian, had either mistaken 
the proper object of philosophy, or proposed objects absolutely unat- 
tainable. The glory of discovering a new end, and a new path to at- 
tain that end, is the glory of Bacon ; and that glory, despite the sneers 
of some modem philosophers, is all his own. That, then, which chiefly 
distinguished his system from all that preceded it, is the end at whicn 
it aims, and the means through which it proposes to attain that end. 
Unlike that of the ancients, wno regarded philosophy as the science of 
causes, and wasted much intellectual strength in a fruitless attempt to 
explain them, the Baconian philosophy chiefly contemplates effects—* 
tracing the connection of events in their established relations. Its ob« 
ject is not, like the Platonic, so much to elevate the mind by the con- 
templation of abstract relations, as to exercise the understanding in the 
pursuit of physical truth, to be applied to useful arts and sciences. It 
is not, like the Aristotelian, to penetrate the recesses of human reason, 
and to discipline this faculty, regardless of the practical tendency of 
the objects on which it may be exerted ; but it penetrates the recesses 
of Nature— observes her secret processes — and brings to light her hid- 
den wealth and boimdless resources. Its object is not that of the 
Scholastic philosophy, to invent arguments to confound an opponent ; 
but to invent arts for the benefit of mankind — ^not to triumph over an 
enemy in the arena of debate ; but to triumph over nature herself, by 
the power of mind. Its object is not victory, regardless of truth, bift 
victory through the truth. In short, the great end at which it aims,* is 
the subjugation of the material world to human intellect, in order to in- 
crease human happiness. It is by keeping this object steadily in view, 
and directing all the powers of the mind to its attainment, that it has 
already accomplished so much. It is this, which Kas given to the 
chaos of nature the impress of human intelligence. It is this, which 
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gives to the mind the victory over matter, and makes man, as he was 
designed to be, the lord of the terrestrial creation. But the best, and 
perhaps the only way of judging of the Baconian, as of all other sys- 
tems, is to consider its results. This is the great criterion that the fa- 
ther of modem philosophy has himself laid down, in the sixty-third 
aphorism of Nov. Org., in these remarkable words : '' Wherefore, as 
in religion, faith is proved by its toorks, so in philosophy, it were to be 
wished that those theories be accounted Tain, which, when tried by 
their fruits, are barren ; much more those which, instead of grapes 
and olives, have produced only the thorns and thistles of controversy." 
What, then, are some of the grapes and olives of the Baconian philos- 
ophy — its grapes and olives even in its infancy ? How do they com- 
pare with the thorns and thistles of Greece and Rome, and the 
schools ? How would Plato, himself, the Homer of Grecian philoso- 
phy, if permitted to return to earth from his fabled elysium, ad- 
mire the triumphs of the Baconian school ? He would everywhere 
see the results of an arithmetic more wonderful, of a geometry more 
sublime, than that required of those who were admitted to the myste- 
ries of the Academy. He would see mathematical and physical sci- 
ence trace the wild comet, at which ignorance and superstition long 
trembled, in its eccentric flight through the abyss of space, and foretell, 
with unfailing accuracy, its approach to earth, hundreds of years aAer 
the prophet of science was laid in his grave. He would see the sat- 
ellites of Jupiter made the satellites of man — kindly and surely gui- 
ding his path on the trackless ocean. He would see man, himself, 
armed with the dread thunders of Jove, and the forked lightning de- 
scend harmless to earth, under the control of human will. He might 
ride the waves with the speed of a dolphin, or fly on the wings of the 
wind with the velocity of Boreas himself. He might descend to the 
depths of the ocean, or penetrate the bowels of the earth, to reveal the 
dread secrets of both. He might see the darkness of night converted 
to the brilliance of noonday, and find triumphantly solved the famous 
problem of the schools, the annihilation of distance and space, and with 
It almost the annihilation of time. He would feel as if some mighty en- 
chanter had come to earth from another sphere — ^had drawn around him 
a magic circle — ^had thrown within it a blaze of light, and entranced his 
senses with the most gorgeous visions. Such are some of the fruits 
of the Baconian philosophy, which is to the world not so much a phi- 
losophic system, as a philosophic spirit ; which numbers among its dis- 
ciples a Newton and a Locke, a Boyle and a Davy, and a host of oth- 
ers, little less celebrated — a philosophy adapted not so much to the 
contemplative few, and to the cloisters of monks, as to the mass of 
mankind, and the busy walks of life-*a philosophy destined not to 
have its day of popularity, and then, like its predecessors, to be con- 
signed to oblivion, or the history of the past, but to be as extended in 
its sway as the empire of reason, and as permanent in its existence as 
the laws of nature. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

PoBMf by Emlen Franklin, and the Valedictory Oration, by Thomas Levingston 
Bayne, pronounced before the Senior Class in Yale College, July 7th, 1847. 

As under graduates^ we would not presume to criticise the performances of Pre- 
■eniation day. We can only express the great pleasure we felt, in common with an 
nntisnally large audience, in listening both to the Orator and the Poet The subject of 
the former was practical, and was treated in a practical way. The subject of the lat- 
ter was — ^really we cannot say what ; and in this respect it was like every other pro- 
daction of a similar character. The speakers, in closing, were able to say ** farewell" 
to all, smce they had been " called to mourn for no brother at the grave." The mem- 
bers of few classes before them have been thus preserved. 

Tho Parting Ode, Ijy Charles T. H. Palmer, as sung by the Beethoven Society, to 
the music composed for it by J. M. Hubbard, produced a deep impression on all who 
heard it 



Rkminiscbncks of Scenes and Characters in College : By a Graduate of Yale, of 
the Class of 1821. New Haven : Published by A. H. Maltby. 1847. 

The above is the title of an interesting volume of more than 300 pages, which has 
just made its appearance. It is written in a familiar, conversational style, possessing 
no very conspicuous merits or defects, being neither remarkably racy or remarkably 
dull. A better book might have been written, we think, on the same subject, though 
we do not know that a better one has been written. In fact, the Author seems to 
have aimed at nothing astonishing, since he informs us in the introductory chapters 
that the production is partly the result of an accident He sat down to pen the *< re- 
miniscences and reflections that had been awakened'* in his mind by a participation in 
the scenes of Commencement week, 1846, and these, before he was aware of it, grew 
into a book. To each of the following topics, among others, a chapter is devoted : — 
" Admission to College," " Freshman Year," " College Honors," " Societies," " Tu- 
tors," and (forgive the Zeugma) ** Matrimony." The book is well worth the attentive 
perusal of College students in general, and will be found to contain many valuable 
hints both to them and to the *' powers that be." 

The Parthenon, for July 15th — two numbers under one cover — was received a day 
or two since. Its outward appearance has been materially improved since the last 
number was issued, so that it looks almost as fiuely as our own " Maga." It is filled 
with well -written articles, that are highly creditable to the editors, contributors, and 
College, none of which we have space to notice particularly. With the present num- 
ber, the editors for the past year end their labors, and retire laden with honor, but 
somewhat light, no doubt, in purse. " Ex uno disce omnes." Our hand is cheerfully 
extended to tho new editorial corps, and we hope tho friendly relations hitherto exist- 
ing between the Parthenon and Yale Literary, will continue. 

" The LrTBRARY Record akd Journal," of the Linna^an Association of Pennsyl- 
vania College, for AuguHt, has been for some days on our table. To us, there seems 
to be more talent than taste displayed by its conductors. This is, however, perhaps 
necessary, as it is the organ of a scientific, rather than literary association, as its name 
would seem to imply. The author of the *' Epistle to Students," on visiting the la- 
dies, may thank his stars that our limits forbid extended criticism ; for, while handling 
the pen in defence of the fair and the weak sex, he would find us a second Aristarchiis. 
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We had rather bo commissioned to ** collar** Cerberus, take a peep into the throat 
of Scylla, cut ofi* the head of Medusa, grapple with the Chimcera, explore the ramifi- 
cations of the Labyrinth, solve the enigmas of the Theban Sphinx, and perform the 
twelve labors of Hercules, than be compelled to be — be what? funny. Even in these 
latter days, we never attempted m pun bat once, (a funj attempt it wvh too,) and 
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then the faces of all present immediately lengthened to the dimenriong of a bone** 
head, a flour harrel, or a piece of etrin^r. However. like the loafer, who was ** dfrwv* 
to do a deed his soul abhorred, viz : *' to rork,** we, in sheer deiiperation, had nerved 
ourselves to the perpetration of some things which would, no doubt, have led " Punch'* 
to " hide his diminished head." In dreams by day, and visions by night, we aaw our 
readers rolling on the floor, in perfect paroxysms of laughter, holding their aching ladee 
with both hands, and desiring to be " carried out" lest — but hold ! We have only to 
■ay that a press of matter necessarily excludes tho gems we bad in readiness, ancl wa 
have only room for two more " Judy spirits" which have coino into our ponotnon, and 
which, W(i trust, will please the mirth-loving. The flrst is Irom oar facetioiia friends 
E. Whether it be a romance, a history, or a drama, we are unable to say, not hav- 
ing studied it with suflicient attention. The characters are distinct and strongly 
marked ; tho plot, tliough somewhat complicated, will be fully undentood in the end. 

CROSS READINGS. , 

"The siiWriber would rcRpoctfiilly inrorm the public, that he is now openinj; a larcie ■■wnUaSHt of 
tin whii>tl«, and other articlon nf jewelry ; ainonfi: which may aUo b«* found a ToJiialile collcctioo of 
■ilkt, raisinn. and dycstulf'*, which often jirove >-ery enmitial tu the village blacksmith, whorcry uncers- 
monioiuly let) his anvil early this morniiiir, from whence it proceodc«l acrosii a vast eitent of territon, 
with a richinned Hi>ehii fltite. blowinjr down houws and ditches; daslicd upon an old man imtad fa 
the shaile of ilie bridge, was not perceived by the enf^ineer till tho lnctiiiH»tiTe will aecoiapany tlia pnt- 
renBiiin, drawn by a jmir of canary binU, and the most di«astroiis nmsetiuences ensued. Bein/r under 
tho nccpxvity of inviting him boinv tu si^end n few hniin of extreme toil and nniinalculei, we at last sur> 
ccMlud m gaining; the hii^hcst ]tuint of honor, and j;illiflf>wer* was decided in behalf of the Royal Ihikeda 
Vur^nnc« and warranted to euro the wont forniji of apoplexy, tic dtdor — and twenty-five rx^ntn will ba 
pa ill to any man born in tlie south part of Scotland, where travelen rfi;ain their t^treniEth by eating haid- 
ware : may also lio found at our store, which i* third door from the' chimney blown down ^-eatcnlay 
murninx will be openoti prubablv in a dav or two prevlons to the la-<t Prevideiitial election of miinitntoiu 
ini|K(rtnnce in every s<:vere ^Ic of wind, who having eaten too freelv of unripe fruit was flunf into a 
paroxyfin of oxalic ncid which lastv«l until the "Uodjrh and Kead> Hoi*iely luf^ts every Wednesday 
evenini; exrrpt Mondays, each state convention transmitting to eonprev Dortor Paris* celebrated sontb- 
in^ ayrup, where hundreds of certificates has commenced irrandeur in all tJie splendid elianam oTsun- 
shino with the b^t S|Minish sole Icntlier in the new concert and lecture room just impitrtad direct from 
Kainitchatka. and all alnn^ th<> cahteni c<>a»t of r^ilieria, wlien tho pror-csiion will be formed In front of 
tlie Hale Monument AsMuiatiun, as all accuuntf will be left with tliu coustablo for collectiun, lugetiier 
witli various other articles too niimenjus to mention.** 

7*he second is a record of many a poor fel]ow*s experience and will ipeak for itself: 



SONG OF THK H 

A PARODY ON THE 

With a worn and sorrtiwful look, 

With dim and sunken eye, 
A Benedict sat in his old arm chair. 

Wishing that death were nljfh. 
" It's scold ! scold ! Rcold ! !** 

Said he, " from day to day, 
And now shu'i pvi so savage and bold, 

i wi»h I was faraway. 

** It*s scold ! scold ! scold ! ! 

When the inoruin£ sun doth rise; 
And fcold! prold ! »cold ! ! 

Till slfC]) hath clo»4'd my eves. 
Bhe says I am stupid and silly. 

That Tni worth just nothme at all, 
Till I almost fear her step to hear 

Loud echoing through the hall. 

*' It's scold ! scold ! scold ! ! 

Till my brain is all on fire ; 
And scoid ! scold ! scold ! ! 

I'ill my heart is filled with ire. 
Its fool and rascal and rogue, 

Rogue and rascal and fool. 
Till my soul is sick and my {leaoe ii gone, 

*XMkth lliA mirkt of h«r iron rule! 



*>'eath llie might of her iron role! 

"It's jaw! jaw I jaw!! 

Mom and noon and night ; 
' Yon naughty roan ! you silly fool ! 

You eaii't do anything right ! 
Come back ! you sha'n t go out ; 

Now leave me if you dare* — 
Till 1 eloae my eyes'and foM my hands, 

In a lit of daap despair I 

We have no room for the usual chit 
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" SONG OF THE SHIRT.'* 

•* lt*s jaw ! jaw ! jaw ! ! 

Froni darkness until light : 
Tis ' what d'ye mean, yon nplr wroleh. 

And whore 'was you last nignt, 
You cti»* old rascal, say I 

Do you think you'll esca|ie nnhnrt, 
Wlten yon walk across my floor mi rlesn. 

With your boots ail covered with diet !* 

** I dare not talk of rest. 

For I never <»ball know any peace 
Till I liHstc away from this scene of wo, 

To TexB«« or to (iroccc. 

And oh : I long for the time 

When her lecturing all is o*er, 
When si'.olding and jawing are bygrae thiiig*. 

And I never nee<l cry any more ! 

"Butlfsjaw! iawl jaw'! 

From weary day to day ; 
And jaw ! jaw ! jaw ! ! 

Till I know not what to tay ! 
My cup of sorrow is full. 

No power my life can save. 
Broomsticks and Uiotjaeks will send me lOon 

To the still and silent grave ! !" 



With worn and sorrowful look, 

With dim and sunken ej-e, 
A BQfleier sat in his old arm chair, 

Wishing that death were nigh. 
" It's scold : sc4ild : scold !** 

Paid he, " from day to ilay. 
And now slie's got so savage and boldt 

By Jove ! rifhasleo away ! !" 

■chat with contributora- 
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IMPORTANCE OF METAPHYSICS TO THE STATESMAN. 

BY JAMER TilOMAB IIYnE, COLCHESTER, CT. 

The consummate statesman is, and ought to be, a tliorough philoso- 
pher, a proibund metaphysician. To one who looks upon him as the 
mere mouth-piece of a clamorous constituency, as a successful candi- 
date for office, as ^^ a great and good man," and *^ the man of the peo- 
ple,"— or who honors him chiefly for his public benefactions, or his 
external accomplishments — who knows him because he is known, and 
trusts to him because he is devoted to public life, jealous of his coun- 
try's honor, and ready to " spend and be spent" in her service, this 
may seem a comparatively unimportant, if not a gratuitous assertion. 
With the multitude, who claim tliat their suffrages are the ground, and 
their favor the standard, of all political distinction, it would meet, 
doubtless, with the frown of silent contempt. We maintain, however, 
that it is true, both theoretically and practically ; not, indeed, that by 
wandering in the labyrinths of metaphysics, the youthful aspirant will 
discover a ^^ promised land" of political wisdom, nor that politics is not, 
in itself, a distinct science, to be ac([uired by peculiar methods of its 
own ; but that a deep and patient study of the human mind is as val- 
uable, even to the statesman, as any other qualilication ; valuable, we 
say, not only for the mental discipline it alTords, but for its practical 
bearing in the administration of national affairs. This will appear, if 
we consider the peculiar sources of error and perplexity in political life. 

Granting all sincerity and faithfulness to the statesman, it is evident 
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that mal-administration can arise from only two sources, viz. : from an 
injudicious selection of ends to be gained, and from the use of inap- 
propriate or inefficient means. To propose such ends as can be com- 
passed by no available means ; in the wild love of theory or enterprise, 
to decide upon practicability without any deliberate estimate of means ; 
to insist upon immediate utility, and thus to prescribe all vigorous and 
far-reaching policy; to forget that labors and hazards must attend every 
successive step of national progress, or wrapped up in the impatient 
desire of some ideal possession, to overlook all that belongs to " con- 
nection, gradation, and hannony,'* in its attainment ; nay, sometimes 
even to blindly trust to mere casualties as " efficient causes** — such, 
and such-like, are the blunders of politicians in almost every age. 

First, therefore, we are bound to ask, how shall the best ends bo 
chosen? And here, of course, we refer to laws and institutions, 
which, from the nature of the case, are mere forms to successively ex- 
press the different phases of public sentiment and public spirit, as they 
herald forth the " onward march" of society. For these are arbitrary 
and inviolate, only as a willing people make them so. We answer, 
then, that to do this intelligently implies two things, apparently unap- 
preciated by the egregious triflers of our day. 

1st. A knowledge of society, as it is. 

2d. A knowledge of society, as it should be. 

Each merits a particular consideration. 

What, then, is a better clue to a knowledge of society, as it is, than 
a sound philosophy of mind ? We would not undervalue a wide ob- 
servation of men and nations, nor a long experience amid the trials and 
emergencies of public life. But surely, these will not suffice the states- 
man. He must have certain principles, by which to interpret his ob- 
servations, and to determine the bearings of his experience; else, 
while his eyes sec, and his ears hear, he will really understand but 
little or nothing. Now what is plainer than that these principles must 
be drawn from liberal and enlightened views of man, as man, and cor- 
rected by a deep insight into his nature and habits, as a moral intelli- 
gence, if the conclusions formed by them are to correspond with tlie 
good and evil, as they actually exist in society ? Hence the results of 
observation and experience must bo subjected to the ordeal of a thor- 
ough philosophy ; and mental philosophy affords that delicate, vernier- 
like instrument, by which they may be reduced to the greatest degree 
of accuracy. 

Thus, then, the statesman may compute the relative intensity and 
extent of existing evils. Suppose the body politic to be diseased. 
He may judge (if we may so speak) how strong, or in what quantity, 
to mix his medicines ; perhaps, also, the particular part, or parts, where 
they should be applied. But something more is wanting. He is not 
merely to compare evils, nor to arrest their progress ; but, if possible, 
to eradicate them forever from the system. He must, therefore, be 
able to trace their legitimate causes ; to know their specific nature and 
inveteracy, to administer the most effectual remedy. Now it is enough 
to know that these causes are endlessly complicated and deceptive. 
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A.8 many dark and deep passions as wage perpetual conflict in the hu- 
man soui, so many active ministers of corruption insinuate themselves 
into the bosom of society, tending both to destroy its vitality, and to 
disturb its peace. They do not appear vividly upon its surface. From 
the nature of tlie case, they are not to be detected by experiment. Si- 
lently and secretly growing in the veins of fondly-cherished institu- 
tions, insidiously lurking in the chambers of constituted authority, they 
gather to themselves unsuspected strength, till sooner or later the so- 
cial fabric is shaken with innovation. Who, then, shall assign to ex- 
isting evils their real causes ? Or, who shall discover the germs of 
future evil in the tainted breath of popular caprice ? Who shall un- 
ravel the artificial texture of national existence, and follow each dete- 
riorated thread tlirough its tortuous windings ? Or, who shall expose 
the knavish sophistry of ambitious intriguers, or the excessive credu- 
lity of the gloomy alarmist, as they strive to fdl society with alternate 
hope and despair ? Surely he, if any one, who has the nicest and 
quickest perceptive power, — ^the power to draw close distinctions and 
analogies — to discern, as by intuition, the exact proprieties and relap 
tions of things. Let him sound the depths of the human mind — let 
him define, compare, and analyze its successive phenomena, to become 
familiar with every secret spring of thought and action — and he, of all 
others, must bo fitted to study and understand the present state of 
society. 

But, secondly, a sound philosophy of mind is requisite to understand 
society as it should be. By what ideal model, that is, by what princi- 
ples, should the nations be fashioned ? Now in the outset, we aver, 
that society was made for man, and not man for society. The prosper- 
ity of the commonwealth, and the perfection of the social state, are to 
be sought not merely in themselves, but as auxiliary to the develop- 
ment and improvement of the individual. The wants and aspirations 
of the human soul, therefore, should be the supreme object of atten- 
tion, as well to the statesman in his governmental policy, as to the tlie- 
ologian, in his art of persuasion. Not, indeed, that they have a similar 
part to act. The one bears upon its welfare indirectly, the other dv- 
reetlff — ^the one by show of power and sovereignty, the other by moral 
influence ; the one appealing only to self-interest, seeks to check the 
passions, and to constrain the will ; the other, awakening both love and 
fear, to purify and elevate the heart. The one, perhaps, is felt more 
widely, the other more deeply ; yet both are felt upon the same myste- 
rious human soul, with equally constant and abiding effect. Now it is 
this permanency of effect, which ever makes it so seriously important 
in any profession, to know or care precisely what one is doing. Must 
not, Uien, both need the same clear and critical knowledge of mental 
facts and phenomena — the theologian chiefly as an aid, the statesman 
as a counselor and guide ? 

Or, look more particularly at the principles by which society ought 
to be shaped. To preserve the balance of power, amid jarring inter- 
ests and stormy factions — ^the tendency to consolidation in equilibrio 
with the tendency to dissolution — the spirit of refoniiyUncomiptedyet 
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yigoTOul, in spite of artful radicals, or bigoted conseivatists — to enjoy 
enterprise without the blight of avarice, and emulation without bitter 
rivaliy — liberty without licentiousness, and magnificence without lux- 
ury ; in a word, to enthrone the " Golden Mean" in the bosom of soci- 
ety, around which, as a " centre of motion," all its affairs shall revolve, 
without fear of flying off into desperation, or of settling into untimely 
stupidity — ^these are summarily the abstract principles, of which each 
nation should be one grand embodiment. Now who has any just or 
definite idea of what they mean ? Surely, not the demagogue, who 
has an eye only to shifting majorities and party policy ; not the vision- 
ary enthusiast, who talks so loudly of his country's glorious prospects ; 
not even the patriotic and philanthropic statesman, when barely con- 
scious of the high dignity and destiny of the human mind. Nay, as 
well might the same man appreciate the great moral rules by which he 
is to govern his own conduct, without self-examination, to show him 
their adaptation to his character, as to hope to understand those deep 
principles, which depend for their fitness and significance upon the 
human mind, as the source of all moral dificrences in society, without 
a sound and discriminating mental philosophy. 

How, then, shall the statesman, at any given moment, decide what 
to advocate, and what to oppose ? How shall he so trace the bearings 
of his plans as to provide against the " wear and tear," the strifes and 
jostlings of a busy, fearful future ? How shall he discern, with a pro- 
phetic eye, that peculiar conformation of parts, so simple, so beautifully 
exact, and yet so wonderfully complete, which distinguishes every mas- 
ter-piece of policy ? And how shall he appropriate it to every darling 
foster-project of his own ? Just and clear ideas of society as it should 
be — an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of society as it is — 
these are the two requisites. The one fixes his aim directly in the line 
of national perfection, lest, by the slightest deviation, he cause his 
country, in the lapse of years, to wander far away into irretrievable, 
yet unforeseen, disaster. The other points out precisely her present 
advancement, that his plans may neither go beyond his available re- 
sources, nor stop short of the full extent of his privileges. Yet both 
are indissolubly bound to the central rock of metaphysics, whose wa- 
ters gush forth only at the magic touch of the profound statesman. 

We come to the second division of our subject, which respects the 
means to be employed. These, of course, must be nicely adjusted to 
the ends proposed, with no violation of the relations existing between 
them — with no oversight, and consequently no rational fear of derange- 
ment. The very selecting of the best practicable ends, implies that 
they will thus harmonize. But this is not all. The statesman is to 
institute a system of subordinate means, '* linked together and confed- 
erate," a series of petty contrivances, by which to enlist the sympa- 
thies of the people in his favor, to rouse and unite their energies in his 
support. The great problem is, to draw these sympathies, as by a se- 
cret attraction, to the desired object, and to strain these energies to the 
utmost tension, without impairing their elasticity, or hazarding reac- 
tion. Here, then, is room for the exercise of the most exquisite skill. 
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Here is work for the acutest and subtlest metaphysician. What reck- 
less trifling, to unwittingly tamper with those tender chords, which vi- 
brate from heart to heart throughout a whole nation ! How easy for a 
statesman to fret and inflame the very passions which he so nobly seeks 
to regulate — to cramp the very energies he would fain employ to the 
best purpose — ^to embitter the very cup of rejoicing which he would 
wish to sweeten forever ! How easy to entangle the delicate chain of 
a people's confidence, which he may never clear again, or harshly and 
hastily to do violence to some inveterate prejudice, or hoary supersti- 
tion, and thus unpardonably to shock the moral sensibilities of the 
community ! In short, how few public men there are, who do not ei- 
ther ensnare themselves, or defeat their own ends ! Look, now, at the 
keen and calculating statesman, trained in the school of patient reflec- 
tion. He sits, watching the transitions of society from one state to 
another. He knows how to take advantage of the inflnite and rapid 
changes of emotion, the warm gush of feeling, and the sudden burst 
of passion. He can detect each gently agitating excitement, as it is 
wafted by, and anon the nobly repressed feelings " visible only in the 
resolve of the soul." With these subtle influences, thus opening to 
his vision, and rallying around his eflbrts, how shall he not the better 
adjust a system of ends and means ? How shall he not elude disaster 
and baflle opposition ? 

It remains for us, in conclusion, to answer an objection by which 
some would undermine our whole discussion, viz. : that we cannot trust 
to " general reasonings," of any kind, about society. Philosophy, say 
they, respects '* causes," but implies that in their operation they conform 
to certain " general laws," whereas society is almost entirely subject 
to chance. Forsooth, there is a great game between the nations, and 
statesmen are called to throw the national dice. But we are not to de- 
ny the existence of order, method, and uniformity, because there is 
perpetual change. We behold a broad ocean, whose waves ripple, and 
ibam, and toss, at the mercy of ever- varying winds and storms ; yet, 
neither waves, nor winds, nor storms, are without their laws. So, too, 
society has its laws — ^none the less real, because less obvious, to the 
superficial observer ; none the less fixed and constant, because they re- 
late to restless elements, which acknowledge no control ; often more 
intricate and obscure, yet none the less to be sought after, and when 
ascertained, none the less to be practically relied upon, because, in 
their mysterious supremacy, they still leave room for an almost endless 
variety of phenomena. As we go on, reasoning from the particiilar to 
the general, from the individual to a multitude, and on the scale not of 
a single life, but of national existence, we may be even more severe 
and refined, more sure and exact in our conclusions. Call them ab- 
stract, if you will. They hold to true philosophy, and the philosopher 
can make them applicable. 

But is this philosophy the philosophy of mind ? The statesman is 
officially concerned with only the outward conduct. Now men seldom 
act as they think. How, then, say they, can you reason from thoughts 
to actions ? Wo reply, that, for all tlus, there is no way of aaticipaF- 
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ting men's actions, so safe as by their thoughts ; for action is one ap- 
pointed mode of expressing thought. And if it be true, that you can 
reason from actions to thoughts with more safety than from thoughts to 
actions, this only shows that the statesman needs a subtler mental phi* 
losophy, in so far as he must consider, not merely the intricacies of 
thought, but the '* specific difference" (if we may so call it) between 
thought and action. 

Away, then, with your blustering patriotism, and titled nobility! 
Away, even, with your elegant and persuasive oratory, with aU its rich- 
ness, and fullness, and earnestness of illustration ! Its soul-stirhng 
appeals may charm and render enthusiastic the assembled people ; an 
admiring populace may run to do them homage, and a grateful posterity 
be dazzled by the lustre of their fame. But better be without them, 
and the power which they confer, tlian to be without that sound phi* 
losophy of mind, which is so essential to the safest and most intelli* 
gent administration of national alFairs. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN REPUBLICS. 

BY EDWARD GRIFFIN PARXKR, BOSTON, MASS. 

When we scnitinize the universe, we observe that all things have 
their proper modes of action, and that all, with the exception of man, 
spontaneously obeying these rules, easily and happily attain the de- 
velopment of their being. The little nut decays, germinates, sprouts, 
and spreads great and graceful branches in the sky, naturally ; and the 
globes above us trace their mazy orbs, without discipline, in harmonious 
measure. Man alone seems prone to oppose the laws of his being 
and the conditions of his weal. To resist the ruinous effects of this 
tendency, political government has been instituted. That species of 
it termed Republican now attracts attention, and the object of this 
essay will be to contrast ancient and modem Republican governments 
in the main principles on which their strength depends, and in their 
democracy itself. 

Rome and Greece on the one hand, and America on the other, will 
be the representatives of each. 

The Roman united all the attributes of sovereignty, people and laws, 
in an Ideal, which he recognized distinctly in the symbols of its ex- 
istence, and embraced in one comprehensive terra — The State. This 
he invested with an awful and holy character. Its origin was shrouded 
in the mysterious and impressive gloom of a high and mythic anti- 
quity, and it was presumed to be ever under the protection of the gods, 
who were constantly propitiated by the oflerings of devotion. On its 
high altar smoked the quenchless fire, a certain token that the Divine 
Afflatus had never deserted it. In its secure archives were the in- 
comparable Revelations of Sibylline Inspiration. In its service min- 
istered the hoary and holy men who, full of the curious lore of £tni- 
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ria, practiced a prescient craft, and seemed to stand between the 
heavens and the earth. Its laws — that is the decrees of the people — 
the moment they were legally adopted, became a component of this 
sacred State. Its high offices were the shadows of Jove's majesty, 
and the longer a law endured the more it was hallowed, for they fan- 
cied they heard the voice of Heaven speaking in the records of the 
Fathers. The sanctity attaching to the law, however, withdrew 
attention from its object. For it the citizen lived, not it for him ; and 
thus it too often happened that the Comitia inquired if the proposed 
measure was demanded by the State, and approved by the Haruspices, 
rather than examined its bearing upon the fortune of each citizen. 
Thrice in one centiuy did a Decius, in the unsullied apparel of the 
victim, and with unearthly imprecations, devote himself, in obedience 
to an unnatural sentiment. Thus, even under the Empire, the shadow 
of the old Idea remains, and the rescripts of the Emperor are called 
" The Sacred Constitutions." 

In the Grecian States of Athens and Sparta, a similar veneration 
for the State, as partaking of a higher than human nature, and not to be 
approached profanely, is apparent. There seems to have l)een, how- 
ever, a natural spring of religious feeling in the breast of his neigh- 
bor across the Ionian Gulf, to which the Greek was comparatively a 
stranger ; and we think his reverence for the State was nourished by 
the paramount influence of great men. The principle of the slavery 
of the individual to the State was virtually inculcated by Solon, and 
clearly by Lycurgus ; and when Demosthenes, in full court, utters his 
opinion, that the citizen is bom not only for his own happiness and 
that of his relatives, but for the Stat«, he only echoes the sentiment 
of Simon ides in his renowned Epitaph upon the Spartan Dead, which 
bids men " Tell it at Laceda^mon, We lie here," not because we deem 
it noble for Liberty, but ** in obedience to her Laws." 

But while the Roman State drew new authority from new prodigies, 
while every flash through the dim religious light of the Capitoline 
was an injunction to the people, the self-recruiting power of the Gre- 
cian was more limited ; for, as they receded from their original Law- 
givers, their principles would grow less effectual, and this decay of 
opinion was chieily counteracted by the influence of great and wise 
men among them, who, at various times and in various ways, re-ani- 
mated the drooping State spirit whose value they were sagacious 
enough to perceive. Systems thus constituted, however, could not 
endure the steady strain of ages, though they might survive the con- 
cussions of a few centuries. For more than four hundred years did 
the Roman defy the storms and the thunders of popular and personal 
rage, attaining during that period the genuine magnificence which has 
provoked the admiration of ages. But long before the close of that 
period, a political infidelity had gradually crept in, which was silently 
undermining the hollow buttresses of the State. 

Amid the alHuence and dignity which rolled in upon him after the 
close of the Samnite wars and the discomfitore of Pyrrhus, — a dig- 
nity and honor accorded no less by the expiring umpirage of Greece 
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than by the consideration of the rising Courts of the Ptolemiesy — 
with the hills of his mighty city all capped with Temple trophies, and 
his Forum filled with the deputations of dependants and supplicants, — 
the Roman spirit swelled and struggled to burst all bonds and be a 
god unto itself and to the world. More than once did the Flamens 
hear with dismay of daring Generals who had crossed arms with the 
foe, and won victory in defiance of the omens. More than once a 
proud band of Patricians virtually denied the sole supremacy, in mat- 
ters perhaps of trifling import in themselves, but all-important as re- 
garding the principle. And af\er her own and her colonial ports were 
crowded with trireme prizes and the costly cargoes of Carthage and 
the East, Luxury and Sensuality joined in the attack. Then, immersed 
in voluptuousness, other influential houses slighted and neglected, 
rather than contemned, until the time came when, from the influx of 
foreign philosophy and letters, and the native intellectual growth, 
theoretical infidelity began to prevail. And when the moat cultivated 
mind in Rome expresses his surprise that the soothsayers do not laugh 
in each other^s faces, — then the imposing fabric falls. 

In Greece, where the various hateful passions, which the critical 
observer distinguishes constantly burning under the showy exterior of 
Beauty and Heroism, were restrained from tearing out the vitals of the 
Body Politic, by their training to a blind homage to the State, the pro- 
cess of destruction would be analogous to that of Rome, and would 
attain its consummation whenever the race of great men should be- 
come extinct, or whenever the progress of ideas, or the haughtiness of 
power, or the depreciation of character, resulting from license and 
excess, should sap the authority of their opinions. All these circum- 
stances conspired about the time when Rome's star was culminating, 
and the agonizing plea of Demosthenes is at once the testimony of 
their degradation and the crowning monument of their expiring glory. 

We say, then, of the Democracy of the Ancient, that to pre- 
serve any part of his own legislation, he limited that participation 
by a blind reverence for the Decretals of ancestors, the Declarations 
of auspices, and a superstitious regard for his own Law ; and it re- 
sulted that besides being conservative to the last degree in one, he 
legislated in both the countries we have been considering, rather for 
the State than for himself. 

In the forgotten folios of old writers there is a picturesque descrip- 
tion of a famous battle between the Emperor Constantino and his ri- 
val Maxcntius ; for the cluroniclcs tell how a cross, flaming on high, 
heralded the victory and converted the victor. However this may be, 
the event of that day gave the grand impetus to a Religion which, 
though of very humble origin, was destined to intermingle with all 
Political Economy, and to be conspicuous in the unwonted Fashion 
and new Strength of Republican Institutions. 

Former Political Theories had endeavored to repress the expression 
of evil ; but here was something which, when pressed into the service, 
struck at the origin and root itself. Instead of building a stout wall 
against the waves of Passion, it lulled the winds to render the waves 
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gentle. Henceforth the seat of the contest so often waged in the Fo- 
rum and the Agora, between selfishness, lust and rage, on the one 
side, and a factitious awe with venerable names upon the other, was 
changed. The battle was not to 1)0 joined in public, amid the ex- 
citements of the crowd, but each man alone in his closet was to labor 
with the evil that was in him. The Holy Scriptures laid down gene- 
ral principles of self-government, in accordance with which the ends 
of life could be attained. These it enforced by appalling threats, 
while it recommended them by the profftfr of ravishing rewards. 
These principles were such as daily experience aiiurds testimony to 
affirm are calculated to produce happiness. Inculcating a higher and 
purer morality than had ever been aspired to, and a far more full and 
complete adherence to justice in reference to others, and finally cm- 
bracing all in the extensive precept, that whatever, in the partial 
court which each one for himself set up, he judged the world should 
do to him, that he was to assume as the description of his deportment 
to his fellows, it would, in proportion to its adoption, relieve Govern- 
ment from the pressure of men's evil and violent passions. Thus, as 
its sphere widened, any system of Government which was resolved 
upon would have less to encounter. 

Not very long ago a Statesman in the British House of Peers made 
use of the significant phrase, " The Schoolmaster is abroad." This 
simple statement was the recognition of another grand Principle which, 
advancing hand in hand with Christianity, tended to the same end, — 
the connection and consolidation of Popular Institutions. 

The influence of Modern Education in relation to Government is to 
contribute to give right Principles and right forms, and then to promote 
subordination to them. Embracing a political Experience of ages, as 
it were, in himself, an Experience crowded with varying Principles 
and var>'ing Forms to wliich the same Principle has given rise ; the 
Modem can trace their operation, mark the reasons of their decay ; 
distinguish the elements of their prosperity, and comparing, selecting, 
and compounding, his work should rise massive with the solidity of 
every element of durability which time has in any way approved. A 
correct system, in unison with the interests of those on whom it acts, 
is sensible of a quickened vitality from every accession of popular In- 
telligence. Not only is the Law-making machine, if we may venture 
the expression, one which generally turns out sound articles, but the 
recipients set a due value on them. Interested and Factious Dema- 
gogues cannot delude the well-informed : though particular interests 
may sometimes seem infringed upon, reason will yet bear sway ; and 
when, notwithstanding the general tenor, unhappy wrong is committed, 
the necessity of Government and the imperfections inseparable from 
it will receive a proper attention. Education coincides with Religion, 
too, in its harmonizing and softening quality, widening the sphere of 
being, and inspiring self-respect, while directly or indirectly it afibrds 
occupation to vast numbers of the very persons whoso neglected ac- 
tivity might prove formidable. It also throws back new light upon 
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Religion, for usually as men become enlightened they admit the ex- 
cellence of Christianity. 

In estimating abstractly the efficiency of Religion and Education in 
affording stability to a Government, it is also to be remarked that it is 
not essential to its security that all its subjects shall be good and in- 
telligent. Every established Government has an advantage over all 
that threatens it ; for these antagonistic elements are rarely concen- 
trated in one attack, and its own energies being always at command, 
they are encountered in detail. These influences, whose legitimate 
action we have pointed out, nominally exist in all their efficiency in 
America. A nation, however, may be distinguished by a rare eleva- 
tion of moral purpose and a superior intellectual cultivation, yet if sud- 
denly released from the restraints which ancient usage has rendered 
familiar, they will be disqualified from using their power and applying 
their knowledge. France, the allusion to whose Republicanism sum- 
mons up sad visions, possessed intelligence and virtue enough to ma- 
nage the royal gift, if she had received it gradually. But it came up- 
on her at once, in all its terrible beauty. It appalled at first, then it 
intoxicated ; and whether shrinking from the strange responsibility, 
or bewildered by the delirium of Freedom, she proved alike unworthy 
of the dower. 

We shall not do right, then, to count the crosses towering above the 
cities of America, the little spires dotting lowland and upland, and the 
modest school-house belfries clanging their rustic summons through 
myriad village circles, but we are to observe her History if we would 
estimate aright the supports of her Polity. 

On the sloping plain of Pevensey, in England, where "Battle 
Abbey" now stands, in commemoration of the day, a people accus- 
tomed to the unshackled license of Feudalism were many years ago 
reduced to the subjection of a vigorous Foreign rule. I3ut the field 
of Hastings was only the most unfortunate in a series of efforts. Ar- 
bitrary demands on the part of the monarchs, and disputes between 
them and the children of the great chiefs who had cooperated in the 
invasion, constantly reinforced the resolute yeomanry of the malcon- 
tents, and the close of a little more than a century saw victors and 
vanquished arrayed in unbroken line against the Throne. " Magna- 
Charta," its ratifications, and the more complete and accurate Decla- 
ration of Rights, are the autographs of the Progress. It was a suc- 
cession of steps, and Religion and Education advanced with and 
prompted every movement. Then, in the wider latitude just gained, 
they exercised their Religion, applied and augmented their knowledge, 
and the result of each stand for more liberal concessions confirmed 
their propriety. Finally, to crown this arduous discipline, a portion 
of these people separated themselves by thousands of miles from the 
scene of their labors, and like the dwellers in the Wilderness, entered 
upon a continent whose climate and soil were so congenial to a high 
intellectual and moral development, that it seemed a promised land. 
Escaping from the clinging relics of Institutions as unfit for them 
now, as the nest of the eaglet bird for the Eagle, and from the maoi- 
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fold dangers of a neighborhood of despotisms yet flourishing in their 
prime, they had opportunity on this fresh earth, untouched and un- 
tainted, to assay the grander reach to which their genius prompted 
many before they left the mother-land, and all, ere many years of ab- 
sence and neglect, had suffered their souls and minds to ripen and 
mature. 

The Declaration of Independence was one more step. It was as- 
suming the toga virilis of their national manhood. Nor is their prac- 
tical Education ended, for every year they stretch their free limbs and 
gain their use more fully. The influence of Religion and Education, 
then, whatever it is, both in founding and forming and in preserving a 
State, we are authorized to infer, must be in healthy activity in Ame- 
rica ; although it does not come within the scope of our design to ap- 
peal to minute particulars. The influence of Education in the creation 
of a State is so palpable that we have not tarried long upon it, and 
that of Religion we dwell upon only in its conservative relation to 
Government. 

We now speak of the operation of Religion on the Constitution^ a 
consideration which has been deferred till now, because it is desirable 
to have in mind the influence of Education in examining it, and its 
development may serve to present the leading characteristic and excel- 
lence of Modem Democracy. 

The Christian Religion, in all its annunciations, refers directly to 
the individual. To him it promises pleasure, or threatens pain, for his 
acts. To gain the former, no nation can assist him, nor any aegis shield 
him from its wrath. It recognizes no partial privileges or immunities, 
but views all as upon the same footing, being throughout instinct with 
a spirit of perfect equality. Its immediate influence, therefore, natu- 
rally is, to render man indisposed to allow others to interfere at all in 
his direction, because he is to stand or fall by himself, and Pride re- 
volts with Reason, at the first suggestion. In short, he would be his 
own sole lawgiver, with the right he has from Heaven. All the asso- 
ciations which, in various periods, have sought to establish a pure The- 
ocracy, exemplify this tendency. The system of chivalry threw eve- 
ry knight on his own resources for support and consideration, and was 
at the same time such as, for the moment, to obscure his perception of 
the inflexible necessity of government, and consequently the tenure of 
authority was never so frail. 

But the all-suflicient counteractive now to this tendency, is Educa* 
tion, and every intelligent and informed person sees that national Gov- 
ernment is of primal y importance to his well-being, if for no other 
reason than to protect him from the ill-disposed, and the good man ac- 
cords no other veneration to it, as a Divine Institution, whose laws are 
but the resolutions of (a majority of) a People, than he would to that 
body of his own private rules or resolutions, which every reflecting 
man finds it advantageous virtually or formally to draw up in the calm^ 
ness of reason, to correct his demeanor in the excitements of life. 

While adopting this view, diflferent opinions might be entertained 
upon the extent of governmental authori^, according to the Dogmas of 
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Moral Philosophy, which any one held to, but all would concede suffi- 
cient respect to counteract the disorganizing effect which we have been 
alluding to. Nor are the ideas of man's personal accountability and 
dependence on himself for his happiness, at present and hereaAer, in 
the least shaken, since he only yields any portion of his free agency, 
in order to procure a more general obedience to the principles of that 
Supreme law to which he is accountable, and to promote that happiness 
which is its end. 

But having now his happiness for the object, and the principle of 
the equality of all in view, he relinquishes his individual, uncontrolled 
action, only so far as the clearest necessities of his united condition 
demands, and these necessities are far less exacting than of old. For 
the ancients recognized a divine nature and origin of government, and 
though they might legislate for themselves, they kept up the idea that 
it must be done through a prescribed and Heaven-favored plan. Per- 
sonal accountability and happiness, easily, then, became merged more 
or less in that of the State. The Roman felt his pulses throb with the 
grandeur and felicity of Rome, and cherished the belief, that from the 
prodigal incense of her countless altars, any one of her children would 
be welcomed to Elysium by her patron Deities. Nor was the principle 
of perfect equality by birth, caught sight of by them, as the aristocratic 
features in their original constitutions are suHlcient to show. Such 
principles prompted and reconciled them to yielding what their cir- 
cumstances demanded. Their low degree of moral discipline and 
scanty political information, particularly in reference to Republics, de- 
manded that the Government should be hedged in by a sort of Divin- 
ity, lest every wave of bad or mistaken impulse should bury it. We 
have contemplated this splendid, but infirm apparatus. Under it, many 
laws remained after a change seemed desirable, because the auguries 
favored them ; many more, because the sacrediiess which had been 
thrown around the white stone Tablets of recorded law, forbade them 
to be tampered with, but in the last extremity ; many were unpro- 
posed, because it was whispered that they would shock that mysterious 
thing, the State, and all were, of course, obeyed in the " bitter letter 
of the bloody Book," while the aristocratic features were never en- 
tirely obliterated. 

But the Modem, beholding no Divinity-encompassing Government 
which shall swallow up his individual responsibility, or interfere with 
the principle that his happiness is dependent upon himself, and keep- 
ing in mind the perfect equality of all, cannot grant such concessions as 
these to any Government. Nor do the exigencies of his condition de- 
^ mand it, for we have seen how his education and his religious subordina- 
tion fit him to make law for himself, and to control the subsequent ac- 
tion of that law. Accordingly, there are comparatively but trifling diffi- 
culties interposing between his wishes, and their expression as laws. 
He is driven through no tortuous processes — ^no labyrinth of means 
confuses and withdraws his mind from the proposed end, and all the 
Divinity attaching to Government being, at best^ of an oblique, indefi- 
nite, and not indisputable character, never threatens to engroMi atten- 
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tion. So that it results from reli^on, that in America the vital princi- 
ples of the happiness of the individual is never, for a moment, lost 
sight of, inasmuch as the first etfort of Religion is disorganizing, 
and upon a conviction of the necessity of (rovemmcnt forcing its way 
into the mind, it prevents any concessions of authority, beyond whiU 
that necessity demands, while it modifies the necessity itself, by its 
action on the soul or nature of man. 

Starting, then, under the auspicious lead of Religion and Education, 
it is by the latter that the American has shaped the particular form of 
his Constitution — a Constitution where all the constituents, fitly framed 
together, conduce to the security and aggrandizement of the whole — 
a system whose checks and balances, working without jar, operate be- 
neficently — where hasty, incomplete, and inaccurate legislation is pre- 
vented by the mutual action of bodies, diverse in the number and age 
of their respective members, no less than in the duration of time from 
the commencement of their service — where, in this way, the ardor and 
vigor of youth imparts an energy which is tempered and steadied by 
the calmer discretion and fortitude of manhood, and the coimsels liable 
by a protracted separation from the constituency to assume an aristo- 
cratic hue, are regulated by the ever-recurring participation of the 
Electors in the com])08ition of the Councils ; and finally, this admirable 
offspring of the mind of God and the Intellect of man sets so easily 
upon the national body, that instead of shackling, it stretches with its 
growth. 

If we are now called upon to condense our general view of the 
strength of the two systems, our response will be something like this : 
The one left all the passions of mankind, rampant and storming, to set 
upon it. This onset it was ill calculated to sustain, since, owing to 
unsound religious views and limited political information, the expan- 
sion of mind continually discredited, and at last disowned it. The 
other soothes these passions in the breast, while it presents to the hos- 
tile front, which it is unable to disperse or destroy in the inception, a 
structure based upon a true and immutable Religion, and fashioned and 
trimmed by the dictates of a consummate Political training, so that the 
growth of Piety and the enlargement of mind alike respond to and 
confirm it. 

And if we consider the Genius of the Democracy of each, we con- 
ceive it to be, that although botli profess an identical object, the hap- 
piness of the subject, in the one it was received at second-hand, 
through that of the State, in the other it fiows full and fresh to the in- 
dividual himself. We may add, also, that the whole philosophy of the 
discrepancy can be traced in the difference of the supports on which 
each is seen to rest. 

We will not seek, with intense Divination, to work out the Destiny 
of our own country, but we contemplate, with tranquil satisfaction, that 
Destiny as linked with the glory of God and of roan, with the spread 
of pure religion, and the evolution of ever-growing mind ; and we aie 
conscious of a pride higher than that which the citizen of antiqai^ 
derived from any source in his most palmy days, in knowing that. 
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whether we pierce the howels of the earth, or walk, with science, in 
the golden paths of the stars, our State grows stronger in the verifica- 
tion of our religion. 

And we cherish a fond belief, that not until that blessed time when 
men, in pristine purity, in the millenial hour, which the good love to 
dream of, shall act spontaneously in accordance with the truth and the 
right, and harmonize with all the visible creation, will the Temple of 
our National Honor be thrown down ; for then all human regulation 
will fade into the Regimen of the Supreme. 



THE INDEPENDENT THINKER- 

BT LKWI8 H. EKID, NKW YORK CITT. 

The Independent Thinker, as the words imply, is one who thinks 
for himself; one, whose opinions are emphatically his own. He 
adopts not other men's sentiments, until he has subjected them to 
severe tests ; and then accedes to this or that belief, not because others 
accede to it, but because he himself is convinced of its truth. He looks 
not to others, but confiding in himself, goes back alone to the fountain- 
head of truth, uses his own powers of thought, and comes down to 
only such conclusions as patient investigation and honest conviction 
may lead him. He will not be governed by other men's opinions ; he 
seeks to know things for himself ; and if there be any slavery which 
he despises, it is the slavery of the mind. Now there are some per* 
sons who, mistaking the name for the reality, fancy that to be inde- 
pendent thinkers, they must think differently from every one else ; — a 
very erroneous opinion, since nothing can be more natural than that 
two individuals, in the investigation of the same truth, should arrive at 
the same results ; so that they may think alike, while they think in- 
dependently. 

It is, no doubt, from this love of the name of independence, that 
young men are sometimes led to discard the opinions of their fathers. 
They would be called independent thinkers ; and hence, if their father 
is of this political party, they will be of that ; if he is of this reli- 
gious creedftfhey prefer the other. And why is this, unless it be to 
show that ihey have opinions of their own ? But how great the dif- 
ference between changing our views to be independent, and changing 
them because we are independent ! If men act from the former mo- 
tive, they may be despised ; if from the latter, they are worthy of re- 
spect. The man who changes from one party or creed to another, to 
show his independence, only shows that he has it not. He is a base 
deserter. But the man who seeks to do that which is right ; who, 
from a sense of duty, changes his party, deserves no reproach. He is 
•B independent thinker, — a man of honor. He endeavors to keep near 
the truth ; and, as parties are fickle, it is as likely to be the party which 
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deserts him, as he who deserts the party. It is difficult, however, to 
determine what are the motives which really actuate men ; and hence 
we generally ascribe every change of sentiments to fickleness of char- 
acter, or to purposes of a sinister nature. But whether men agree or 
disagree in their opinions — whether they hold correct or erroneous 
views — how few there are, who may properly be called independent 
thinkers ! Go ask the great mass of mankind why they believe thus 
and 80, and they have no answer to give you — they must at once ap* 
peal to their authorities. It is the few who do the thinking for the 
many. Most of our ideas are borrowed — our opinions are second- 
handed. As a general thing, we follow in the footsteps of our fathers ; 
think as they thought ; live as they lived ; and as they were gathered 
to their fathers, so will it be with us. In the same way one genera- 
tion follows another, and it is only here and there that some bold spirit 
dares arise to assert his views and to challenge opposition. 

Here the question naturally arises. Why do we find no more really 
independent thinkers ? One reason, no doubt, is, that a proper course 
is not taken with the young mind at the outset. The old maxim, " just 
as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined," applies as well to the mental 
constitution, as to the moral. It is just as easy to form opinions in 
the mind of the child, as it is to implant moral principle in the heart. 
Now parents naturally think that they alone hold correct views ; and 
hence they are exceedingly careful to teach their children to think as 
they do. So that at the very birth of the child, his subsequent course 
of action, the opinions he is to hold, the doctrines he is to promulgate, 
are all marked out for him. He is no sooner able to receive impres- 
sions, than he is told that he must choose this, and reject that ; that 
such and such views are correct, while others are erroneous.* Placing, 
as we do, all confidence in our parents, believing that what they say 
must be true, as a general thing, we receive their doctrines as our 
own, grow up with our views all prematurely formed, and when we 
arrive at the proper age to investigate truth, and to form opinions for 
ourselves, behold wo have nothing of this to do — it has all, forsooth, 
been kindly done for us. Thus, in a certain sense, we come into the 
world already members of this or that religious sect, or supporters of 
this or that political party. Prejudices strengthen us in our belief, 
and independent thinking is out of the question. But I am asked, 
What would you have us do ? Neglect the young mind entirely — ^leave 
it to adopt any sentiments ? I answer, no ! I would watch over the 
youth with the utmost care. I would give them all possible instruc- 
tion ; but in so doing I would teach them principles, and not an out- 
ward conformity to principles. I would plant the truth in their hearts, 
but would leave Ihem to act it out as they might choose. I would 
teach them pure religion, but would trouble them not so much with the 
claims of any particular sect. I would strive to make them lovers of 
their country, but would allow them to serve their country in connec- 
tion with the party most accordant with their own feelings. In 
short, the great object which I would keep before their minds, should 
be, instead of a particular sect, religion itself ; instead of a party, 
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duties to their country. I would teach them the great end of all sects 
and all parties. I would give them the substance, and not the foroi. 
Now I have no doubt that many fathers are more anxious thai theii 
sons should belong to some particular party, than that they should be 
men of enlarged views — men of philanthropic and patriotic sentiments. 
And, what is more, I believe it is a possible thing that some parents 
should feel more solicitude about the creed which their children may 
profess, than about their hopeful conversion to the Christian religion. 
Is it not natural, then, that the young mind should be early biased, and 
do we not here find one reason why there are no more independent 
thinkers ? 

Another reason which I offer, is the fact, that there is, on the part 
of so many, such a propensity to imitation. Indeed, so far as our own 
country is concerned, imitation is one of the great faults of the present 
day. Our country is new, and our resources are limited ; but we put 
on the appearance of age and wealth. Most of our styles of architec- 
ture arc borrowed from the ancient models. We make no pretensions to 
originality, and the fact that anything is new or is American, is enough 
to subject it to condemnation. Moreover, for solid stone, wo often 
substitute the stucco ; a great deal of our mahogany is made out of 
pine ; and much of our marble is nothing but white-wood. Thus in 
many things has American economy led us to substitute the artificial 
for the real. The cheapness of the one more than compensates for 
the costliness of the other. In all this, considered in one sense, there 
may be no harm ; and yet no one can say, that matter does not in- 
fluence mind — that outward circumstances do not affect our mode of 
thinking. But leaving this out of account, one thing is certain, that 
when you bring imitation directly into the province of mind, and make 
men alike in their habits of thought, their opinions, and their feelings, 
you destroy originality, you put an end to independent thinking. To 
be independent thinkers, we must hold converse with our own minds, 
must isolate ourselves, in a measure, from the rest of mankind, and 
think for ourselves. There can bo no doubt that we look too much to 
others. We forget our individuality, — ^tho peculiar constitution of our 
own minds. We overlook the great fact, that to succeed in the world, 
a man must be himself, whether it be in thinking, speaking, or acting. 
But so natural is it to do as others do, that we throw away our own 
standard, and adopt theirs. Fixing our eye on some one who stands 
high in the world's esteem, we determine our progress by the simi- 
larity of our course to his. The very boy reads the history of some 
hero. He discovers the great outlines of his character, and finds that 
when he was a boy he was of a bold, romantic temperament. He 
loved scenes full of terrific grandeur, and when th'e clouds gathered 
blackness, the thunders rolled over his head, and the lightnings flashed 
along the sky, he, it may be, would perch himself on some eminence, 
And admire the sublimity of the scenes around him. The thought 
itrikes the mind of the young reader. He looks out for the first 
■hower ; then posts himself, it may be, on some old fence or shed, 
'^^'[^B at least the first flash of lightning and the first peal of thunder, but 
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aoon skulks into the house, and imagines himself a second hero. Two 
Christians, the one exceedingly ardent in his temperament, the other 
quite the opposite, read the memoir of some departed worthy. The 
one, all enthusiasm, exclaims, *' Oh ! that I were like him." The 
other, slow and lifeless, breaks out into the same exclamation. Both 
would change their natures, and become like each other. But this is 
impossible. Here, then, we see how much men are inclined to imi- 
tate one another. It is true there can be no objection to our imitating 
the good ; but the difficulty is, we strive to imitate them, rather thaa 
their goodness. All such imitation is servile— <;ontrary to every just 
view of our duty as independent thinkers. 

Another great obstacle in the way of independent thinking, is too 
great a regard for public opinion. All know what an iron sway public 
opinion holds over the minds of men. In all we do, the question ever 
stands prominent. What will men say of us ? We dare not differ from 
the mass. Should we not think as others do, we are behind the times. 
Should we not dress as others do, we are out of the fashion. Should 
we not act as others do, we are strange, eccentric beings. To avoid 
such observations, we fall in with the multitude, and conform our lives 
to theirs. But would we bo independent thinkers, we must put away 
the fear of man. It chains the mind down to old ideas, prevents its 
exercising its own powers, and holds it back in its progress towards 
truth and knowledge. If we have any views of our own, we should 
not fear to expose them, especially if those views are founded upon 
patient thought and a sober judgment. No matter whether men receive 
your doctrines with willing minds or not, they may be founded upon' 
the immutable truth ; they may contain much for which future genera- 
tions will rise up and call you blessed. If you have views of your 
own, bring them out ; let them be tried. If they are wrong, let the 
public show it, and then you have only taught men how they may the 
better discover error a second time. But if your ideas are worthy of 
notice, you certainly need not then have any fear of the public. Men 
will think well of you, regard you with affection, and honor you for 
what you have contributed to their advancement in knowledge. 

Let us now consider, as briefly as possible, some of the more appa- 
rent reasons why men should be independent thinkers. In the first 
place, it is only when men make opinions their own, that they are able 
to advance them with any degree of force and spirit. They then feel 
as though they had a cause of their own to defend. They urge their 
views as though they alone held thom — as though all mankind were to 
be convinced of their truth. Hence, they enter into the work with all 
the zeal and ardor of new theorists. They become strong men — men 
of influence ; they effect great good in the world : while, on the other 
hand, the man who has no mind of his own leads a tame and listless 
life. He borrows all his thoughts, and never knows whether he is 
right or wrong. Such a man docs comparatively no good, makes no 
impression upon the minds of others, and, if he is not despised, is re- 
garded at any rate with cold indifference. 

Again, true dignity requires that men should be independent think- 
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ers. What more disgusting than to see one person aping another, 
copying his styles of expression, his gait, his habits, his opinions ! 
How belittling it appears! How contrary to the very idea of man! 
Made in the likeness of God, stamped with immortality, do we seek 
our models in this world? How slavish must he be who does it? 
Bind the body, if you will, but spare the mind. Enslave not opinion ; 
let thought be free. The slavery of the body I can bear, but the slave- 
ry of the mind I cannot. It destroys all my ideas of man*8 true dig- 
nity. It is out of character with his high origin and his future destiny. 

Still further, independent thinking tends to develop our national 
characteristics. Nationality is nothing but individuality on a larger 
scale. It is the nation's acting out itself, just as we would have the 
individual act out himself. If now as a nation we do not thus act out 
ourselves, but set up some other country as a model and copy ailer it, 
wo become as slavish as the individual who copies after his model. 
We must, then, set the national mind at work — set it to thinking, not 
to copying. It is only in this way that nationalities will be developed; 
and among them, that which is so much talked of and so much desired — 
a national literature — a literature made out of American ideas, em- 
bodying Ame/ican thoughts, American feelings. We must give up 
aping English customs. Foreign notions must be banished. Our 
writers must withdraw their thoughts from foreign associations, and 
look about them for their tropes and figures. The Poet must contem- 
plate the beautiful scenery of his own country. He must look to the 
green hills of his native land — her sunny plains, verdant lawns, majes- 
tic rivers, and gurgling brooks. Here let him draw his metaphors. 
Our writers of prose must study American history, American institu- 
tions, American peculiarities. They must become thoroughly imbued 
with American prejudices. In short, our thoughts must become en- 
tirely our own, independent of other nations. When this is the case, 
we shall find that there is in us and of us the elements of a literature 
peculiarly our own. Till then, we cannot expect a National Litera- 
ture, nor the full development of national character, however considered. 

Once more, the fact that so much remains to be discovered, is an- 
other reason why men should be independent thinkers. Can wo sup- 
pose that there is no more room for inquiry ? Have we reached the 
acme of knowledge ? Are the arts and sciences brought to the highest 
degree of perfection ? Are the great principles of truth all known ? 
Not at all. The world is ever advancing. The march of mind is 
onward. The thread of mystery is constantly unraveling; and so 
many new things are continually brought to light, that we are encour- 
aged to believe, that what we now know, compared with what we may 
know, is but as the first faint streaks of morning light compared with 
the effulgence of noonday. Who, then, will enter the field of investi- 
gation ? Shall we leave it to the few ? Shall we sit down in indif- 
ference, when truth is to be discovered ? Let men enter the field ; let 
them engage in the search ; and since they are searching, let them not 
keep togeSier, nor follow in the path abready traversed. They must 
separate. If they would accomplish anything, each must take his own 
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road, independently of the other. Each must branch off for himself, 
search for himself, and then may he hope to return to the point from 
whence he set out, bringing the reward of his labors with him. 

In conclusion, if there be any to wliom our subject appeals, it is to 
the educated — ^to those who have cultivated minds, and who know how 
to use them. It appeals to them as men of thought, as men of influ- 
ence in the world. If the educated do not think for themselves, who 
shall ? To whom shall we look for the great principles of truth ? To 
the ignorant ? Not at all. It is the educated, who alone are qualified 
to enter into the field of investigation. They are the persons who give 
character to the age, who form the public mind. They are the beacon- 
lights to a misjudging world. From them issue the great conservative 
principles of society. Let them, then, realize the responsibilities rest- 
ing upon them. Let them feel that they must not look to others, but 
that they have each for himself a work to do. And as a debt which 
they owe to the public, let them withdraw to the secret chambers of 
their own minds, and there seek to individualize themselves with the 
progress of knowledge. Let them strive to bring to light hidden truths, 
or to throw new lustre on truths already known. 

The subject appeals to all who are in a course of education. It 
enjoins upon such, in view of what they are to be, to think for them- 
selves. Let them, therefore, not yield a slavish assent to the opinions 
of others ; but whatever sentiments they adopt, let them always " be 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in them." Let them also re- 
member, that as educated men they will soon be called upon to think 
for others — to guide their minds in the way of truth. Should they not, 
then, feel their true importance, act in view of their coming responsi- 
bilities, and train up their minds to such habits of thought as will enable 
them to be of the most service to the world ? Or should they rather 
rest satisfied with being mere automata, acting a borrowed part, and 
contributing nothing to the advancement of knowledge ? No ! They 
may, they should strive to become prominent men in the world's his- 
tory. If they do not succeed, it should be no fault of their own. Let 
them therefore not sit down in idleness, when so much is to be done. 
Let them put forth all their powers, wake up the slumbering energies 
of their nature, and they will not have lived in vain. To each, in the 
poet^s words, I seem to hear a voice saying, 

« In the world*! broad field of battle. 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb-driven cattle ; 
Be a Hero in the strife." 

Would that from every heart there might go forth the answer-^felt, 
acted upon, carried out in life — I will do my duty. Would that mind 
might awake from its lethargy, — discover its omnipotence, — ^put forth 
its powers, — and a new day would dawn upon the world of knowledge. 
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SECRET INFLUENCES. 

IT JOHN DONNCLL llfITB» BALTIMORI, MD. 

Aristotle enumerates Chance among tlie efficient causes of events. 
Nor was this belief peculiar to that philosopher. Previous to the 
light of Divine Revelation, the generality of mankind invested chance 
with an imaginary importance, which has since happily vanished, 
though the word itself has continued in unimpaired use. But a 
sounder philosophy has retained it only as a term expressing the ope- 
ration of unkjiown secondary causes ; and a truer religion, though it 
frowns upon its ancient sense, as arguing an unconscious or at least 
indifferent Ruler of the Universe, yet sanctions its introduction in mo- 
dem vocabulary, when employed in this, its more correct signification. 
Its use, when attended by this idea, obviously involves no impropriety, 
and is required as a convenient mode of speech, whore we would re- 
fer to events, whose causes are either hidden in mystery, or operate 
contrary to expectation. 

Such causes as the above constitute no small portion of those that 
act in the world. Reason and observation will support us in affirming 
that the greater part of the machinery connecting cause with effect, is 
hidden from the scrutiny of human eye ; and, as a consequence, that 
the change, of which the world is one mighty system, takes place more 
from chance than from causes, of which man does or can take cogni- 
zance. 

Let us, in the first place, observe the finite nature of those powers, 
which man brings to this investigation of the numberless influences at 
work around him. His mind is so constituted, that it overlooks in its 
widest scope a space which is but a point in the boundless infinity of 
Truth ; and yet so imperfect is the mental vision, even when em- 
ployed upon this extremely limited field, that both the largest and the 
minutest objects almost entirely escape observation. A clear image 
is formed on the mind's retina of those only, that constitute the roe- 
dium between the two extremes. Reason is neither sufficiently com- 
prehensive to grasp a truth of extreme magnitude, nor nice and deli- 
cate enough in its texture to seize upon the exceedingly minute. We 
have heard it likened, by a homely though truthful comparison, to a pair 
of tongs, whose arms open not wide enough to comprehend a house, nor 
fit together with sufficient accuracy to pick up a needle. Such being 
the very limited nature of the human mind, inadequate, indeed, are 
our powers either to embrace within our vision at a bird's eye view, the 
whole of that field of influences, which by an universal sympathy en- 
circles the entire world ; or to survey very minutely any part of it. 
Here is represented the tendency of every event that has occurred 
since events first began to be ; and every day, we may say, renders 
tenfold more intricate those lines of influence, infinite in number and 
qualities, that connect the present with the past. Indeed, how futile 
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must be our efTorts to trace down through the vale of succeeding ages 
the true and entire consequences of one single event in antiquity — 
take what one we may ! These individual influences, moreover, be- 
come compound : no longer acting as single forces, they produce a re- 
sultant. This caps the chmax of our confusion. What was before a 
mystery, now becomes perfect chaos ; and we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that the whole world, ourselves included, is under the con- 
trol of causes unknown to all but God. We relinquish our claim to 
that which is the distinguishing prerogative of the Deity. 

Obviously, then, our acquaintance with the operation of cause and 
effect is extremely imperfect. Being limited by the boundaries of ob- 
servation and experience, its character is simply empirical, and bears, 
as we have seen, but little relation to the actual. Reason drawing aside 
the curtain of the empiric, penetrates within the vail. She teaches 
us, that in the history of both nations and individuals, various circutn" 
stances continually enter in as essential conditions for the occurrence 
of events, and thus become invested with all the reality of efficient 
causes. Of these, man is to a vast extent the necessary, though un- 
conscious creature ; and it is in this view, more particularly, that we 
wc will consider the wide play given to Chance in shaping our desti- 
ny, both collectively and individually. 

History is but the development of certain causes set on foot at the 
creation of the world by the great First Cause, and since modified here 
and there in iheir series of necessary sequences by immediate acts of 
His will. Supposing the Supreme Ruler to retain the same plan of 
direct interference in the government of this His province, we may say, 
that were the world to live over again from the first hour of its birth, 
its condition under the administration of secondary causes would re- 
main the same at corresponding periods in its existence. But depose 
from its sovereignty one of these His viceroys, and an ever-widening 
element of discord is introduced to mar the first plan. Change one 
event, and you plant a different seed for the growth of a thousand oth- 
ers. Those coincidences of little circumstances, which so oflen gen- 
erate momentous results, are broken up, and a new order of them 
instituted. There will be found no arrow, that *' at a venture shall 
smitf* king Ahab between the joints of the harness ;" no Tiber over- 
flowing its banks in season to preser\'e the germ, whence shall spring 
the Eternal City ; no spider to weave a web, that shall bar the en- 
trance to the cave of Mohammed's concealment. These were cir- 
cumstances trifling in themselves, but of inconceivable importance, 
when viewed as so many connecting links in Destiny, without each 
one of which being supplied, the rest of the chain, however perfect, 
would have proved unable to sustain the fate of the world. A minute 
examination of even the outlines of history in our possession, will not 
fail to detect many similar instances of great events originating in 
" small things.** Some little incident, serving as a drop of water on 
the incipient flame that would otherwise wrap a city in conflagration, 
may prove a more powerful conservatist than an emperor's decree. 
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-" certamina tanta 



PuJveria ex'igul jactu compresM qtuMCont*' 

Or, on the other hand, like a spark falling upon a magazine of powder, 
one equally trivial in itself has often created mightier upheavings in 
the elements of society, than the most successful radicsdist. In the 
first case, man does not recognize the preventive, because the fires 
were checked before they burst upon his view ; and in the second case, 
he attributes the world-rending consequences to some favorite theory 
of " general progress," that he would hug in his conceit of mind. 

How false a test, then, do we apply to the importance of circum- 
stances ! We call them great, when their eflx^cts are immediate ; 
God judges of them by their relations with eternity. Wc turn our 
eyes toward those that glitter on the surface ; He regards them as im- 
portant instruments of His will, none the less, because they operate 
under ground. It is His high prerogative to connect trifiing causes 
with momentous results, and thus overwhelm the vainly-aspiring mind 
with confusion, and inculcate in all a sense of utter dependence. 

Situations are frequent, where the future being involved in mystery, 
we act indifl^erently, like men groping about in the dark, though on the 
one side be a precipice, and on the other the haven of our hopes. 
From the nature of the case all forethought is here useless. If the 
step is to be made in utter darkness, an hour's reflection can inform us 
no better in what direction to make it, than the impulse of the moment. 
In cases like this, circumstances supply the impulse, and under their 
influence we unconsciously act. Yet how momentous are often the 
results, into which we thus heedlessly plunge ! How " big with fate" 
those disregarded trifles of dust, that turn the balance in our minds ! 
How heavily may the destinies of unborn nations rest upon our heads, 
and our hearts beat none the quicker ! A few days before the discov- 
ery of land by Columbus, one or two birds had been observed to fly in 
a southwesterly direction, and he was reluctantljr induced by the pray- 
ers and threats of his companions to change accordingly his course, 
which had hitherto been due west. Had this course remained imal- 
tered, it would have carried him, under the influence of the Gulf-stream, 
at once to the eastern coast of Florida, and the whole course of Spanish 
discovery have been changed : in all probability it would have taken 
a direction along the Atlantic shores of North America, and a Spanish 
population have inherited the present territories of the United States. 
It is impossible to conceive of the particular results ; but most cer- 
tainly the history of America, so far as dependent on local causes, 
. would have been altered, and the history of the world, so far as shaped 
by America, would have experienced a radical change. And owing 
to what ? The chance flight of a few birds ! A trivial cause, truly, 
on which to hang such heavy consequences ; but trivial only in our 
eyes, from not perceiving with prophetic ken its legitimate results in 
Futiirity. In the view of the Omniscient it is one of the grandest 
causes that He has ever made use of in the dealings of His providence 
with our race. 
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This is not an isolated instance of the kind ; history is full of similar 
examples of causality, though, from their apparent insignificance, they 
too of\en pass by unnoticed and unrecorded. Doubtless, if we could 
trace events to their true origin, we should there discover some un- 
heeded circumstance, upon which hinged the whole issue ; while all 
the fine-spun theories and philosophical speculations of our historians 
would dwindle down into mere modifying circumstances. The Pil- 
grims — men destined to become in after ages the leaven of the Western 
world — were nearly equally divided during their deliberations in Hol- 
land, as to embarking for New England. The majority of a few votes 
among those world-despised men, has set a ball in motion, that shakes 
thrones, overturns nations, and sheds a hallowed influence of education 
and Christianity upon the remotest parts of our globe. The historian 
refers not these effects to the immoralittf of the Dutch nation^ which, 
we are told, (Gov. Bradford,) turned the balance of divided opinion, 
and brought about this majority ; but to the development of some gen- 
eral principles that he sees at work in the world. And it is proper 
that he should do so : since it is impossible to know all the ten thou- 
sand circumstances connected by a positive necessity with the occur- 
rence of events, he must therefore search for causes of a different 
character. The justice of such theories is founded on the probability 
that, in the long run, the casual influences will nearly balance each 
other. Nature presents an analogy here. How irregular among them- 
selves is the growth of the branches that compose the stately oak ! 
How liable to perturbations in their minutiae are the causes of the 
rains that fertilize the earth ! Yet out of confusion arises symmetry, 
and out of disorder, uniformity. In like manner, the system of '* equal 
chances'' puts the world in a state, as it were, of inertia, to be acted 
on by any original tendency in society to civilization or improvement. 
Yet the consideration of the above truth should take off the air of dog- 
matism, that so often pervades histories, in assigning general causes 
to particular results. 

It is a matter of frequent occurrence, that the deepest-laid plans of an 
energetic statesman come to nought, and the measures of blockheads 
meet with success. Wisdom must often " to the kennel," while stupid 
effrontery " stands by the fire." This results from the impossibility 
of making calculations to meet the actions and reactions in that invisi- 
ble chain of influences which interlinks all things together, without 
either our knowledge or will. Thus is a connection established be- 
tween the prince on the throne and every beggar in the streets. Po- 
litical events are more or less attributable to the vibrations in this con- 
catenation of society so unseen as to bafHe all human prudence. 
Cardinal Bernis, on being asked the cause of his banishment, is repre- 
sented as philosophizing in the following strain on the instability W 
Fortune : " I have traced to its source the stream that swept me from 
the throne ; and at the source there sat a common sutler-girl, the 
arbiter of my fortunes. The displeasure I chanced to incur with her, 
communicated itself through a variety of secret channels to the King, 
from whom it descended upon my head, in the form of a gracious let- 
ter, in which it was intimated that I might change my abode in France 
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for whatever country might be most agreeable." In ancient times it 
was said, that Athens was the mistress of Greece, Themistocles gov- 
erned Athens, his wife ruled Themistocles, and his son his wife ; so 
that a youth's whims were felt throughout the length and breadth of 
Greece. 

The truths with respect to casual circumstances, which have already 
been commented upon, obtain also in the lives of individuals, and pre- 
sent themselves the more clearly, because each man has only to con- 
sult his own experience, in order to realize the fact. Indeed, so forci- 
bly is the mind struck with the extreme latitude of the principle of 
'* secret influences," that judging from the effects of known causes, it 
becomes a question with many, whether the whole difference in mental 
and moral organization among men cannot be accounted for as the re- 
sult of the comparatively infinite number of unknown causes. It must 
be granted, however, that though this be adequate to produce the variety 
in mind and character, yet has it no power to create that corresponding 
variety in physical development, which is more or less attendant upon 
the former. So far as we credit phrenology, we acknowledge an 
original difference between men, as they come from the hand of their 
Mskker. The tell-tale face discloses the workings of the soul behind 
it, as with but half-smothered light it illumines the features with ani- 
mation, and betrays its character in the countenance, through which it 
would find expression. The expansive or low forehead ; the eye — 
deep set, and flashing the transmissions of the gem within, or mild, 
tender, and blue ; the mouth — " wreathed in smiles,** or curled with a 
perpetual sneer ; lips, compressed or vacillating with every feeling ; 
are all indices of innate qualities of soul, and types set up by nature, 
faintly to shadow forth the veiled realities within. 

But, whether or not the influence of circumstances be sufficient to 
account for the whole of this difference we observe among mankind, 
certain it is, that in this way can be explained a great part of it. The 
original, individualizing principles of our nature, if such indeed there 
be, must necessarily become so thoroughly remodeled by a life-time*8 
subjection to the action of this all-pervading power, that when an old 
man comes to die, it appears as though no traces would be found of 
his primitive cast of mind. One of the broadest channels through 
which change pours a torrent of influence to effect this, consists in our 
chance associations. In each one's world of thought, but few ideas 
stand distinct by themselves. The rest, in the origin and course of 
their existence, have become involved in some tissue of accompanying 
thought ; and so general is the action of affinity, as they repose to« 
gether in the brain, that when we would draw forth one, we almost 
invariably find it connected with a long train of others. The process 
<^ this connection is unseen, and made manifest only by its effects. 
The consequence is, that a multiplicity of ideas — ^in the selection we 
have no part— enter the mind, by a kind of necessity. When we 
reflect, then, how large a proportion of our thoughts visit us through 
this inlet of association without the promptings of our wills, we must 
be struck with the broad sphere here given to chance in determining 
human character. 
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When reverting to our previous lives, we recall to the memory ho^ 
from causes either utterly beyond our control, or esteemed trivial, ai 
acted upon as such, have emanated consequences involving our we! 
being in both this world and the next, the mind feels crushed under 
sense of its dependence on what is extraneous. Few are the frien 
ships formed by any previous determination ; yet the mutual influent 
of two persons, living each with open confidence in a moral atmosphe 
of the other^s creating, passes all our conception. To some unlooke 
for incident does well-nigh every one trace having caught in his hea 
the seeds of Divine Truth, which shoot up and put forth here tl 
leaves of holiness — whose fruit hereafter is life everlasting. All tl 
objects of sense and sight in the " world without" leave each their oin 
mark toward writing out final character. The circumstances of el 
mate and natural scenery are rife with influence, either to freeze up 
open the wells of feeling in the bosom of man— either to smother ' 
enkindle the sparks of grandeur in his soul. No event is so fleetii 
as not to cast an abiding image on the mirror of hi» mind — no influem 
so slight as not to touch strings in his heart that will vibrate througho 
eternity. What these events and influences are, accident must great 
determine. Man's part is passive— oflcn unconscious. Sleeping * 
waking, he hears not the airy footsteps of the secret influences thi 
like so many ministering spirits of His will, the Superintending Mil 
employs to do His bidding. They whisper in our ears the " startlii 
secrecies of dreams," and conduct us through the " mysteries of wakii 
vision." At one time, as the Phantom of Wealth, they throw a goldc 
hue about us ; at another time, assuming the form of Love or Ambitio 
they bait our propensities with an object, and lead us captives in tl 
pursuit of it. But from the falling of a sparrow to the judgment upon 
Horod, all things are but links in the great chain of cause and eflfec 
which originates in the will and terminates in the glory of Him that si 
teth on high. What a glorious day will that one be, when, with a visit 
refined from the grossness of materiality, we shall be permitted to scf 
the entire field of influences, — God shall justify His providence to tl 
minutest event, — and the whole assembled universe will break forth 
one burst of admiration and praise to the Omniscient ! 

in fine, so hidden from our eyes are the undercurrents that toss i 
about on the ocean of life, that many, feeling their inability to contr 
their destinies, have subsided into the listlessness of Fatalism. Th 
is the religion of despair. But how cheering is the thought to tl 
Christian, that there is a Divinity which "shapes our ends," whose i 
telligcnce hath numbered the hairs of our heads, who impersonates ii 
finite power employed by infinite goodness, and causes all things i 
work together for good to them that love Him ! Though circvmstanc 
weave the woof of fate, yet is it but a spindle in His hand forming tl 
checkered web of life as He has predestined. Our duty and the tn 
philosophy of living consist in this, that guarded alike from the rocl 
of presumptuous self-reliance, and the mazes of desponding Fatalism < 
the broad sea of life, we choose the midway path of energy, tempers 
by humility and trust. 

VOL. zn. 59 
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STANZAS. 

I*vK been on the lee, 

Of the billowy 0e&, 
And r?e heard the wild waTee* rolling roar ; 

And Fve teen their fierce rage, 

Aa they laahed in their cage. 
And itniggled to dash o*er the shore. 

Then I heard the wild cry. 

That went up to tlie sky, 
From the mariner struggling for life ; 

And that shriek of despair, 

Soundeth still in mine ear^ 
Which arose when he ended the strife. 

But the sailor went down, 

When his spirit had flown. 
To his ocean-bed, e?er to rest 

While the white rolling soige 

Sang his funeral dirge. 
As a sliroud it encircled his breast 

In the ocean-cave deep. 
Doth his manly form sleep. 

And he heeds not the roar of the wa?es ; 
But he waiteth in peace. 
Till the orchaogers voice. 

Shall awaken the dead from their graves. 



tf^^^^^^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^' 



THE EFFICACY OF CRIMINAL LAW. 

Criminal law, by some writer, has been compared to a spider's web^ 
which catches and holds fast in its meshes the weaker insects, while 
the larger and more powerful make their escape. This apparent inef- 
ficiency, has been one of the causes of the prejudice which exists in 
the minds of many against the practice and profession of law. They 
have seen the guilty escape punishment, through some technicality of 
the law, and not understanding the necessity for this strict adherence 
to forms, they charge the blame upon the profession, forgetting that the 
great object of law may be gained, although the offender escape ; for 
die infliction of pain is not the design of law, but merely one means 
towards the attaining of that design. 

Is, then, criminal law as faul^ as many assert ? Is it the spidei'e 
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web, entangling and destroying the weak alone ? In reply to this ques- 
tion, it will be necessary to show what is the object to be gained by 
Human Law, and also, that Criminal Law gains its proportion of that 
object. 

Man is the subject of two kinds of Law. The one is the Moral Law, 
and is implanted in, and given to us, by our Creator. Its authority is 
derived from the simple fact, that our Maker has made us under its 
power, and its design is to bring our souls into perfect conformity to 
His will. It governs our actions by regulating our desires and feel- 
ings, the springs of those actions, and it offers, as inducements, the 
reward of eternal happiness, and the punishment of eternal misery to 
each soul bom into this world. 

The other is the Human Law, and is commanded us by the govern- 
ment under which we live. It derives its power from the necessity 
which exists among men to protect the weak from the strong, the good 
from the bad, and its design is to give to each person, that degree of 
liberty, and freedom from injury, which is consistent with the welfare 
of the whole. Human Law takes no cognizance of feelings or wishes 
not expressed in actions, since they can have no effect upon our fcUow- 
men ; and for illegal acts it threatens punishment. 

The former deals with man, as the subject of God ; the latter, that 
of the State. The administrator of one is the Almighty ; that of the 
other, weak mortals. 

Though the one is much inferior in scope to the other, yet its au- 
thority is derived ultimately from the same source ; for, since laws are 
necessary to the existence of that human society, which is in accord- 
ance with the will of God, they must rest on His will, and the Moral 
Law stands on no higher ground, although the Human is, indirectly, de- 
rivable from the same source as the Moral Law, and the strictly obedient 
to the latter need fear nothing from the former ; yet these two Laws, 
which many confound, are entirely distinct, so that either could exist 
without the other ; for we should be under the Moral Law, though we 
lived where no Human Law had jurisdiction ; and necessity and expe- 
diency would teach us a Human Law, were no Moral Law known. 
Criminal Law, being one branch of the Moral Law, whose design is 
the welfare of the citizens, must have some particular division of this 
subject in view, and its duty is to protect from bodily injury. 

No man, wishing to judge of the efficiency of a machine, would 
care to scrutinize each separate part, minutely noticing each irregular- 
ity and imperfection ; but he would look at the result of its efforts, and 
see if its end were gained as cheaply, and with as few drawbacks as 
possible. If it served its purpose, he would overlook its faults, know- 
ing that no work of man can be perfect. Thus should we judge of 
Criminal Law. If it gains its end, and that end is of more importance 
to Society than the evils resulting from its failure are injurious, justice 
can ask for no more. Does it gain its end, which we have found to 
be the protection of the citizens from bodily damage ? Who, when 
leaving his home for distant lands, feels any doubt that the law will 
cover with its shield those remaining behind ? Who, in this country^ 
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where the grreatest freedom of action is allowed, stands in jeopardy of 
life or limb, through the weakness or inefficiency of our Law ? Who 
considers it requisite to carry about him those weapons of defence so 
common, and so useful, too, in countries not blessed by such a guardian 
power ? So completely are we siurounded and defended by Law, and 
so silent but powerful is its exercise, that like the air we breathe, not 
a thought is ever given to its great benefits ; but let its influence for one 
day be withdrawn, and our land would weep blood. The best men, and 
the greatest minds, have not been laboring for centuries in vain, to dis- 
cover those inmiutable principles of justice, and the proportionate 
criminality of offences, upon which good Law must be founded *, but 
they have bequeathed to us the truth, which we possess, drawn from 
the deep wells of antiquity, and destined to continue pure, till the millen- 
ial hour shall bring all mankind under one Law and one Administrator. 
True, in the execution of this Law, many criminals escape punish- 
ment, through some want of form, or mere technicality. All that can 
be said, and all that need be said, is, that it is necessary to the fimmess 
and immutability of Law, that its forms should be rigidly observed. 
They are the securities which all possess against its unjust adminis- 
tration. But let no one fear that disobedience to Human Law will ever 
go unpunished. Though the guilty escape here, there is a Court that 
knows no technicalities, is governed by no forms, calls upon no advo- 
cate, asks a verdict from no jury, but where Justice, all-knowing and 
all-powerful, presides. • 

*' There, ie no ahaffling, there, the action lies 
In ite true natore, and we, onnelvee, compelled 
To the teeth and forehead of our faolti. 
To give in evidence." 

Before that Tribunal, let us be willing to leave all those whose pun- 
ishment shall be sacrificed to the necessities of Human Law, contenting 
ourselves with the assurance, that it gains its great end by protecting 
those under its care. w. b. h. 

July 9^ 1847. 



TRANSLATION FROM ALCESTIS. 

Daughter of Pelias, royal one, 
With joy may yon in Hades dwell, 
In lightlees mansions, where ne'er fell 
The beams of Heaven's bright sun. 
And now let dark-haired Plato know* 
God of the dreary realms below, 
And him who seated at the oar, 
Convoys the dead to hell's dark shore, 
That he o'er Acheron's sullen wave, 
Has borne a woman none could savot 
A WMDanbestof aU. 
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Thee Awll baida, m tuneful throagr, 
Wbow loaia are touched with sacred fife, 
Praise on the ■even-etring'd mountain lyie. 

And in the simple song — 

At Sparta, where ApoUo*s priest, 

With garlands crowns the solemn feast, 

When through the night HeaTen*s starry queen 

Lights up all earth with silvery sheen. 

At Athens, too, with wealth and power, 

So great a theme hast thou this hour. 
To minstrers genius left. 



JEALOU&Y— A FACT IN FICTION. 
*' I had a dream which was not all a dream.*' — Byron, 

Burdened with cares, I slept, and while "Tired Nature^s sweet 
restorer, bahny sleep," " knit up the raveled sleeve of care," an angel 
whispered in my ear the following story : 

" In a certain city of the Pilgrim Land, amid a choice collection of 
kindred flowers, there bloomed, in modesty, a sweet violet — a little 
maiden of some twenty summers. Attracted by her charms, a stran- 
ger, skilled in the fascinations of the world, had won his way into the 
good graces of her family, and entwined himself around the affec- 
tions of the guileless girl — like a wild brier, winding itself around the 
delicate petals of a summer flower, at first to shadow it from the sun- 
beam's heat and the violence of the storm, but eventually to smother 
its bloom, and, piercing it with hidden thorns, to steal away its beauty 
and sunlight forever ! Obediah Intrigue — for such the appellation we 
bestow, the first part of the name indicative of his worth, the second ex- 
pressive of tlie leading characteristic of his life — had for some months 
reveled in the confidence of little Carola, and was fast moulding her heart 
to his own wishes. Her parents, too, pleased by tlie charm of his seduc- 
tive and plausible address, had extended to him the fullest hospitalities 
of their generous family circle. Her brother, alone, of all, perceived the 
dark features of Obed's character ; but his voice of warning was so 
improbable, as to pass by them, as the idle wind, unrespected. Asso- 
ciated with Intrigue, as a companion of his leisure hours, he soon dis- 
covered the hypocrisy in which he veiled himself. Dark, scheming, 
and selfish at heart, without magnanimity of soul, or even talents of im- 
portance to sustain his narrow ambition, he wore, over all his wiles, a 
garb of smooth complacency and seeming frankness. A narrow stream 
is often deep. Cunning in his demeanor, he assumed, ever, a kind of 
eccentricity, which he well knew had a charm for woman, and while 
it excited curiosity, veiled a thousand faults and follies. Concerning 
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himself, his family, and home, by mingling truth with equivocation, he 
infused a mystery, and while professing to lifl this veil, to unbosom all 
to Carola and her friends, took care to leave the impression that he 
was really more than he seemed to others. By a thousand artful de- 
vices, he had gained an intimacy in that peaceful family, and how 
did he use it ? You shall hear, in part. Gradually, for some months, 
had he been gaining an ascendency, and assuming the direction of 
Carola's actions, when her brotlier formed the friendship of Francis 
Farmer, and introduced him to the family. Charmed by the artless 
graces of Carola, and a stranger to the other ladies of the place, Frank 
was soon fond of the society of his fair acquaintance, and knowing 
little of the strategy of society, or the position and character of Obe- 
diah, the simple youth thought it not wrong to enjoy frequently the 
banquet of her presence. Conscious of innocence and bonorable mo- 
tives, he imagined the world around him composed of the same ele- 
ments, and actuated by similar impulses. Alas, he was too soon and 
sadly undeceived. The small, quick, black eye of Intrigue, so keen, 
so furtive in its glance, was not long in perceiving the presence of the 
intruder; and fancying him a rival in the regards of the maiden, marked 
him as the victim of his jealousy. Innocence is ever unsuspecting and 
unwary, and Frank received, without a shadow of distrust, the hand 
of fellowship so cordially proffered by the heaven-robed fiend ; and 
unbosoming his real sentiments in regard to the fair creature to bim, 
avowed his admiration for her character, but disclaimed all pretensions 
to her affections or her hand, and declared himself a visitor at the 
house only in tlie capacity of her brother's friend. Thus he laid him- 
self doubly within the power of his secret enemy, who, judging Frank 
by himself, considered his professions but a pretext, beneath which to 
conceal his increasing passion. But professing to be pleased with the 
explanation, and to admire the honorable candor of the other, the wily 
intriguer, even while the smile of seeming friendship overspread his 
face, resolved his ruin in his heart. Frank shortly discovered that evil 
was brewing, and consulting Carola's brother Henry, or " Hal," as he 
was better known, was soon convinced that the " green-eyed monster" 
was lurking in the bosom of Obediah. He resolved at once upon his 
course. To avoid all shadow of misinterpretation from his visits, 
Frank sacrificed every personal motive of pride or dillidence to his 
honorable impulses, by explaining his sentiments fully to the mother, 
and intimating the same to Carola herself. Candor is the breastwork 
with which innocence fortifies herself against invasion ; yet, there are 
enemies, that overleaping or subverting for a time, this parapet, may 
wound the defenceless garrison within — but it mostly happens that the 
weapons used against that wall rebound, at last, and crush the invader. 
Will it be so in the present case 1 Jjisten further. 

" One Sunday evening, Frank invited Carola to Church, and she 
accepted his company. Intrigue entered before they left — perhaps on 
the same destination — and learning the arrangement, seated himself in 
a comer without a word, but in the pale cheek and bloodless lip, the 
restless flashing of his eye, and his imeasy maimer, one versed in such 
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things might have read the curses of the fury that maddened his very 
soul. When they were gone, he rose from the chair, gnashed his teeth, 
stamped upon the floor, and with clenched fist gestured to the mother 
and brother of the girl, to this beautiful and polite expression,-^" By 

, I won't be bearded by that fellow." Frank was not aware of 

what transpired, and had only sought this walk to inform Carola that 
she must not construe his future reserve into disrespect, but consider 
that he was only denying himself the happiness of her company to 
avoid the contemptible jealousy of Obediah, and thus to secure the 
peace of her family. She understood him, and remarked that she 
should henceforth, as before, regard him not as a visitor, or admirer, 
but a friend. Obed called on Frank that night, with resolves which he 
dared not execute. He found his companion prepared for him this 
time. Cool and unrulHed, yet resolute, plain, and positive in his man* 
ner, Frank met him on every argument and suggestion, and the false- 
hearted wretch, foiled in his purpose of ensnaring or intimidating, af- 
ter again disclaiming any interest in Carola, left in a rage, feigning 
sickness from the fumes of a cigar. 

" Frank now knew, not only from inference and the information of 
others, but even from Obediah's own lips, the hypocrisy and danger of 
his character. He had listened with disgust at his narratives of ad- 
venture with silly and unsuspecting females, and marked his expatia- 
tions upon the general weakness and corruption of the whole sex. 
Virtue he considered but another name for successful dissimulation, 
and chastity as evanescent as a morning mist. Such sentiments 
avowed, startled the unsophisticated Frank. He thought that the way- 
wardness of youth might occasionally give the rein to propensity, and 
lead to dissipation and deeds of immorality ; but it must be a soul far 
lost to the nobler and better impulses, that could boast of its unholy 
conquests, and ungratefully reveal the faults and misfortunes of fami- 
lies, whose kindness alone had placed such knowledge and opportuni- 
ties within its reach. What bosom, then, with one glow of honor or 
honesty yet remaining, could look in silence at the wiles of a person 
holding such opinions, to win the affections of a beautiful and confi- 
ding girl, for whom he was witless enough to confess he felt no real 
attachment, or abiding interest ? Not P'rank's, indeed. He well knew 
that Carola, beguiled by his sweet words, had centred much of her 
affection and happiness upon Intrigue, and he could not reflect without 
horror, that the wretch might bo but wooing her tender heart, in order 
to blight its affections, or rob it of its happiness or virtue. Convers- 
ing with Henry, he found his views had long been the same ; but so 
powerless was his influence with the family, against the fatal charmer, 
that his assertions were treated as timid and unfounded vagaries. 
Frank, therefore, took occasion, on his next interview with Carola, to 
inform her of his professed feelings toward her, and, without discnti- 
sing his character, to intimate the danger of his deceiving her. She 
understood his allusion, but mistook his motive, and wanting the incli- 
nation or discretion to conceal the conversation from Obediah, soon 
gave him reason to repent this noble, but unappreciated act of gen^- 
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osity. [I asked the angel what motive Carola supposed had prompted 
Frank to this — ^but he answered only with a meaning sraiie, and thus 
continued.] Meeting Obediah the next day, and perceiving that he 
knew of the conversation, Frank told him candidly why he bad told 
her, and what were his own convictions of his course. Obediah (per- 
haps for a good reason) concealed his hatred, and passed it all over 
with complacency and seeming good nature. But this time he could 
not deceive his companion, who saw at oucc that he must cither drive 
this serpent from the fair garden where he was concentrating his poi- 
son, or himself leave its precincts, where he was liable at any moment 
to feel the venom of his fangs. He had warned the warm-hearted pro- 
prietors of the danger of this crawling visitor, and therefore he deter- 
mined to pursue the latter course. Accordingly, ho called to make 
known his intentions. Intrigue was with the lady of the house, in 
the parlor, at his entrance. He inquired for Carola. " She will be 
down in a few moments," replied the mother ; " be seated, sir." Obe- 
diah sat pale and silent, but quite uneasy, and after sundry ahems, and 
manifold spiteful contortions of his nasal appendage, withdrew from 
the room, and met Carola before she entered. They conversed togeth- 
er a few moments, and then retired to an adjoining room. Her mother, 
sooner than Frank, discovered the affair that was enacting, and went 
to request the young lady's presence in the parlor — but returned, with 
a look of chagrin, to inform Frank that Carola had refused to see him. 
Stung at an insult so undeserved, he rose, and was bidding adieu, w^hen 
she requested him to call soon and receive an explanation. He prom- 
ised, but in the meantime saw Obediah, and demanded of him the rea- 
son of his conduct. The cowardly miscreant resorted to falsehood, 
and positively denied having the slightest instrumentality in the matter. 
He swore, in fact, tliat he had never, in any wise, exerted his influ- 
ence against him, but on the contrary averred that he had always 
regarded him as a gentleman and a friend — had ever spoken highly of 
him to Carola, and was ready to do any thing to oblige him. Frank 
replied, " I do not contradict what you say, but I wish you to meet me 
to-morrow evening, at half past seven, at their house, and make the 
same assertions." Obed, in all the insincerity of his little heart, an- 
swered with an earnest manner and an oily lip, " I will meet you there 
by all means." Frank did not believe him, but could demand no 
more. Entrapped in his own toils, Obed found he must make a des- 
perate effort, or fall, and thus he had recourse to a noble stroke of his 
own magnanimous policy, viz. : he resolved to screen himself behind 
the fears of the ladies ! Mark the method. Frank received an invi- 
tation on the following day, to tahe tea with the ladies, and to have the 
matter all explained. The invitation was special and pressing. He 
read its meaning, but could not refuse. The Madame met him at the 
door, and welcoming him to the parlor, told him it was all the re- 
sult of a misplaced jealousy in Obediah ; that he had acquired an un- 
happy and dangerous iniluence over Carola ; and begged he would for- 
give the thoughtless girl and the young man, for her sake. She re- 
gretted deeply that such an unfortunate affair had occurred, and said 
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she had requested him to come to tea, as she feared the consequences 
of a meeting between him and Obed ; that such an arrangement would 
be too much for her feelings, and she hoped he would bury all the past 
for the quiet of the family. The appeal was to motires which Frank 
could not resist, and he submitted to injustice rather than be ungallaal, 
Carola entered with a blushing countenance, overcast with sorrow, and 
greeting him kindly projSfered her hand, which he received. Then 
tracing in pencil, what she could not venture to speak, wrote, " Will 
you be so kind as to forgive me, and forget what has transpired ?" Ha 
wrote, in reply, " It is sufficient, we wiU bury the past." Frank sub- 
sequently learned that the reason of Carola's refusing to see him, was 
a menace of the black-hearted Intrigue. He told her, if she saw 
Frank then he would kill him. The timid girl shrunk at the thought, 
but concealed the threat, perhaps for a double reason, and chose to bear 
the blame herself, rather than hazard a friend's security. What Aero- 
ism is mingled with the fear of woman ! Obediah was soon after dis- 
carded, and Frank received ** with a welcome wann as ever." 

But the demon foiled was not destroyed. Maddened by jealousy 
and stung at defeat and disgrace, he thirsted for revenge. Frank was 
shortly beset by a host of troubles. Secretly and magic-like they 
sprung around his path. He knew the cause, and hu spirit was 
awakened. As a lion roused by wound of secret arrow springs madly 
forth upon the foe, so sprung his chafed soul to meet the lurking villain. 
They met — one would have fled,but flight was disgrace-— they fouriit— 
I drop the curtain. 

*' What think you," whispered the anpel, " Obediah is again folded 
within the bosom of that hapless family ! What secret spell hath 
wrought the change, I may not tell — to men it seems a mystery. Frank 
has found a happier spot, where honor has a home and worth is re* 
warded. Carola admires too late — itnother laves him now." 

The voice had ceased. I woke, and beheld the vanishing form of 
the angel. " Stay," said I ; "what means all this— concern it me or 
those I love ?" Over the messenger's face a smile was playing, as ha 
merged into the invisible ; but a voice, as if within my breast, yet 
heaven-like, replied, " This story has a foundation in iactr— a meaning 
for thee, and a philosophy for those who mark it well. But ere yon 
make the application, I refer you to the preface of * Roderick Kan- 
dom.' Villainy in virtue veiled seems sometimes happy — it is the joy 
of misery ; virtue has her sorrows — they are the misenes of joy. In* 
trigue and Frankness have their own reward. 

' FlgBiMt we pigmief ■till, though peitfaM on Alpii 
And pyiamtds are pyramidi in vaks.'" 
vouxn. 53 
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A FRAGMENT. 

Yef, there if something in the Godlike eool, 
When, with the ennobiiD^ purpose Bsits gotl 
Of good to inieery*t wan, despairing 8onf» 
It tests its holiest energies, and runs 
That race, whose issue is a deathless fame 
On earth, and joy above ; that marks the name 
And impress of the Deity ! Who craves 
God*s noblest boon, immortal Hope, that braves 
The darkest tempests of despair, and bums 
Unqnenched and quenchless, when Creation turns 
Back to its former elements? O list. 
An awful voice forever sounds — '* Desist 
From self; be strong and labor, if ye would 
Secure that prize, — His Godlike to do Good." 

Ofl note how Nature's various ehanges teach 

The quick approach of life*s extremest reach. 

Perchance, one hour, the winds all fierce and bleaki 

Rule o*er the cow'ring woods, as if to wreak 

A double fury for their short-lived reign ; 

While the Storm -Sprite careering o*er the p1ain» 

Howls mid the tempest, and the din of storms 

Resounds as if, with their embattled forms. 

The elements were must'ring to some dire 

And general conflict But these scenes of ire 

Pass off, and, the next hour, the weary day 

Draws calmly to its close, — with whose last ray 

The lowing herds retire from off the hills, 

To welcome rest ; and oft there sweetly fills 

The willing ear, the mOkmaid's song, that floats 

Upon the gentle breeze. So Nature notes 

Her wamhigs m our path. We heap our hoard 

Of gain, bustling awhile upon the broad 

Arena of the worid, and act with zeal. 

Each his own sep*rete part, for woe or weal. 

In the great contest, — but full soon we lay 

llie panoply of strife aside, and day 

From us departs, while to that last, that deep 

And dreamless rest we sink} — that sleep 

From which there's no awaking to this train 

Of fierce, tumultuous conflicts, ere again. 

Work and be strong ! for that long night may soon 

Descend upou us in our smiling noon ; 

Nor knowledge nor device can mortal crave, \ 

la the dark, dreary chambera of the grave. 
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THE JEW. 

It was declared by God, that the Jews should be " a peculiar peo- 
pie,** and well has the prediction been fulfilled. They differ in almost 
every point from all other nations ; in their origin, their religion, their 
government, their past history, their present state, and their future des- 
tiny, we read the command, " Come out from them and be ye separate." 
It will be no improfitable task to trace out the plans of Infinite Wisdom 
in His dealings with the chosen people. 

Their origin is a striking proof of God's wisdom in the selection of 
a people to serve him. He chose no warlike tribe to spread his name 
and worship with fire and sword ; He chose no peaceful nation to in- 
habit a second paradise, in luxurious indolence, with nothing to do but 
receive and enjoy His richest earthly blessings ; but took a single 
family, headed by one of His most tried and faithful servants, who 
*' went forth not knowing whither he went ;" and this man he com- 
manded to take possession of extensive territory, on the assurance that 
his descendants should be " as the sand on the sea-shore" for multi- 
tude : he did it, strong in imquestioning faith ; and in spite of subjec- 
tion and opposition, the seed of Abraham grew and multiplied, until 
the promise was fulfilled. Such was the origin of the Jewish nation — 
perfectly in keeping with the events that followed, and appearing as if 
stamped by the Great Originator, as peculiarly His own work, and 
pregnant with designs such as He alone could form. 

Their religion was peculiar, not only in its doctrines, but in the 
manner of its deliverance to them, and the nature of its service. And 
here let us speak with reverence ; let us remember that the system we 
are considering is not the crude m3rthology of a half-civilized nation, or 
the cold hypothesis of a visionary philosopher, but rules of faith and 
practice delivered by God himself, which it were impious to criticise 
and superfluous to praise. The sceptic and the unbeliever have called 
many of its ordinances useless, and many of its ceremonies unmean- 
ing ; but let us rather " put off our shoes from our feet," and gaze on 
its perfections in silent awe, without attempting to pry further into its 
mysteries than God has given us to know. But the religious eharae- 
ter of the Jews we may discuss with greater freedom, and here we 
shall find their distinctive peculiarities fully maintained. God had 
promised Abraham that " in his seed should the nations of the earth 
be blessed," and for nearly two thousand years they were guardians 
of pure religion for the world. We find inconsistencies in this part of 
Jewish character, which it is hard to reconcile. We cannot deny that 
the Jews were a highly religious nation, and sincerely devoted to the 
faith and practice enjoined upon them ; but at the same time their 
returns to idolatry were so general and so often repeated, that long 
periods of their history present little else than recordis of sin, punish- 
ment, and repentance. We cannot ascribe this to want of religious 
zeal or indifference to religious belief ; for Jewish constancy has been 
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tried too often to be doubted now. Their firmness was unshaken by 
Egyptian tyranny ; they held fast their faith through seventy years of 
Bfdbylonish captivity ; but weariness of a desert-march brought them 
to the verge of open rebellion, and the rich abundance of Canaan led 
them into idolatry. In the time of trial and persecution, they were 
steadfast ; but in prosperity, the slightest temptation would lead them 
into the grossest sin. At times, ail sense of duty or obligation to God 
seemed to be blotted in a moment from the mind of the nation. There 
is no record of gradual demoralization, or of the imperceptible advance 
of irreligion ; but whenever left in a measure to themselves by the 
death of an upright rider or a faithful prophet, they seem to have re- 
lapsed immediately into idolatry, as if it were their natural state. Nor 
from all that appears, was their return to God less sudden or less gene- 
ral : no sooner did they feel the punishment of their sins, than they 
called upon their forgotten Father, who, in His own time, sent deliver- 
ance ; then followed long periods of faithful service, until some new 
change left them, like a helmless ship, to their own guidance. It 
would seem from this, that their religion had its principal hold, not on 
their devotional feelings, but on their nationality, which must have been 
a prevailing sentiment in their minds, to enable them to maintain so 
long their distinct existence under circumstances so unfavorable. In 
this view,' their wanderings into idolatry seem to have been caused by 
individual evil inclination prevailing over public feeling. When they 
cried unto God in their distress, it was to save them from national de- 
struction ; when they returned to His service, they did it as a matter 
of public policy ; when they adorned the temple, their gifts were not 
to the house where God dwelt, but to the national temple ; when they 
refused, in captivity, to bow down to other gods, they clung not to the 
Law of Moses, but to the faith of their fathers. Not that there was a 
want of real religious feeling among the Jews : if ever God had faithful 
servants anywhere, it was among them ; and we may be sure that Is- 
rael never departed from the true faith as long as their counsels or 
their influence could prevent it. The rest adhered to God merely as 
their political head, and it is not strange that they should have often 
fallen into idolatry. 

Their government was a pure Theocracy, human rulers being but 
the medium through which the commands of God were promulgated 
and enforced. The pomp and splendor of royal state were never seen 
there, until they came as the first signs of corruption and debasement. 
The priest and ruler, often united in the same person, shared equally 
in the counsels of the nation ; the same law regulated the ceremonies 
of the temple-service, and the judgment of civil offences. Statesmen 
or diplomatists there were none, for the chosen people had no treaties 
to form, no alliances to seek. The general, going forth to war, took 
his directions from the priest ; and returning in triumph, asked God's 
will in the disposal of the vanquished. Thus the religion was loved 
as a national institution, the government was clothed with autliority 
from on high, and both had God for their Source, Supporter, and Head. 
Happy people ! whose law was revelation, whose religion was law, 
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and whose ruler was God. Well would it have been for them, had 
they never desired a king to rule over them. 

If the history of the Jews, instead of having been the earliest les- 
son of our childhood, and our daily reading ever since, had just been 
given to the world as an interesting novelty, with unquestionable evi- 
dence of its authenticity, and had been read by us for the first time as 
such, all other histories would appear uninteresting and uneventful in 
comparison. We find more here to excite wonder and interest, than 
in the annals of all the world beside. There we see the actions and 
the plans of those whose greatest strength is weakness, and who "know 
not what a day may bring forth ;" here we trace the progress of counsels 
whose full consummation is reserved for thousands of years to come, 
and behold the deeds of the right hand of the Almighty. This differ- 
ence is especially perceptible in the first thousand years of Jewish 
history. The Jews sojourn in Egypt, and the manner in which it was 
brought about — their departure thence, the passage of the Red Sea, 
the miraculous supply of their wants in the desert, the delivery of the 
law from Sinai, the removal of the former inhabitants from Canaan to 
make room for them — these do not look like the works of man. Where 
can we find a history of mercy and forbearance in a ruler, or of in- 
gratitude and rebellion in a nation, like that of God's subsequent deal- 
ings with them 1 For nearly five hundred years, the record is the 
same — departure from God, chastisement, reform, and restoration, fol- 
lowed by renewed departure. Then comes their gradual advance in 
extent of territory, in power, and commercial prosperity, under Saul 
and David, until they reach the zenith of their glory, in the reign of 
Solomon. From that time until the destruction of their city by the 
Romans, the decline of their prosperity was slow but continual. In 
one respect, their history is like that of other nations of antiquity. 
We can trace the same progress from semi-barbarism to advanced civ- 
ilization, accompanied by luxury and corruption, and followed by a 
rapid descent through all the successive steps of degradation, to the 
lowest point of national debasement, that we find in the history of 
Greece and Rome, and which posterity may have to record in the epi- 
taph of our own country. Though it was reserved for Solomon to 
raise them to the highest state of prosperity that any nation had ever 
reached, yet, before his reign, they had taken the first steps preparatory 
to the downward course. Envious of the conquests and the warlike 
fame of surrounding nations, they asked that they might have a king, 
who would lead them out to battle, and the requent was granted. But 
they repented of their rashness, when the arrogance and tyranny of 
their rulers had given rise to rebellion and dissolution. It was too late 
then for return to their former state ; but bitterly was their imprudence 
atoned for in the long and fierce wars between Israel and Judah, and 
sorely did they feel its consequences in the weakness of divided ]K)w- 
cr. From this time forward, as they wandered further and further 
from God, their history is more and more like that of the nations about 
them, and less marked by displays of Almighty power. But if we 
take their history, all in all, from the commencement of their existence. 
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until they were swallowed up in that great gulf of nations, the Roman 
Empire, we may challenge the world to produce its parallel. 

Perhaps of aJl the Jews' peculiarities, the most remarkable is the 
state in which they now exist. Many a nation has been the scourge 
in the hand of God to chastise their iniquities, and of all that were so, 
not one now remains. To apply to the Jews, what was once said of 
the Huguenots, *' they are the anvils on which many a hammer has been 
broken." The cultivated Greek, the haughty Roman, and the wealthy 
Assyrian, are swept away. And still, the Jews remain, scattered, yet 
united ; down-trodden, yet proud ; despised, yet powerful. Eighteen 
centuries have now rolled by, since the sceptre departed from Judah. 
All those ties which are wont to bind men to each oUier have long been 
severed among the Jews ; they possess now no community of country, 
interests, or rulers ; yet, scattered as they are through every land, en- 
gaged in every variety of occupation and pursuit, living under every 
kind of government, from the most liberal to the most tyrannical, and 
thriving under all, they are still held to their religion, and to each oth- 
er, by a bond which death itself cannot dissolve. Nor can they be 
crushed by oppression or persecution ; the fires of the Inquisition have 
slain their thousands, and popular persecution its tens of thousands, 
but they have yet a part to play among the nations of the world, and 
for this they are preserved. 

There is no nation now existing, which has before it so glorious, 
yet so certain a destiny as is reserved for the Jews. If prophecy and 
interpretation fail not, the time shall come when God will visit his an** 
oient people with salvation ; when from north and south, from east 
and west. He will gather them in to their former home. They went 
forth in humiliation and disgrace, with mockery and insult ; but they 
shall return in majesty and honor, as becomes the people of God*s 
choice ; not as conquerors, with the " pomp and circumstance of war,** for 
the triumphs of those days shall be bloodless ; but with joy and shout- 
ing, like exiles returning to their native land. We may think of them 
as passing in solemn pilgrimage through the land of their fathers ; 
every step presenting some new memorial of God's goodness to their 
ancestors ; or of His still greater mercy to themselves ; every hill and 
yalley attesting the goodliness of their heritage ; until at last they 
reach the holy city, and stand once more on the holy hill ; but ima- 
gination can go no further. It may be found that we have gone further 
in this case than the strict letter of inspiration will allow, and that the 
Holy Land is never destined to revert to its ancient possessors ,- but 
we are sure of this, that the Jews will have their full share of the bless- 
ings which will attend the coming of that age of peace and happiness, 
which the Scriptures encourage us to expect. We cannot doubt that 
the seed of Abraham will again be the children of God, and believe in 
the Messiah they once rejected ; that their willful blindness will be 
healed, and that they will at last behold the fiill lustre of the Law of 
Righteousness. 
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THE PAST. 

Tbbrx is a pennY6 joy and gladoeni 
A pIea«D(r, melancholy, sadoen, 
Steals o*er ns, ofUmes, as we cast 
Oar eyes back o*er the checkered Past ; 
We feel the tear hedim the eye, 
We heave the sympathetic sigh. 
As buried years our minds fleet o'er, 
And days that.will return no more. 

I lore the Past ; I love to feel 
That melancholy o'er me steal. 
Which comes with thoughts of by-gone days, 
As Memory fondly round them plays ; 
It gives that chastened, saddened joy, 
That hlisB which here knows no alloy ; 
And bean the soul far, far from Time, 
Towards a biigfater, purer ulime. 
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** We're with yoa onee a^ain." 

Kind RxADsms, — ^We have now arrived at one of those stopping-places, posted 
along our road, where we can halt in our tiresome march, look back upon our patb^ 
and rest for a little time from the wearisomenesB of the way. Time, in his rapid 
flight, has brought us to the close of another Collegiate year. Its scenes and events 
are all post, and nimibered only with the things that were. Its privileges, improved 
and unimproved, are now no more ; its deeds, words, and tbooghts, too, aro irrevoc»* 
Uy sealeed. With pleasure and pain do we look back upon it Some of its scenes 
we shall ever fondly cherish, and they will be dear to Memory as we shall recur to 
them in after years. But much there is (and oh ! how much !) which we would gladly 
Uot ibrever from the tablets of our mind, and from that Book where it is all so legibly 
and so indelibly written. The unimproved Pa$t ! Sad, Intier thought ! But vaio 
oar regrets. 'TIS gone like a dream. Years thus roll on : the pulse of Tune never 



With this Na, gentle Reader, we commit to thy kind charity the Xllth Vol. of the 
Yalk LrrxRAar Magazine. In age, intrinsic excellence, and external appearance^ 
we may safely say that it has been heretofore without a rival among similar periodi- 
cals of our land. Of its character since it was committed to our trust, it doss not be- 
come us to speak. We only say that it has not been what it might be, and what we 
promise it shall be. If there has been any merit in it, take the credit yourselves. If 
it has been faulty, ioexporionce and laborious College duties must be our apology. 
But, kind Patrons and Friends, give us your liberal support, send in your contributions, 
literary as well as pecuniary, end we pledge you, that we will do all in our power to 
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mako the coming Vol. of the Magazine such, that it shall not snfier in oompariaon with 
any fonner Vol. 

Examination is over. And we are happy to say that those horrid grimaces, and 
■cowls, and frowns, and terror-smitten faces, which for a whole week were the entiro 
Older of the day, and thoiie direful execrations about " Mathematics," " boring, "col- 
lared books,*' " conditions," and other subjects improper to mention, have all been ex- 
changed for the bright and joyous look, the sprightly joke, the peal of laughter, and 
the shout of joy. " All are as merry as a marriage bell." And yet, the pensive and 
thoughtful look which occasionally steals over the countenances of those who are 
about to leave us, clearly tell us that, though joy beams upon the face, there is an- 
other feeling more deeply seated within. One, two, and three short years, and wo 
who remain shall all of us have stood in their places. Sad will it then be to look 
back ; with fear and trembling shall we look ahead. But away with these gloomy 
thoughts. A bright time is before us. " Vacation has come with its pleasures again." 
Already are our feelings enlivened, and the heart beats high with exultation, at the 
thought of once more beholding the paternal roof, and embracing the loved ones we 
■hall meet there. Oh ! how many hallowed associations cluster around that lovely 
though humble spot ! Home of my childhood, scene of my boyish days and merri- 
ment, endeared by a thousand gprateful recollections and by the tender ties of kindred and 
love, how I long to be " with you once again !" For there shall I meet with the warm 
greeting of a brother's generous heart, the affection and sympathy of a sister*s fond- 
ness, a kind old father's ingenuous welcome, and a mother's undying tenderness and 
love. Fellow- Students, that '* good time is coming ;" ** wait a little longer" and we will 
all be there. And what shall I say of the journeys, rides, pic-nics, &c., Scjc., 6lc^ of 
a long six weeks' vacation 7 And then there is the long list of bright-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked cousins, and — and — her — (softly. Reader, while I whisper in your ear) — her$ 
who, 

Many the hours in the watches of night, 

Comos o*er my md soul like an ansel of light ; 

Fond Memory tell* me how often her clear, 

Gentle, soft voice she*i brcatlied in my ear, 

And sadness and gloom change to joy pure and bright. 

Nor cease till I wake from that dream of doligliU 

But — ^whew — that's personal ! Reader, you must guess the rest. (And here the 
grumbling Printers cut out three pages, leaving only) 

A COMPLIMENTART SCKIO-COMICO SATIRE — OTHERWISE A JUMlLIflCATlOX, 

Addressed to a young Miss who gave me an Onion, and requested me to " invoke the 
Muse in relation thereto." And I have did it — for here it is — invocation, provocation^ 
deprecation, and the '* hull buuch of other fixins" except the revocation. If she 
awailowe it all, I shouldnH wonder if she eate onions: the one is about as savory 
a dish as the other ; both are iiwipid, but perhaps not equally pungent : either I 
would consider a dose for a human stomach — but physic is good in warm weather. 

QUIUGS. 
THE OXION. 

liiDOcation! Oh, Heavenly Muse ! with thy magic inspire 

The bosom that woos thee with eager desire ; 

Oh do not refuse to kindle anew 
The spark of sweet poesy's fire, 

(That once in my youthful afiection I drew 

From the spirited halo tliat circles on you,) 
To iuflame the weak chorda of my long-hidden lyre ! 
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'Tia beauty that calls me — an Onion my Ihemo^ 

The doubt that enthralls me '» darker than dream, 
And I daro not, throujrh weakness, (I venture to own,) • 
Wing away throuj^ the shadowy vista alone. 

Then be thou the uruide of my passionate will, 

The genius to glide on the flight of my quill, 
And losul me to truth by the ligtit of thy throne. 

The;)rotM>ca- Had Beauty, while charming that moon-beaming hour, 

tion, &c. i. e. TrauHformed the foul Onion by the wand of her power, 

the *' hull on And made it a lily or rose, 

'em." Then the blutih of the one, so soft in its light. 

Or the cheek of the other, enameled in white, 

AVould have served to disclose 
The pulsing affection that inwardly glows — 
With a charm to each fantasy's rapture that 'rose. 

But 80 hideous the form of this carth-trndden root, 

So noxiouH its odor — so loathsome its taste — 
Unfit for the food of a mortal or bnite — 
That Satan himself mnst have given the fruit. 

When the curse of the fall upon Adam wbh placed. 

Oh who that has over its vestiges traced, 
AVhen man in his folly — a terrible sinner! — 
Had served it at table with the dishes of dinner. 
Didn't feel a disgust from the depth of his soul, 

And wish such a dish in the ** watery waste," 
Or buried forever *mid the ico of the pole 7 

Or if in its origin the Onion was given 

(Or changed to a blessing) by the bounty of Heaven, 

'Twas never intended by Nature or Reason 

To be caton by man, or his victuals to season. 

But only a medicine quite sympathetic — 

A speedy, magnetic and certain emetic. 

The root is a bulb quite uncouth and insipid, 

Surmounted with branches deformed and decrepid ; 

And its 8talkf with the juices so foul it inherits. 

Is as hollow within as its virtue or merits : 

And that "seed-bearing stem," in its verdure, I ween. 

Is at best but a rank and a sickening green. 

Oh then, why should beauty — ^that beauty profane, 

By the choice of a vccd wliosc touch is a stain 7 

Why breathe in the breath of her purity's bloom 

An odor to poison its sweetest perfume? 

Has the rose yet, for her, lost its fragrance or pride. 

Or the violet's modesty drooped by her side 7 

Have the shrubs once so chaniiing — ^the flowrets that please 

With their odors that sweeten the lip of the breeze, 

All faded from Earth, and wafted to Heaven 

Ijike the twilight of even, by night-shadows driven 7 

Shall her hand Ro immaculate, willingly wear 

A Hjiot and an odor indelibly there 7 

Shall the boMom, that swells with the glow of its love, 

Make an Onion its symbol of pulses that move i 

Shall the Eyft that from under its dark fringing lashe* 

So lightly — (M> brightly — so lovingly flashes, 

Dim its radiance now on the dew of its sphere 

By an Onion to mock it with Sympathy's tear? 

Shall a Reing ho lovely— emboidying love, 

So near in her kindred to spirits abotei 
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Descendiner bo low from the regrion of bliss, 
Dishonor her nature by honoring thit 7 

No ! No ! to the re^on of darkness consi|^ 

This weed, so dis)rii8tin|!r, m mean in its nature; 
And wafih every trace, from that fin^r of thine, 

Of its horrible stain—- of its odor and feature. 
Then — then thine own sweetness and beauty assuming, 

Undimnied shall the light of thy destiny shme ; 
While the virtues of youth in futurity blooming, 

Shall hail thee — as ever — a sptri/ divine. 



EXERCISES OF COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 

The examination of candidates for admission to College will be held on Monday 
and Tuesday in the College Chapel. 

I On Tuesday, at 10 o*clock A. M., there will be held a General Convention of the 
Alpha Delta Phi Society. 

On Tuesday evening the Concio ad Clerum will be preached in the North Church, 
by the Rev. Dr. Hooker, of East Windsor. Subject, " The Atonement" 

On Wednesday, at 8 o'clock, there will bo a business meeting of tho I'hi Beta 
Kappa Society, in the Theological Chamber. 

On Wednesday, at 10 o'clock, will be the Social Gathering of the Alumni in the 
College Library, from which place they will proceed, at 11, to the North Church, to 
listen to an address by tho Rev. William Adams, D. D., of New York city. 

On the Afternoon of AVednesday, the exercises of the Theological Department will 
be held in the C-entre Church. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Sacred Music. 

1. *' Confidence in the Power of Truth,'* hv Daniel S. Rodman, Stonington, Ct. 

2. " The Single Eye," by Guv B. Day, C'olrh^nten Ct. 

3. ** Geut^va," by William S. HrcoiNS, New Haven, CU 

4. " The Maxim, Our Countr}', Right or Wrong," by Geo. A. Bryan, Nevo Haten, Ct. 
Mirsic. 

5 •' Progress of Society under the Kingdom of Christ," by William H. Goodrich, 
New Haven t Ct. 

6. " Simplicity in Worship Evidence of a more Just and Cultivated Taste," by 
Martin K. Whittelsky, Newington, Ct. 

7. " Reflex Influence of the Mission of Christ," by William I> Klvgslky, New 
Haven t Ct. 

8. " The True Law of Moral and Intellectual Progreas," by Robert P. Stanton, 
Norwich^ Ct. 

Music. 

9. ** True Religion as exemplified in tlie Life of the Apostle Paul,'* by Glen Wood, 
Greenbush, N. Y. 

10. " Myst<^ies in Revelation," by William W. ATTERarRY, Paterton, N.X 

11. "The Revival Spirit," by Asahkl A. Stevevs, Cheshire, Ct. 

12. ** The Ministry we Need," by William De Loss Love, Barre, N. F. 
Parting Song. 

ORADUATIiVG CLASS. 

WILLIAM W. ATTERBURY, M. A. | WILLIAM L. KINGSLET, M. A. *JOfIN D. BANDS. 

FREDERICK D. AVERY, B. A. CHARLES LITTLE, B. A. loEORGE B. F. SAVAGE, B. A. 

CHARLES LONG, M. A. [ROBERT P. STANTON, M. A. 



JOHN AVERY, B. A. 

GEORGE A. BRYAN, B. A. 'WILUAM DE LOSS LOVE, B. A> A8AIIEL A. STEVENS. 

'SAMOBL D. MARSH, B. A. ,KDWAKD SWEET, B. A. 

JOSBPU W. TARLETON. 



^ 



WILLIAM BURROUGHS, M. A. 
JAMES A. DARRAH, M. A. 
WILLIAM 11. GOODRICH, M. A. 
^OftDOR BALL, V. A. 



JOHN MC LOUD, B. A. 
JAMES X. MERSHON, B. A. 
■. DKTDIN nULriy B. A. 



MARTIN K. WBITTLE8ET, B. A. 
OLKN WOOD) B. A. 
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On Wednesday, at 4 o*clock P. M., the LINONIAN and BROTHERS' Societiei 
will each hold their Annual Meeting in their respective Society Halls. 

On Wednesday evening an Oration will be delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, by Prof. North, of Hamilton College, and a Poem by Luzerne Ray, Esq., of 
Hartford. 

The " Skull and Bones" and " Scroll and Key^" Societies hold each their General 
Meeting on Wednesday evening. 

Tliursday will be devoted to the exercises of the Graduating Class. It numbers 134 ; 
tlie largest class that ever graduated at this or any other American College. They 
entered Freshman Year with 111; Sophomore with 137; Junior with 129; Senior 
with 121. The whole number who have been at different times connected with the 
class is 182. The greatest number connected with it at any one time is 143. Of tha 
58 who have left, 5 at least are married, &c. ; 1 has been elected a member of his 
State Legislature ; 1 is in Mexico, and fouglit at the battle* of Palo Alto and Buena 
Vista ; and 2, Reuben S. Blodget, Stafford, Ct., and James B. McCartney, Madison 
Co., Ala., have been removed by death. At a meeting of the Class on Monday nooD» 
Horatio Welles Gridley, Berlin, Ct, was appointed Class Secretary. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Forenoon. 

1. MU8IC. 

2. Prayer by the President 

3. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by James Thomas Hyde, Colchester, 

4. Dissertation, " The Philosophy of Causes," by Edward Shaw, Attlehorough, 
Mass. 

r>. Oration, " The Necessity and Benefits of a Diveraity of Languages," by Ben- 
jamin Stephens Miller, Oxfordy N. Y. 

6. Oration, ** The Immediate Efiects of the Discovery of America on Eorope," by 
John MACDONOuan Berry, Pitisfieldf N. H. 

7. Dissertation, " On Humorous Poetry,"* by Stukelet Ellsworth, ChautaMqu9 
Co., N. y. 

8. Music. 

9. Dissertation, " The Mathematios of Manners," by Seth EIli Case, 8inuhwry» 
10 Dissertation, " Mirabeau," by Gou\'erneur' Morris Wilkins, Charletton, S, 6» 

11. Diasertalion, " The effect of the French Revolution on Borke," by Horatio 
WiLDMAN, Danhury. 

12. Oration, " On the study of Accidents," by Alfred Mills, Morristown, N.J. 

13. Dissertation, " The Present Crisis,"* by John Edmamds, Framinghamt JtfoM. 
14 Music. 

1.5. DiwiertatioB, " A Country Meeting-House in the West," by Hezekuh Davh 
Martin, Paris, Ky. 

16. Oration, " Misanthropy," by Roger Sherman Baldwin, iVeto Haven. 

17. Dissertation, "The Contrast between the Ancients and the Modema," by 
Hknry Kijtz, Wyoming Valley, Pa, 

18. Dissertation, " The Fall of Byzantium,"* by Charles Augustus Nioholi, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

19. Dissertation, " Columbus at the University of Salamanca," by Luthek Hakt 
Cone, Durham, N. Y, 

20. Music. 

21. Oration, " The Stability of the Federal Constitution," by Frederick Wiluam 
Mackey Holuday, Winchester, Va. 

22. Oration, " Monuments as Affecting the Character of Nations," by Gsoaoi 
Gideon Webster, Hartford. 

23. Oration " Sheridan," by Sidney Tennent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* Sereml pieces, which liad bocii prepared to be ipoken, are with the coment of the spuakm, (Knit- 
ted. The piecee are marked with an aitcriik. 
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S4. Dinertation, « The Efficacy of Criminal Law,"* by Wx. Peet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

95. DiMertatioD, " The Senato of the United Slates," by Daxiel Thew WAKUrTi 
CiMeinnaii, Ohio, 

S6. MuHic. 

97. Dimcrtation, " The Tnfluenco of the Mathematics on the ImagiDationt"* by 
Andrkw ( J.ARK Denibon, Humpton. 

38. DiMtertation, " Morgan and his Riflemen/' by William Henrt Bajcock» 
Charlenlon, S. C. 

29. Oration, " The Connection of the Soul with the Body," by Anorsw Tuixt 
Pratt, NemJIaren. 

30. DiiiBcrtation, << Wallcnstcin, Duke of Friedland," by He-nry Barton CaAnM$ 
RoeheKter, N. Y. 

31. Dissertation, *' The Regicides," by Benjamlv Gratz Brown, Frankfort^ f y. 

32. Ml'sic 

Afternoon. 

1. Mitbic. 

2. Oration, *'The Glory of the Practical Man,*' by Benjamin Wmner BAOiHc»t 
NeiD Haven. 

3. Dissertation, '* The Natural Law of Government ," by Anthont Wayne BAKBBt 
Tranklinj La. 

4. Oration, " Religious Belief," by Charles Frederick Sanfqrp, JVew Haven. 

5. Dissertation, " Zenobia, the Queen of Palmyra," by Joilx Christopher Burcb, 
Macon f Ga. 

6. Dissertation, '^ The Harmony of Intellect and Heart," by Joics Donkell Shrh* 
Baltimore^ Md. 

7. Music. 

8. Poem, *< Huescal, a Tale of the Aztec Sacrifice," by Ciiarles Theodore Hart 
Palmer, Stoningion. 

9. Diiisertation, " Plato*8 Doctrine of Reminiscence," by Swift Byington, Tcr- 
ryvilU. 

10. Di«iertation. " Poland," by Martix Van DiraRN Wilcoxso.n, Kinderhook, If. Y. 

11. Oration, " La Fayctto,"* by Antonio Poma Yancey, Murfretttboro*, N. C. 

12. Dissertation, " Elements of Empire in Rome," by Edward Griffin ParkbIp 
Boston, Mass. 

13. Music. 

1 4. Oration, " Tlio Conscrvatisra of tlio Clergy," by Wm. Eves Moore, Ceci7 Co., Md, 

15. DisRcitation, ** The Embodiment of Thought in Language," by Henrt Fair- 
cmiLD Wiluuan, Danhury. 

16. Dissertation, " Scicutific Discovery as promoted by Minute Investigatioii,"* by 
Sereno Watson, East Windsttr Hill. 

17. Oration, ** Daniel O'ComicU," by Joiln Robinson, Annagh, Ireland, 

18. Music. 

19. Dissertation, " Patient Tliou^ht,"* by Tii.-cn-s Holly Lton, Greenwich, 

20. Dissertation, " The Prouiethcus of .Escbylus,'' by Damel Templk Xotesi 
Bootont Mass. 

21. Oration, " Tlie Reign of Jubtininn,*' by Tiio. Lk\ iNcsTrtN Ravne, Butler Co.fAUL 

22. The Philosophical Oration, '' Earncetuess," by Dl^jALd Cameron HaiqiiTi St, 
Idfuiiy Mo. 

23. Music. 

24. Oration, "An American Literature," with the V;ilcdittory Addre», by Henry 
Hamilton Hadley, Omtra, N. Y. 

25. Degrees conferred, ^d. Pray rn bv the Prcsidont. 27. Mlwc. 
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COMil KXl' r. M ENT CON CF.rwT. 

Tlie Beethoven Society will give thrir Anmiul Concert, on Thunday evening, in 
the Church St. Church, commencing at^' o'cIih;];. 

From personal knowledge, we eun conlldeutly ray that it will bo superior even to 
*ny of the Society's previous Concert^, and that thu liighcst cxpcctationi will be moit 
Arily realized. 

t £xcui«d on sccouut ol' ill-beaiUi. 

7sS 
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